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No. 180-T (12). 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OE COMMERCE. 
Simla, the. IJith May, 193i>. 

RESOLUTION. 


TaKTFI'S. 

lu accordance with the statement made in the T.egislative 
A.ssemhly on the 22iid March, 1930, the frorernment of India 
have decided to refer to the Tariff Board, for investigation, the 
question of extending protection to the inanufaetnre in India of 
silver plate, silver thread and wire (including so-called gold thread 
and wire mainly made of silver), silver leaf and other silver 
manufactures. 

2. In nvaking its enquiry the Board will he guided by the prin¬ 
ciples laid down in the Resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly on the Kith February, 1923, and will consider— 

(«) whether the conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of 
the Report of the Indian E'iscal Commission are 
satisfied in the case of the industry and whether 
it should he protected; 

(i/) if so, in what form and for wliat ])criod protection 
should be given; and 

{in) how its recommendations, if any, will ahect indus¬ 
tries using silver manufactures, 

3. Firms and persons intere.sted who desire that their views 
should be considered by the Tariff Bo.ard, should address their 
representations to the Secietary to the Board. 

Ordkk. —Ordered, that a copy of the above Resolution he com¬ 
municated to all TiOcal Governmculs and Administrations, all 
Departments of the fTOvernmeiit of India, the Central Board of 
Revenue, the Director Ociieral of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, the Indian Trade Conimissioncr, London; the Secre¬ 
tary, Tariff Board, Uis Majesty’s Trade Commissioner in 
India, all Chamliers of Commerce, the Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner in India, and Secretary, Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Kesearch. 

Ordered also, that it be published in the Gazette of India. 

I. C. B. DRAKE, 

■Joint Secretary 
to the. Government of India. 
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Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board 
on the 4th June, 1930. 

The Government of India in their Resolution in the Commerce 
C'epartinent, Xo. 180-T. (12), dated 15th May, 1930, have referred 
fcd the Tariff Board, for. investigation the question of extending 
protection to the manufacture in India of silver plate, silver 
thread and wire (including so-called gold thread and wire mainly 
made of silver), silver leaf and other silver manufactures. 

The Board has prepared a questionnaire to he answered by 
manufacturers of gold and silver thread. Copies of this ques¬ 
tionnaire may be obtained on application to the Board’s tour 
aflSce in Ootacamund. 

In respect of the other articles mentioned in the Resolution of 
the Government of India, the Board will be glad to receive re¬ 
presentations from interested persons. Such representations (with 
five spare copies) should be addressed to the Secretary and should 
reach the Board’s toui office in Ootacamund not later than the 7th 
July, 1930, 
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QoMtioiiiiaire issa«d by the Tarifi Board to be answered by 
Manufacturers of Gold and Silver Thread. 

Note.—I t will not ordinarily be sufficient to answer a question with a simple 
affirmative or negative; where possible reasons should be given. 

1. When was your firm established? Is it a public or private registered 
Company or is it an unregistered firm? 

2. At what date did the factory under the control of your firm commence 
manufacture of gold and silver thread? 

3. (o) What are the principal classes of gold and silver thread manufac¬ 
tured by you? 

(fa) Explain the diSerences between the various classes in composition, 
form, etc. 

(c) What is the most usual form of gold or silver thread in use? 

4. Do you undertake the manufacture of imitation gold and silver thread? 
How is the difference between real and imitation gold and silver thread deter- 
mined? 

5. What is the full capacity of your factory as at present equipped for the 
manufacture of gold and silver thread? 

6. What i.s the full capa(dty of your factory as at present equipped for the 
ten years? 


Raw materials. 

7. What are the principal raw materials for the manufacture of gold and 
silver thread? 

8. From where do you obtain your materials and at what price? 

9. It is understood that the custoinary unit of measurement of gold and 
silver thread is the reel of 1,200 j'ards. What quantity of each of the raw 
materials is required per reel of thread? 


Labour. 


10. Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient labour for your factory? 
To what extent is skilled labour required? 

11. What is the total number of Indian workmen employed? How many 
of them are women and children and what are the average rates of wages of 
the different classes? 


Power. 

12. Is power used in your factory.? If so, is it derived from eleetrioitv 
or steam or some other source? 

13. If electric power is used, from what eourco is it obtained, what is the 
cost per unit and what is the number of units required per unit of production? 

14. If steam power is employed, what is the fuel used? 

15. What is the total quantity of fuel required per unit of output? 
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Markei. 

16. What is your estimate of the gold and silver thread consumed in India 
and how much of this is produced in the country P 

17. In what parts of India are your principal markets situated and what 
are the distances which separate them from the faotoi’y? 

18. Are there any markets in India in which owing to their distance from 
the porta, you are more easily able to compete against foreign manufacture? 
If so, please state which those markets are and the approximate demand in 
each? 

19. To what extent is the market se.rved by imported gold and silver thread 
distinct from that served by gold and silver thi'6^ manufactured in India? 

20. Have you any reason to supi)ose that there is any .illicit importation 
of gold and silver thread into India? 11 so, to what extent is your market 
affected tliereby? 


Competition. 

21. Which are the foreign countries from which competition in the Indian 
markets is keenest? 

22. (a) What are the principal classes of gold and silver thread imported? 

(t) hixplain the diflerencc.s between those cla.sses in composition, lonn, 

etc. 

(c) I'or which of these elas.sos is there most demand? 

(d) In respect of which classes is competition with Indian manufactures 
most severe? 

23. To what extent does imitation gold and silver thread compete with real 
gold and silver thread of Indian maniifaclure ? 

24. From what countries is imitation gold and silver thread mostly 
imported ? 

25. Please state— 

(1) The price at which various classes of imported gold aud silver thread 

(including imitation thread) entered the country during each of 
the last 10 years and the present price. 

(2) The prices realised during the same years for gold and silver thread 

of your manufacture. If possible, the f.o.b. price in sterling of 
imported gold aud silver thread should bo given and the following 
items .shown .separately;—(1) freight; 42 ) insurance and trade 
charges; (3) customs duty; (4) landing charges. If this is not 
pos.sil)le, then state the c.i.f. price plus customs duty and landing 
charges. 

26. Have you any reason to suppose that prices at which foroigu producers 
sell for export to India (a) are unremunerative (5) leave only a small margin 
of profit to the producer, or (c) arc exported at a price below the lowest current 
price in the home market. 

27. Do you consider that as compared wdth the foreign manufacturer the 
Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in all or any of the following points; — 

(o) cost of plant or machinery’; 

{h) cost of export labour; 

(r) (!Ost and efficiency of ordinary lalmiir; 

(d) the provision of raw materials; 

(e) freights on finished goods; 

(f) customs duty on imported materials; 

(o) fha raisiug of capital. 
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28. Which of the disadvantages mentioned in your answer to question 
No. 27 do you consider as permanent and winch as temporary? 

29. Is there any difference in quality recognised by the market between 
imported and Indian-made gold and silver thread? If so, to what extent does 
the quality of imported gold and sihTir thread depend on the employment of 
secret processes of manufacture? 

30. Please state the cu-stoma duties which have been in force during the 
last 10 years aiid the changes in such duties— 

(a) on imported gold and silver thread; 

(h) on imported imitation gold and silver thread; 

(c) on each of the raw materials used by you in the manufacture of 
gold and silver thread. 

To what extent do you consider that the rate of such duties has— 

(a) restricted foreign competition; 

(b) encouraged the Indian industry. 

Give figures of imports and production in support of your opinion. 


Pbocess op manupactubb an-d equipment. 

31. Do you consider that your factory is sufficiently largo as an economic 
unit of production to secure economy? What in your opinion is the 
smallest unit of production which can be operated economically under 
present-day conditions? 

32. What percentage of your total eaiptal outlay has been incurred 
on plant and machinery P 

33. Give a brief do.scription of your plant and machinery. 

34. Do you consider your machinery and other equipment sufficiently 
up t-o date and efficiout to enable you to compete successfully against the 
foreign manufacturers? 

3.0. Please describe in detail the process of manufacturr; oi gold and 
silver thread in your factory. 

36. What parts of your machinery, if any, are made in India? 


Capital accownt. 

37. Wliat is the block value of your property as it stood in your books 
at the end of the last complete year for which figures are available under the 
following heads :— 

(а) Tjancls. 

(б) Buildings. 

(c) Plant and machinery. 

(d) Other miscellaneous asseta. 

38. What do you estimate would be the present-day cost under the 
headings— 

(a) buildings, and 

(b) plant and machinery 

of erecting a factory having the same output as your present factory? 

39. Please state the profit which has accrued on the working of the 
factory in each of the last ten years and the rates of dividend paid on the 
shares (if any). 
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Works Cost. 

40. Please fill up the two forms annexed to the questionnaire regarding 
works costs ? 

41, Was the works cost increased in any of the years for which figures 
have been given owing to the fact that the factory was working at less 
than its full capacity.’* If so, which were the items principally affected? 
To what extent would they probably have been reduced if a full output 
had been obtained. 


OVEBEEAD CHABOES. 

(i) Depreciation. 

42. What are the rates allowed by the Income-ta-x authorities? Do you 
consider that in cakfulatin*' the cost of producing gold and silver thread, 
these rates are suitable. If not what rates do you suggest? 


(ii) Working Cotpilal. 

43. What is the working capital which the company requires— 

(a) according to its present output; 

(b) according to the output equivalent to it.s full capacity. 

44. What is the average value of the stocks of finished goods held by 
the company? What period normally elapses between production and 
payment ? 

{Hi) Agents Commi.ision and Head Office expenses. 

45. (a) Has the Company a Head Office other than the office of the 
local management? 

(6) Is it under the control of a firm of Managing Agents? 

46. If the answer to question 45 {a) is in the affirmative please state— 

(1) The annual amount of the Head Office expenses; 

(2) The Ilanuging Agents commission. 

(iv) Manufacturers Profit. 

47. What rate of dividend do you consider a fair return on ordinary 
shares in a factory manufacturing gold and silver thread? 

Claim, for Protection. 

48. Tn paragraph 97 of their Report, the Fiscal Commission laid down 
three conditions w’hich in ordinary cases ought to be satisfied by industries 
claiming protection. Do you consider that these conditions are satisfied 
in the case of the gold and silver thread indnstry? And in particular— 

A. Do you claim that the industry possesses natural advantages, such 

as an abundant supply of raw materials, cheap power, a 
sufficient supply of labour or a large home market? 

B. Do you claim that wnthout the help of protection, the industry 

is not likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so 
rapidly as is desirable in tho interests of the country? 

C. Do you claim that the indnstry will eventually be able to face 

uorld competition without protection? 

These conditions have been approved by the Government of India and by 
the Legislative Assembly and it is therefore of groat importance to ascer¬ 
tain whether they are satisfied. If you consider that the gold and silver 
tliread industry fiilfils these conditions, the reasons for your opinion should 
he fully explained. 
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49. Do you claim tliat the Gold and Silver* Thread Industry satisfies 
either or both of the conditions mentioned in paragraph 98 of the Fiscal 
Commission’s report, viz .:— 

(a) That the industrj' is one in which the advantages of large scale 

production can be achieved and that increasing output would 
mean increasing economy of production. 

(b) That it is probable that in course of time, the whole needs of 

the country coulil l.e supplied by the hoine production. 

50. Do you consider that there are any features in tlie industry which 
make it peculiarly suitable to Indian economic conditionsP 

51. What is the amount of protection the industry receives at present 
owing to— 

(a) Tlie existing Customs duties; 

(})) Tran.sport charges between the country of production and the 
port of entry, i.e., freight, insurance, trade charges and land¬ 
ing charges? 

62. What is the amount of protection which .you consider necessary? 

Note. —The re.asons for proposing the particular rate recommended 
should be explained. 

53. If protection is granted by means of a duty, on what classes of 
thread do you propose that the duty should be levied? 

54. Do you recommend any form of assistance other than a protective 
duty? If so, your reasons should be stated. 

55. To what extent do ;you consider that protection, if extended to the 
industry, will affect other industries using gold and silyer thread? 


FORM I. 

Total expundUurt on production of gold and silver thread in each of the 

last four pears. 

1. Cost and amount of silver used. 

2. Cost and amount of cotton yarn. 

3. Cost of other r-aw materi.als (if any). 

4. Cost of factory labour— 

(a) For drawing silver wire and flatten¬ 
ing same. 

(h) Twisting lametta on to thread. 

(r) Gildiug. 

(d) Skeining. 

(e) Other labour, if any. 

5. Rower and Fuel. 

G. Ordinary current repairs and main- 
teiiance of plant, buildings and 
machinery. 

7. General services, supervision and local 

office charges. 

8. Miscellaneous. 


Total production for the year. 
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FORM II. 

Works cost per reel of 1,200 yards in each of the last four years,. 

1. Cost and amount of silver used. 

2. Cost and amount of cotton varu. 

3. Cost of other raw materials (if any). 

4. Cost of factory labour— 

(а) For drawing silver wire and flatten¬ 

ing same. 

(б) Twisting lametta on to thread. 

(c) Gilding. 

(d) Skeining. 

(e) Other labour, if any. 

5. Power and Fuel. 

6. Ordinary current repairs and main¬ 

tenance of plant, buildings and 
machinery. 

7. General services, supervision and local 

ofllce charges. 

8. Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Noth.—S eparate statements in the above form should be prepared Jn 
respect of each class ' f gold and silver thread. 



The India Gold Thread hGlls, limited, Perambur, Madras. 

A,— Writtbn. 

(1) Letter dated the drd July, 1930. 

I herew ith submit niy report to the members of the Tariff Board for kinA 
perusal and consideration. 


Enclosure. 

1. The India Gold Thread Mills wa.s originally started in the year 1907. 

2. The same was floated as a limited concern in the year 1921 and the 
Factory began work in the month of March 1922. The Company went into 
voluntary liquidation in the year 1929. 

3. (o) Gold Gilt Silver threads on orange and yellow silks. 

(h) Gilt Silver threads .are prcjjared from 1,000 yards per ounce to 
2.0(X) yards per ounce. Gifferent shades of gold colour arc pro<luced by 
using loss or more gold in solution. 

(c) Gold threads of highest guilding are mostly used in India. 

4. No. Real gold threads arc made of silk, silver and gold whereas imi¬ 
tation gold threads are made of cotton, copper and gold. 

.5 and 6. Capacity of India Gold Thread Mills Limited are 1,600 ounces of 
gold thread or 200 marks per mensem of 24 working days. 

Materiai.h. 

7. Twisted and dyed silk silver wire and gold. Potassium Cyanide is 
used in making gold solution. 

8. We get raw silk from Mysore and Kashmere. Benares is a great 
centre of silver wire manufacture. Prices vary according to market fluc¬ 
tuations. 

9. One mark of 24-') grams or 21 Tolas of gold thread contains .5 tolas of 
silk, 16 tolas of silver and ^ to i tol.a of gold. 

Labouk. 

10. No. New workmen are easily taught inanulacture of silver thread. 
Gilding work is chiefly looked after by experienced proprietors or employees 
with the help of workmen. Skilled labour is required for wire drawing 
industry. 

n. .To workmen. Wages range from annas 8 to Rs. 1-4 per diem. 

12. Ye.s, we derive steam power from steam engine. 

13. We get electrical energy for gilding purposes from dynamos. 

14. Wood fuel is used. 

15. i to S ton of wood fuel is required per diem for a steam engine of 
32 N. H. P. 


Market. 

16. It is impossible for us to estimate the total consumption of real 
gold threads in India. But considerable quantities are manufactured ia 
Surat and Benares. 

17. The products of our Factory were sold throughout the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. 

18. No. 

19 50 per cent. 

20. Yes, to some extent. 
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Competition. 

21. Internal competition is greater than external competition. 

22. (a) & (ft) Imported gold threads range from 1,200 yards to 2,000 
yards per ounce and are of highest gilding. 

{(•-) For the above mentioned qualities. 

(d) Except our Factory, Surat and Benares manufacturers prepare gold 
threads in machinery made in India. Indian machines lack in mechanism 
and a threading machine of 20 spindles cost Its. 150 whereof French 
machines of same number of spindles cost Rs. 1,000. Hence Indian manu¬ 
facturers are unable to produce better gold threads and compete with foreign 
countries. 

23. To a considerable extent. 

24. From France. Gorman real and imitation gold threads are not up 
to French standard. 

25. (i) For the last ten years the prices of all sort.s of imported gold 
threads are on a downward tendency and the present price is the lowest 
ranging from Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 for real gold threads and Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-8 for 
imitation gold threads. 

(ii) The present prices of real Gold threads produced in vSurat range 
from Rs. 23 to Rs. 30. Our Gold threads were sold from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 
more than Surat Gold threads. 

26. (a) No. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 

27. (a), (b). (c), (d) & (el No. 

(f) <fc (a) Yes. 

28. (/) Permanent. 

(o) Temporary. 

2f), Superior Lametta and threading machines. Improved Guilding pro¬ 
cess. 

30. (a) 30 per cent. 

(h) 15 per cent. 

(c) Wo take gold and silver as raw materials. We are not aw.are of 
the exact customs duties. 

(a) & (b) To some extent. 

Process of Manufacture ani> Equipment. 

31. No. 500 marks per month. 

82. 25 per cent, of total capital outlay. 

33. 8 Threading Machines (old model). French make. One double thread¬ 
ing machine (new model) French make. 1 single and 2 double lhre.ading 
machines friction movement (new model) local manufacture. One double 
threading machine (new model) local manufacture. 5 Lametta machines 
(non changing model) French manufacture. One Lametta machine Indian 
make Gilding plant and other machinorx' of French make. 1 wire drawing 
machine of French make. 

34. Yes. 

35. (1) Raw silk are bought twisted in threo.s or fives and dyed. 

(2) Silver bars are melted made into rods drawn successively in iron 
holes and then in ruby or diamond draw plates to a hair breadth size. 

(.3) Silk bobbins are inserted in threading machines. Lametta (flat¬ 
tened wire) bobbins arc attached to the silk and thus Lametta is covered 
on silk while coming out of the .spindle. This is called silver thread. 

(4) These silver threads are gilded in cyanide pure gold solutions witli 
the aid of dynamos and heat. 
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36. Complete threading machines Lametta machines and hand reeling 
machines. 

37. (a) Rs. 12.600 (5 acres or 90 grounds—Rs. 200—per ground present 
market rate minimum). 

(b) Rs. 27,127-11-6 (1 bungalow 5 outhouses compound walls. Present, 
valuation Rs. 32,000 minimum). 

(c) Rs. 26,244-13-10 open to inspection and offer. 

38. (a) Rs. 20,000. 

(b) Rs. 40,000. 

39. 1922-23—12 per cent. 

1923- 24—^9 per cent. 

1924- 25, 1925-26 & 1926-27—IVil. 

WoHKs Cost. 

40. Form I filled up. 

Form TI not filled up. 

41. Yes. Importation of ready made silver threads from Benares and 
Surat were stopped owing to no profit. Gilding plant can gild 600 marks. 
Threading machines only produced 200 marks per month. If sufiBcient. 
threads are manufactured there is profit. 

OvERIIEAn CBAEGES. 

42. Income-tax authorities accept depreciation, calculated by the Com¬ 
pany. 

WOUKINO CAPITAt. 

43. (o) 16,000. 

(b) 40,000. 

44. Rs. 10,000 a month. 

Agent’s Commission and Head office expense. 

45. (a) Yes, 

(b) Board of Directors. 

46. (t) 3,000. 

(ii) Ten per cent, of net profit. 

Mancfactubers pkofit. 

47. 17 per cent. 

Claim for protection. 

48. (a) & (b) Yes. 

(c) Yes. Abundant supply of raw silk from Mysore and Kashmere. 
Silver and gold can bo had at any time. Cheap electrical power. Sufficient 
supply of labour, large home market. Protection by way of customs duty is 
required for a long time until Indian manufactured gold threads are equal 
to imported goods. If silver and gold can be had at a price prevailing in 
European markets the industry will face world competition without protec¬ 
tion. 

49. (a) & (b) Yes. 

50. Hot climate, cheap labour, skilled workmen for wire drawing industry. 

51. (a) The existing customs duties has considerably restricted imports 
of real gold threads. 

(b) Wholesale exports to reduce transport charges and insurance to 
a minimum. 
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62, 60 per cent., 30 per cent. Customs duty has considerably restricted 
imports of real gold threads, 50 per cent. Customs duty will give a further 
impetus to the industry. 

53. Both real and imitation gold threads. 

54. Bounties for an organised gold thread industry. Guaranteeing a 
certain percentage of interest by way of dividend on the paid up capital. 

55. 50 per cent. Customs duty on imported gold thread will not affect 

' using gold thread.s. If the price of imported gold thread becomes 

prohibitive they will use Indian gold thread and their products will become 
cheaper. 


I regret my inability to submit the details in Form I as the Company 
Factory did not work for the la.st three years and as the same is in liquida¬ 
tion (Voluntary). I, however, herewith submit total expenditure on produc¬ 
tion of gold threads for one year at the present silver market rate. 


Us. 

I and 4 (a) Cost of silver wire .... 28,800 

2. Fine silk for our gold threads .... 9,600 

3. Gold for gilding ...... 12,000 

4. (a) Flattening as Lametta .... 1,440 

(b) Twisting lametta on silk .... 2.940 

(c) Gilding and chemicals. 400 

(d) Skeining and reeling.1,200 

(e) Engine driver and fireman .... 540 

5. Steam power Fuel. 3,000 

6. Oils, repairs, etc. .. 600 

7. Supervision and office charges .... 4,200 

8. Watchman, gardner and lighting, etc. . , 1,200 


Cost of production of 2,400 marks each of 21 
tolas . 65,920 


As per details of expenditure above mentioned the cost per mark comes 
to about Rs. 27-8. If the stock are cleared month by month we get a 
profit of Rs, 2-8 per mark. Now-a-days it is difficult to sell our marks at 
Rs. 30. If stock accumulates we have to undersell. We have to give trade 
commission. There were expenses of Rs. 3,000 per annum for our registered 
office at Madura. At the beginning of the factory we were able to declare 
12 per cent, and 9 per cent, dividend for two years (in the subscribed 
capital of Rs. 1,34,000) as there was not much profit from the fourth year 
the factory began to work at a loss. The Company went into voluntary 
liquidation in the year 1929. Therefore if the Government were to levy a 
Customs duty of 50 per cent, on imported real gold threads there will be 
further encouragement for the industry. 


(2) Letter, dated the Mith July, 1930, from The India Gold Thread Mills, 
Limited, Peramhur, Madras. 

I had duly received the typed evidence given by me before the Tariff 
Board. I have sent the same duly corrected. 

Silk.~~l regret for having told mistakenly that Rs. 50 is the twisting 
and dyeing charges for 3 lbs. I have corrected as Rs. 15 for 3 lbs. 

Prices of raw silk .—Last time we seem to have purchased fine raw silk 
of 6/8 deniors at about Rs. 18 per lb. I received no reply for my letter 
of 16th instant from Mysore Government Silk Factory for present quotation. 
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I thipk that China and other ordinary raw silk is not suitable for gold 
thread. We want very fine and uniform silk without knots, etc., for 
our gold threads. This is why we have to pay a higher price for raw 
ailk. In my opinion the prices of raw silk suitable for gold thread would 
not have lessened in price. 

I have to add that stationery, postages and travelling expenses of 1 
marc comes to about As. 6. I cannot say about income-tax. 


'(3) Letter No. 60S, dated the 31st July, 1930, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, to the India Gold Thread MUU, Limited, Feramhur, Madras. 

I am directed to refer once again to the evidence given by you before 
the Indian Tariff Board. The following question was asked; “Can we 
take Bs. 45,000 as the reasonable cost of establishing a new factory to turn 
out 500 marcs a month? ” and your reply was “Yes with Indian machines 
on French piodels ”. In correcting your evidence in question you have added 
after the figure Its. 45,000 “ ,R.s. 30,000 for 200 marcs ” and in the answer 

you have substituted the figure “ Rs. 75,000 ” for the word “ Yes ”. 

I am to say that the Board is unable to accept this alteration, w'hich 
affects all the subsequent calculations, without strong evidence to support 
it. You will remember that the figure Rs. 46,000 was arrived at after a 
detailed enquiry embracing all the possible items of cost, value of land, 
value of plant for 500 marcs a month, value of buildings, etc. I am also 
to state that the Board now ha.s figures of a plant in Bombay capable of 
turning out about 650 marcs a montii .showing the cost of the plant as 
approximately Rs. 3,000. Your figure therefore of Rs. 30,000 for 200 
mares ” seems quite unacceptable and it would seem on the whole that 
even the original estimate of Rs. 45,000 may have to be reduced. 

I am therefore to say that, if you wish your revised figures to be 

retained in your evidence, you .should forward a detailed statement showing 
clearly and exactly each item upon which your estimate is based. 


(4) Letter dated ith August, 1930, from the India Gold Thread Mills, 
Limited, Perambur, Madras. 

I am in receipt of your letter, dated 31st July, 1930, and the contents of 
which have had my attention. 

To-day I have enclosed herewith an estimate for production of 500 marcs 
per month. 

T very much regret for having said in my oral evidence, offhand the 
sum of Rs. 45,000 for the production of 500 marcs per month. I might 
have omitted several important items by mentioning the above said figure. 

I enclose herewith a letter* and machinery photos* of Messrs. J. Berthaud 
Fils-Lyon, dated 23rd June, 1922, in which you will see that the price of double 
threading machinery of 40 bobbins is 6,000 francs at the rate of 150 francs 
per bobbifl. The price of one lametta machine is 2,650 francs. But we do 
not know the present quotation for these machines. In my estimate I have 
calculated the price of a single threading machine at Rs. 400 (Indian manufac¬ 
ture with some changes in construction). 

We have to construct lametta machines here with imported steel rollers 
marked a, b, in the photos. These rollers are of high quality steel and temper. 
Wivh the exception of steel rollers, of lametta machines, dynamos, boiler and 
engine, and steam pump everything can be manufactured here. I am surprised 
to see that there is an estimate before you for a gold thread plant costing 
11s. .3,000 capable of producing 650 marcs per month. 


* Not printed. 
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1 tiiink Bs. 1,00,000 would be the cost of machinery alone capable of 
producing 500 marcs per month if we were to import the same from France. 

90 per cent, of the gold thread machines of India Gold Thread Mills 
Limited, Perambur, (Madras) arc of French make, others are local manufac¬ 
ture please note. 


Enclosure. 

Estimate for 500 marcs production. 

Threading machines and some other machines are Indian manufacture on 


French models. 

Bs. 

Buildings, ordinary and simple. 25,000 

Land .......... 5,000 

Engine and boiler and steam pump 20 N. H. P. about 10,000 
40 threading machines, each machine 20 bobbins . 16,000 

20 Lametta machines (see letter) .... 12,000 

3 Lametta rollers polishing machines . . . 600 

3 Gilt thread re : winding machines .... 1,350 

1 Gilding machine (capable of gilding 500 marcs per 

month) .. . 800 

1 Dynamo with metre board and wirings, 150x50 A , 1,200 

Small reeling machines about 20 ... . 500 

Shiftings, bearings, angles, pulleys and belt, etc. . 2,600 


Total . 74,960 
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THE INDIAN GOLD THREAD MILLS, UMITED, PERAMBUR. 

B.—Oral. 

Evidence of Mr. N. R. RANGACHARI, recorded at Madras on 

3rd July, 1930. 

President. —Mr. Rangachari, what is your position in the mill? 

Mr. SangacJiari .— am the largest shareholder in the concern. I am not 
one of the Directors, but my father was a Director. 

President. —^Are you the Managing Director? 

Mr. Bangachari. —I have been supervising the work and drawing a salary 
of Rs. loO a month. I was called a factory Manager. 

Dr. Matthai.' —Was there anybody above you? 

Mr. Bangachari. —The person above me was the Managing Director. 

President. —You have given us a statement of works cost in which you 
say that with the present plant the cost comes to Rs. 27-8 per martt. 

Mr. Bangachari. —Yes. 

President. —The present output is 200 marks a month. 

Mr. Bangachari. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to one of the questions in the questionnaire you 
say that the economical unit of production would be 500 marks per mouth. 
I understood you to say that the present plant is not very well built, that 
is to say the threading machines produce a smaller output than the gilding 
plant can deal with. 

Mr, Bangachari. —That is so. 

President. —If you were to produce 500 marks, I suppose your cost could 
come down considerably. 

Mr. Bangachari. —^There might be a slight reduction. 

President. —Let us go through the items one by one. The first item 
is cost of silver wire. 

Mr. Bangachari. —Yes. 

Dr, Matthai. —You might tell us what is the price of silver that you 
have taken into account, 

Mr. Bangachari. —The price I have taken is As. 8 per tola and As. 4 
for labour. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is that the bazaar price at present? 

Mr, Bangachari. —Yea, 

President. —If you were to turn out more silver wire, would the cost of 
labour go down? 

Mr. Bangachari .— It would be about the same. Drawing of silver wire 
i> altogether a different bnainess from the gold thre.ad making. We only get 

silver wire from Benares direct. 

President, —^Actually did you draw silver wire? 

Mr. Bangachari .— We tried it, but we found that the cost was 
prohibitive. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you got a machine for drawing silver wire? 

Mr, Bangachari .— Yes, we have one machine. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you draw silver wire? 

Mr. Bangachari. —We don’t. 

President. —All you do is flatten out the wire and make the silver thread. 

Mr. Bangachari. —Yes. Drawing silver wire is a separate industry. 
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President. —^You have drawn up this estimate on the assumption that, 
you get your silver wire from Benares and the silver would cost you As. 12 
per tola. 

Mr. Itangachari. —Yes. 

President. —You say “ Importation of ready made silver thieads from 
Benares and Surat wore stopped owing to no profit ”. 1 take it the posi¬ 

tion is this that m regards the flattening and twisting silver thread yon 
are capable of turning out 20(1 marks, but your gilding plant can gild 600 
marks. Therefore you are importing .300 marks of ready made silver thread. 

Mr. Bangaehari .—Dviring the first two years, we used to make 200 marks 
of silver thread from our own factory and imported about 300 marks from 
Benares and Surat and gild them in our factory. 

I)r. Mdtihai. —Then you found it was belter for you to get your silver 
wire from Benares rather than to make it on your own machinery. If you 
had a machine which could make .5(10 marks of silver wire, you would have 
found it more profitable to make your own wire rather than to import from 
Benaro.s. 

Mr. Bnngactiari. —Tho wire drawing business even if we had a machine 
capable of turning out .500 marks would not he a paying proposition for this 
reason that labour here is \ery costly. 

I)r. Matthai. —It comes to this that the most important raw material 
is silver wire, and so far as that is concerned, Madras is in a di.sndvantage 
position as compared with Benares, 

Mr. H/tngdchnri.— Yes. 

7)r. Matthai. —If the gold and silver thread industry were started in 
India and if Government were to offer assistance. Benares and other places 
in Northern India would prove better centres of production than Madras. 

Mr. Rangdchari. — Only for silver wire. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is the most important part. 

Mr. Itaiigarhari.' —Yes. 

President. —.4s regards the other part, you would be .able to make more 
profits if you were an inhabitant of Benares, 7 )urchascd this plant which 
]‘b in liquidation, transported it to Benares and inanufacttirod there owing 
to the labour being cheap there. 

.V)'. Bangaehari. —The industry in Madras Presidency has been in exist¬ 
ence for thousands of years. In Benares there is only wire drawing which 
is supplied from there not only to Madra.s, hut also to Surat. 

President. —Do you know liow they arc drawn in BeimresP 

Mr. Bangnehari. —They are drawn .successively in iron holes and then 
in ruby or diamond draw plates. 

.Dr. Matthai. —Supposing the bazaar )>rice of .silver was As. 0, would it 
tieces.sarily mean that you could get your silver wire from Benares at As. 13. 

Mr. Bangac/iarl.- -It will cost more. 

Di. Mnffhai. —Your cost of importing silver wire from Benares varies 
according to the bazaar pric'c of silver in Madras. 

Mr. Bangaehari. —^Tiiat is so. 

Preyident .— The next item is fine silk for gold threads. Is there any 
possibility of rednetiort under that item? 

Mr. Bangaehari.- -'So. T have estiinatod it at a very low price. 

Dr. Matthai. —You apparently get your silk from Mysore. 

Bangaehari. —Yes, from Bangalore Government Silk factory. 

T>r. Matthai. —You get your silk .and do the dyeing hern. 

Mr. Bangaehari. —Yes and twisting. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Wherc have .vou inc.-luded the dyeing ch.arges? 

Mr. Bangaehari. —Under fine silk for our gold thread. 
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dJ'i. Matthai. —Can yon approximat^'ly say how irmch of this Rs. 9,600 
ropiesent the cost of raw silk ? I don't want any exact figures. 

Mr. ftangnchari. —12,000 tolas of silk dyed (Raw Silk weight 16,000 
tolas). 

Tie. —What price do you pay for the silk that you get from 

Mysore H 

Mr. liani.iiM-hnri. —I can’t say it oll-)iaiid. 

W ould you hazard a .statenieut as to liow much of this item 
of Rs. 9,600 represents labour, twisting and so on? 

Mr. Jlamjdchari. —The cost of dyeing and twisting is Rs. 15 per 3 lbs. 
of silk, 

Vr(.iiilKitt .—If you were to increase your output to 500 marks, would not 
there he some reduction in the cost of dyeing and twisting? 

Mr. liangachari. —There will he some reduction. 

Dr. .Mufflioj.--What is the price of gold for gilding? 

-Mr. liangachari. —A month ago we purchased pure gold at the rate of 
about Rs. 2! per tola. 

Dr. Mnilliai .—These itetns (a) to (e) repre.sent labour charges. If you 
increase your output to 5(X) marks a month there will be some reduction 
in those charges. 

.Mr. Ttaiiijnchari .—There will bo no reduction under 4 (a) and (6). 

Dt. Matthai. —Why not? 

Mr, Eangachari. —One man is needed for every machine. 

Dr. Matthai. —’How many twisting machines have you? 

Mr. liangachari. —15 machines. 

Dr. Matthai. —Each machine can handle how much? 

Mr. Itnngachari. —On© machine handles 12 tolas. 

Dr. Matthai. —At pre.sent I understand your gilding machine can do 
about 500 roark.s more. 

Mr. Ifatigachnri. Even if we have one threading machine, we must 

have one gilding machine. 

Dr. Matthai. —How many hours do you work in your factory? 

.Mr. Faiigacti.ari. —From 7 to 12 a.M. and 1 to 5 e.M. 

Dr. Matthai.—Jn 9 hours how much can you produce in one machino? . 

.Mr. Rangarhari. —About marks. , 

Dr. Matthai. —So that if you want to increase your output, you have 
to have a large number of machine. Xhat applies also to twisting. 

Mr. Rangaihari. —Yes and flattening. 

/’rcsidciif.-Take the next item gilding and chemicals. There will be 
some reduction because your gilding plant is capable of turning out 500 
marks a month. Will the reduction be about Rs. 100. 

Mr. Rangachari. —We could do the gilding at Re. T per mark. There 
will be 50 per cent, reduction. 

Prr.ndent. —Is there any reduction in skeining and reeling? 

Mr. Rangachari. —There will be a proportionate increase. 

Prcsiilenl. —The last item engine driver and fireman, would that remain 
the same? 

Mr. Rangachari. —There would be a nominal increase. 

Dr. Matthai. —Steam power and fuel, would that remain the same? 

Mr. Rangachari. —With an increase of Rs. 500 the capacity can he 
increased to 500 marks. 

Dr. Matthai. —Oils, repairs, etc., will they remain constant? 

Mr. Rangachari. —There will be an increase of about R.s. 1,000. 

President. —Supervision and office charges will remain constant. 
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Mr. Ttangachari .—There will bo an increase of Rs. 900. 

F'resident .—Where will the increase come in? You are going to appoint 
more supervisors. 

Mr, FtangdChari .—Afore clerks will be needed. 

J)r. Matthai .—Why do you want more clerks? 

■l/r. l{aii(iat:hari .—Two clerks are necessary near the threading machine 

and also one clerk near the weighing department. 

Dt. Matthai .—What is the clerk.s’ bhsiness? 

Mr. Itanijachnri .—Weighing and receiving. It is not possible to manage 
with the -same staff. 

Dr. Matthai .—flow many clerks have you at each machine? 

Mr. Hanguchari .—.\t present we h.ave two clerks, one in the threading 
department and one in the weighing department. 

Dr. Matthai .—Would it be necessary for you to have two clerks in the 
threading section and two clerks in the w'eighing section if you raised your 
output to 600 marks? 


jVfr. Bangachari .—If the output is to be increased to 500 marks, I want 
three clerks in the threading department and two clerks in the weighing 
department. At the rate of Rs. 25, it would come to Rs. 900 a year for 
extra three clerks. 


Bre.ndent .—Let us work out the figures; — 


Cost of silver wire 
Fine silk for gold threads 
Gold for gilding 
Flattening us lametta 
Twisting lametta on silk 
Gilding and chemicals 
Skeining and reeling 
Engine driver and fireman 
Steam power fuel 
Oils, repairs, et<;. 

Supervision and office charges 
YVatclinian, gardner and lighting 


Rs. 

72,000 

23,300 

30,000 

3,000 

7,350 

500 

3,000 

540 

3,500 

1,000 

5,100 

1,200 


1,51,090 


If you divide Rs. 1,51,090 by 0,000 marks, the incidence per mark would 
be about Rs. 25-6-3. 

Mr. Banyachari. —Yes. 

President .—In answer to question 38 <a) and <5) you say the total capital 
cost of a factory established at present svould be ?hout Rs. 30,000, Building 
Rs. 10,000 and plant and machinery Rs. 20,000. 

Mr. Banyachnri. —Y'es. These are all country made machines on French 
models and ordinary simple building. 

Dr. Matthai .—French machines if imported would be more expensive. 

Mr. Banyachari. —Y^es, 

Presklent .—If you were bringing in French machines, you would be able 
to turn out a better quality, wouldn’t you? 

,Ifr. Banyachari .—^Wc could do as good a stuff as wc could turn out 
on a French machine. 

Dr. Matthai .—Who makes these machines? 

Mr. Banyachari .—T have done them myself. 








3)r. Matihai. —-Are they made of steel or cast iron? 

Mr, Bangachari, —Steel and wood. Spindles are all made of steel. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you got men in your factory who can do it? 

Mr. Mgngachari. —'We engage fitters and make the machinery. 

President. —^You purchased a number of machines and had the advantage 
■of copying those machines. 

Mr, Bangachari. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai, —In the beginning you made your thread entirely on French 
machines. 

Mr. Bangachari. —-Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Afterwards you began to make it on these Indian made 
machines. 

Mr, Bangachari. —Yea. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Was there any difference in quality when you made them 
on Indian machines? 

Mr. Bangachari. —There is some difference between French machines and 
Indian machines. The difference is in the machinery and not in the products. 

Dr. Matthai. —Can we take R.s. 45,000 as the reasonable cost of estab¬ 
lishing a new factory to turn out 500 marks a month? 

Mr. Bangachari.-^Yes,* with Indian machines on French models and 
buildings. 

Dr. Matthai, —Depreciation on that we take at 6i per cent. 

Mr. Bangachari.—Q must allow 10 per cent, depreciation. Machinery 
will have to work very fast and there will be breakdown. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing we allowed you 10 per cent, as depreciation on 
machinery and 2^ per cent, depreciation on buildings and land, the average 
Would be something less than 61 per cent. 

President. —^You require a working capital of Rs. 37,500 or say Rs. 40,000. 

Mr. Bangachari. —^Yes. 

President. —At the rate of 9 per cent, it comes to Rs. 3,600. Profit at 
10 per cent, on Rs. 45,000. 

Mr. Bangachari, —I want a profit of 15 per cent. 

President. —For years you have declared no dividends, 

Mr. Bangachari. —Even money-lenders get 12 per cent. 

President. —Not industrialists. Tatas protection is based on a 7 per 
cent, basis. Why should Government pay 15 per cent,? 

Dr, Matthai. —When we give you a certain rate of profit, what we mean 
is that is the minimum profit on which the industry can extend itself in 
the country. 

Mr, Bangachari. —I shall be content with 9 or 10 per cent. 

President. —10 per cent, profit amounts to Rs. 4,500. The total over¬ 
head charge is iRs. 10,475. Divided by 6,000 marks will give you the inci¬ 
dence per mark, Re. 1-12. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your works cost comes to Rs, 25. Depreciation, interest 
on working capital and profit at 10 per cent, would come to Re. 1-12. 
If you get Rs. 26-12, it covers your works cost, covers your depreciation and 
working capital and profit. 

Mr. Bangachari. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —How much commission do you actually give? 

Mr, Bangachari, —We give 5 per cent, commission. 

Dr. Matthai. — We have a statement from Messrs, Peirce Leslie and Oo., 
that their real gold thread is selling at Rs. 40. If you were producing 
on an economic scale and according to your own admission, the economic 


* The witness subsequently corrected it as Rs. 75,000. 
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scale is 500 marks a month, your fair selling price including your commis¬ 
sion, traders’ commission would come to Rs. 28 as against the foreign thread 
which is now Selling at about Rs. 39 a mark including duty and you have 
an advantage of Rs. 11. Why do you want any protection.*’ 

Mr. Itan.gaehari.-~-l have told you the other day that the weavers pur¬ 
chase only about lOO yards at a time. The difference between my price 
and that of the foreign thread is only very little when 100 yards are taken 
by the weavers. 

Dr. Matthai. —You sell 100 yards at a time. That will come, taking 
]Bs. 40 a mark, to As. 5 for 100 yards imported and for Indian As. 4. 

Mr. Itangachari. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Your contention is that in order to sell your thread, 
there must be a difference of at least one anna per 100 yards. 

Mr. Itangachari. —At present there is a difference of only one anna 
per 100 yards between the foreign thread and the Indian made thread. 
The difference should at least be As. IJ to As. 2. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why? 

Mr. Itangachari. —In order to induce the buyers to buy Indian made 
thread. 

Dr. Matthai. —They are buying Indian made thread. 

Mr. Itangachari. —It is being sold, because it is offered at a loss. At 
present the foreign thread is sold at As. 4 per 100 yards. The Indian thread 
according to our calculation, we should sell at As. 3. 

Dr. Matthai. —They are selling the stuff at As. 3. 

Mr. Bangachari. —We have alw'ays sold it at Rs. 27 or Rs. 26. Rarely 
we sold it at Rs. 28. 

Dr. Matthai. —The present market price is Rs. 30. 

Mr, Itangachari. —We may sell it at Rs. 30, but there is no demand. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is because you are not manufacturing. 

Mr. Bangachari. —There is stock of thread and we can sell it if there' 
is a demand. 

Dr. Matthai. —^At present the difference between your price .and the- 
price of imported thread is one anna per 100 yards. 

Mr. Bangachari. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If your thread was taken to the market here and was on 
show along with imported thread, if your price is lower by an anna, the 
purchaser would he inclined to buy your thread rather than foreign thread. 

Mr. Bangachari. —Side by side with the imported thread in the market 
there is the thread made in Surat. Rs. 30 is the price of the Madras thread j 
Rs. 40 is the price of foreign thread and Rs. 23 for Surat thread. Customers 
would go in for Surat thread. 

Dr. Matthai. —You said in answer to one of the questions that you. 
suffered more from internal competition than from extern.al competition. 
Do you mean you suffered from competition from Benares more than from 
foreign thread? 

Mr. Bangachari, —^We have to make a thread comparable to the foreign 
thread. For that we have to import foreign machinery. If we are to import 
foreign machinery and manufacture thread, it will have more shining appear¬ 
ance and people would go in for it. On the other hand if we are to do 
with country machine, Surat people will offer their thread at Rs. 23. 
We are between the devil and the deep sea. We can neither compete with 
the Surat manufacturer nor with the foreign manufacturer. Surat is more 
dangerous from our point of view. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing Government decided to prohibit imports of Surat 
thread into the Madras Presidency, you will be able to go on with your 
factory. 

Mr. Bangachari.^Yea. 
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Dr. Matthai .—There would have been no liquidation. 

Mr. Barujachari .—No. 

President. —There is difference in quality between foreign thread antf 
your thread. 

Mr. Banfiaihari .—There is no difference between the thread made in 
Madras and the thread made in France, but tliere is some difference in 
gilding. 

President. —We have been informed that thread made in Madras doesn’t 
wash very well, and the gilding comes off the silk. 

Mr. Bangarhari, —(Lace upper cloth sample shown.) 

President. —Is it j’oiir own manufacture? 

Mr. Bangnihnri. —Yes. Tn the ease of Surat threads, that thing happens. 

Dr. .Uoff/iai. Some of the gilt has come off? 

Mr. Bangochari. —It is six months old. It has been washed 4 or 5 times. 

T)r. Matthai. —.\nother complaint that we heard is about the twisting. 
When you get it washed, the silver lametta comes off the thread. 

Mr. Bnngachari. —That kind of complaint can be levelled against Surat 
thread. 

Dr. Matthai. - Y'our point is that tho present difference of Us. 10 between 
yonr price and the price of imported thread is entirely due to the fact 
that the foreign thread is more shiny than yours. 

Mr. Bangarhari. —Yes. 

T)r. Matthai. —Can you tell me why it is that you arc not able to gild 
your thread exactly like the foreign manufacture? 

Mr. Bangarhari .—It is because our labour is not sufficiently trained as 
not to touch the thread when it is being manufactured. 

Dr. .Matthai .—1 take it you are using French machinery for gilding. 

J/r. Bangarhari .—Yes. 

Dr. Matth ai .—If you are using French machinery, then you must be 
able to do it more or less as Frencli people do. 

Mr. Bangarhari .—Yes. From the lametta st^ge to the final stage, it 
should not be touched by hand. Our labourers sometimes touch it by hand 
and it is not shiny. 

Dr. Matthai .—With .a little more experience your workmen will Ih) able 
to do it. 

Mr. Bangarhari .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—Suppose Government decided to protect this industry and 
then so arranged the prices that the foreign thread would sell at about 
Rs. 10 or Rs. 11 above your fair selling price, that, would enable you to 
go on for a longer period and for your workmen to develoij the necessai'y 
skill. 

Mr. Bangarhari .—There is the question of Surat. If there is no question 
of Surat, we would be able to do it. 

Dr. Matthai .—What I am asking you is this: a.ssuming for the time 
being that Surat thread is not being imported into Southern India at all, 
We have calculated that if you i>roduce about OW marks a month, tho selling 
price of Hs. 28 in Madras would enable you to earn a reasonable profit. 
Therefore if Government decided to arrange that foreign thread would sell 
at Rs. 39, the cu.stomer would be prepared to buy Indian thread at Rs. 28. 

Mr. Bangaihari. —Government would find it difficult to enact a law by 
which they could say that no foreign thread could sell at less than Rs. 39, 
becau.se there is the imitation thread. 

Dr. Matthai .—Let us assume that Government is more re.sourceful than 
you suspect it to he. If foreign thread sells at Madras at Rs. 39, then 
I take it you nro satisfieil. 

Mr. Bangarhari .—Yes. 
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President. —Is Surafc thread inferior to what you produce? 

Mr. Itanoacliari. —^Yes. 

President. —In what particular way? 

Afr. Tiangachari. —The silver comes off and the silk is visible when washed. 

President. —Then why is it able to sell: is it because its price is so 
low? 

Mr. Bangachari. —It is only a question of price. 

President. —People who buy French thread are those the cla.ss of persons 
who buy Surat thread? 

Mr. Bangachari. —Most of the people who buy foreign thread won’t go 
in for Surat thread. 

President. —Is it because the thread is inferior? 

Mr. Bangachari. —Yes, because the Surat thread is definitely inferior. 

Pre.iident. —AVould you agree that so far lus Surat thread is concerned 
if we w'ere to increase the duty on imported thread it would not mean 
that the people who buy Surat thread would buy your thread because it is 
superior to Surat thread? 

Mr. BangnclMii. —If a sufficient prohibitive duty is put on foreign thread 
there will be an increased market for Perainhur thread. People who 
patronise Surat will always go in for Surat. 

President. —Hut people who patronise foreign thread, will the.y go in for 
Burat thread? 

Mr. Bangachari. —People who now buy foreign thread will go in for my 
thread. 

President. —So that roughly as 1 understand your case protection is 
needed in order to keep the gold and silver thread industry in Madras going 
but it is not necessary so far as the Surat manufacture is concerned. 

Mr. Bangachari. —I would not say that. I have come here to represent 
my own case. Tlie industry in Surat is run on cottage industry whereas 
my works is a Limited concern and in order to enable this company to 
carry on the business a sufficiently high rate of proliibitive duty should bo 
imposed on foreign thread. Surat’s (oise for protection is very much loss 
than ours because it is run on cottage industry lines. 

T>r. Maithai. —In wlmt respect is Surat thread inferior to foreign thread? 
The difference between your thread and foreign thread is in respect of 
gilding ? 

Mr. Bangachari. —Ves. 

Dr. Matthai. —The difference between foreign thread and Surat thread 
i> tbai it it less shiny and the lametta comes off and the silk is visible. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Bangachari. —Yes. 

President. —Does tho same apply to Bonures thread? 

Mr. Bangachari. —In Benares it is more a wire drawing industry than 
gold thre.nd industry. Moreover they are all thick threads. 

Dr. Matthai. —The difference between .your price and Surat price is 
Rs. 5 and the difference between foreign price and your price is Rs. 10? 

.If r. Bang a cha n. —Y es. 

President. —In your case the customer would be prejudiced not merely 
because the appearance of your thread is inferior hut because your product 
is a new product in the market. You have got to establish your market 
connections and therefore there is always a certain amount of prejudice 
against a new concern. 

Mr. Bangachari. -Yes, those are the difficulties. It is less shiny : it is 
a new concern and we have not yet made definite connections. 

President. —Possibly the fact that Surat thread is recognized as definitely 
inferior attaches a stigma to your industry too. Because of the inferiority 
of Surat thread, the whole Indian industry suffers? 
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Mr. Bavgdchari. —Yes, that is so. 

Dr. Matthai. —Ti the difference Imtiveen your price and the Surat price 
is Rs. 5, T take it that difference in price represents tlie difference in quality 
and nothing else? 

Mr. JtniKjachari .—Yea. 

Dr. Mdtthui.—hut the difference between j'our price and the foreign 
price represents not merely the difference in quality but the prejudice against 
you in the market? 

Mr. Hdncjacluiri. —That is correct. 

Dr. Matthdi. —If we assume that the prejudice on account of quality 
is about Ks. .5 what Ls left, viz., Rs. 5 represents the isrejudice against you 
because you are a new concern trying to establish a reputation in the market. 

Mr. Ttanrjaehari. —That may- be so but there are peisons in India who 
say now that there i.s a duty of 38 per cent, on foreign thread why not 
give us the difference of that duty? 

president. —The wholesale dealer sa.v.s “ Government has put a duty of 
38 per cent., why .should the manuf.actnrcr get that present: give us 38 
per cent, cheaper and we will buy your staff ”. Ts that what you mean? 

Mr. Ennijai hari.- -Kot exactly that but they ask us that .your price ought 
to he vei'y much less. 

Dr. Mntthai. —What the dealer asks is that so long as foreign thread 
bears a duty iif 38 [ler cent., between your thread and foreign thread there 
must be a difference corresponding to this 38 per cent. ? 

Mr. Jtanijacfiari. —That is the kind of argument they make. 

Dr. M'ltihai. —Havo you any kind of estimate as to the quantity of 
gold and silver thread which comes to kfadr.as from Surat and Benares P 

Mr. Itnngachari. —That information can be had from dealers in Surat. 
But my impression is that even foreign importers arc .afraid of Surat. 

Dr. Matlhai. —Ts the market considerably stocked with Surat thread? 

Mr. lidugachari .—Y'es. 

Dr. Maithai. —More than the foreign thread ? 

Mr. Ttangachari. —May be slightly more. There is a reason for this 
increased stock. Sometimes this handmade thread iier skein is 3,600 yards 
in length. 

Dr. Matthai. —Who are your agents? 

Mr. Itangachari. —We sell through commission agents. Oui agent is 
Mr. N. R. Kuppuswamy. 

Dr. Matthai. —TIo is handling most of your thread? 

Mr. Itangachari .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.— Does he also deal in imported gold and silver thread? 

Mr. Itangachari. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —And also Surat thread? 

Mr. Itangachari. —Yes. 

President. —What do you call lametta? 

Mr. Itangachari. —Wire flattened is called lametta. 

Dr. Matthai. —Ts lametta which is imported as such used in making gold 
and silver thread here? 

Mr. Itangachari. —Tt is used for such things as garlands hut it is never 
used for m.muf.actnring gold and silver thread. Both silver and base metal 
lametta come from foreign countries. 

Dr. Matthai. —In 1928 the total import of lametta in India was 6 lakhs 
of pounds. 

Mr. Itangachari .—It must be mostly base metal lametta. 

Dr. Matthai. —The average value last j'enr of imported lametta is about 
Re. 1-8 per lb. 
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Mr. itaugachari .—That must bo base metal. 

Dr. Maitltai .—Some jieoijle iu Northern India and Surat and Benares 
have asked that the duty on imitatiun thread .should be raised. 

Mr. Itangacliari. —That is because their thread i.s mostly sold in competi¬ 
tion with imitation thread. 

Hr. Motthai .—So far as you are concerned you don’t want any increase 
in the duly on imitation tlu-ead, do you ? 

Mr. Uanyachari .—It is good to have a duty on this also, although it 
docs not matter to us very much. 

Dr. Maithai .—There is no real competition between imitation and gold 
and silver thread? 

Mr. Rtingarho.ri. —No. 

President .—In answer to question oO, do you consider there are any 
features of the industry which are peculiarly suited to Indian conditions.^ 

Mr. Itamjachari .—in hot climate yon gain in steam. 

President.— Do you think there is considerable saving in steam making 
in hot climate ? 

Mr. Jiangacliari .—I think so. 
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Mr. B. ). G. Sastri, GoTWttment High Seh«ol> Medial. 


Letter dated 21et July, 1930. 

I received the questionnaire with your No. 489, but did not reply, ae at 
•present, I am not in direct touch with a gold thread factory. But since 
you are likely to go to Surat, I might drop, as per accompaniment, a line 
or two which might interest you. 


Enclosure. 

A NOTE ON THE INDIAN GOLD THREAD INDUSTRY. 

1 CIO not know whether it is relevant, hut I might note with your pevuussion 
that I was the first person in India to take up seriously the question of 
the manufacture of gold thread in India with a view to oust the article 
imported from Europe. I began the research as early as 1910, and, with a 
few friends interested in it, started an experimental factory at Surat. There 
the various foreign processes and mac-hineries were tried and adopted, with 
the result that during war time when the -foreign articles became rare and 
very costly, the gold thread manufactured at Surat and Benares after the 
processes of the Surat factory came into its own. Its consumption has 
gradually increased with the result that at present broadly speaking | of 
the requirements of the Indian market in real yold thread is supplied by tho 
Indian gold thread and the foreign article serves only { market. India does 
not as yet manufacture imitation gold thread in any appreciable quantity. 
The next stage in the development of the Industry is, therefore, to manu¬ 
facture superior type of real gold thread to supply that ith market and to 
manufacture imitation gold thread. This matter is referred to below. 

2. In 1922, the Bombay Government deputed mo and the foreman of the 
: Surat factory to investigate the manufacture of gold thread in Europe. My 
report re this investigation—The Gold Thread Industry by B. J. G. Shastri— 
has been published by Bombay Government, and can be hwi from the 
Government Printing Press, Bombay. 

3. The Surat Factory—The Qauri Gold and Silver Works Co., as it is 
known—has withdrawn from the manufacture of gold thread for some time 
past for some trade reasons. But it is manufaeturing silver wire according 
to tho European method. This wire forms the basis of the gold thread. 
If your Board is interested in visiting the faotorv at Surat, you are welcome. 
It is at present run by my son. If I know when your Board proposes to 

'Visit the factory, I might ask the factory to arrange to show you over. 

4. I would answer the following points of your questionnaire : — 

48. The Conditions are satisfied as under 

A. Yea. Eaw materials—Silk and silver—are available as all over 

the woild. What little power is required is not costly. Skilled 

labour is available in plenty. There is a large home market. 

B. This is so a.s the industry in its initial stages has to pass through 

an experimental stage w^hudi increases the cost of manufacture. 

C. When this experimental stage is passed, any special protection may 

not be necessary. 

49. A. Y’es. 

B. Certainly. 

60. A peculiar nature of the industry is its adaptability as a cottage 
industry, a form which is quite suitable to the nature of Indian labour. 

66. In addition to the present revenue duty, I would propose a bounty to 
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Surat Gold Thread Merdiants’ Association, Surat. 

A.— Whitten, 

letter dateil loth Augunt, 1930. 

On behalf of the Sui-at Gold Thread Merchants’ As.sociation, I beg to 
send herewith the answers to iour questionnaire on the Gold Thread inquiry 
that is to bo answered by manufacturers. As the Gold Thread Industry is 
mostly a cottage industry, the various proce.sses of nmnufactuie arc curried 
on at various places an<l very often in the homes of the artisans. There is 
not a single factory where gold thread is manufactured from start to finish. 
Henco it is not po-ssible for the small factories to reply to your questionnaire 
which is baaed on the assumption of the existence of such central factories. 
A joint reply by the manufacturers is, therefore, the best w-ay' to answer 
your (|ue.stionnnire. 

2. ]n this connection T might be perinitted to observe that mo.st of the 
manufacturers do not know English and are not conversant with the practices 
of big companies or inquiries like yours. So our answers might ai^pear in 
some places to be incomplete or unsatisfactory. We shall ti-y to make them 
clear in our oral evideruie, but we want to a.ssure you that they do not show 
anytliing but our ignorance of the right procedure. We hope you will: 
kindly bear with us. 

3. We want to state here that the gold thread industry is an ancient 
industry of this place (please .see Mr. Shastri’s iHeport); that it lost ground 
only for some time uinler scientific attack of the West, but has now been 
coming into its own. So it expects all the help possible from Government to 
establish it permanently. There is no economic reason why a single ounce of 
gold thread should be imported from foreign countries like Erance. Except 
scientific methods, which can be adopted at any' time under favourable 
circumstances, there is not a single point in which this country is at a 
disadvantage as compared with her rivals. As against this she has the 
great and exceptional advantage of the local market. 

4. We, therefore, are of opinion that the import of the foreign gold thread, 
real and half fine, should bo stopped with a, preventive duty of 200 per cent, 
as France has stopped with such duties the import of Indian laces, water 
silk cloth, etc., into her territories. Such practices will not be politically or 
morally wrong. Again there will be no economic objection to them, as 
they would not go against any other industry in tlie country or press heavily 
on consumers, who are not the poorest claase.s. as they can afford to buy such 
luxuries. We arc (|uite sure any other country in the world would take this 
step under the circumstances of this industry, ^foreovor there is a difl'erence 
of Rs. IS less per cent, of our goods than French goods, and if the duty on 
French goods be reduced even slightly wo would have to stop this business, 
as we are now-a-days doing this business at the least margin of profit, and 
SO lacs of workers in India would bo without employment. 

5. In case such a suggestion cannot be adopted we would rccomtiiend an 
import duty of at least fio per cent, instead of the existing 38 per cent, only 
to restore the .datus quo before the inipoj-t duty of 25 per cent, on silver 
was levied and the exchange ratio changed from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-6. 

6. Wc have also recommended that Government be pleased to take all 
the steps necessary to put the industry on ns efficient and up-to-date lines 
as in the West. Our suggestions are explained in detail in our answers at 
the proper place. 


Enclosure. 

Ansircrs tn QuesUonnaire. 

1. There are only private firms in this line. There is no registered 
Company. 
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2. Different factories started work at different times. Mo.st of the f.s.c- 
^;ories concerned with the gold gilt thread came into existence during the 
dast 10 years. 

(a) Gold thread from 250 to 2,500 yds. per oz. 

(b) Gold and silver thread can be classified as under : — 

(i) Silver or gold coloured. 


Leaf coloured. Gilt in various shades. 

(ii) Cotton or silk as the case may he. 

(Hi) Lengths from 250 to 2,500 yds. per oz. 

(c) This thread can be cla.ssified under two main heads as coarse and fine. 
The cour.se quality is u.sed for embroidery, while the fine for weaving. Doth 
the grades are used in almost equal quantities. 

4. No imitation gold or silver thread is manufactured in India. The 
difference between the imitation and the real thread depends upon the metal 
used; that with silver is real; that with a baser metal (mostly copper) is 
imitation. 

5. No definite answer is po.ssible, as this representation is not from a 
single firm. Again, this is a cottage industry, and the article is not manu¬ 
factured in any factory from .start to finish, but different factories are engaged 
in different stages of the manufacture. 

6. The answer is the same as in 5. 

7. Cotton and silk thread, silver and gold and chemicals. 

8. Cotton yarn and chemicals arc foreign imports. Gold and silver is 
obtained from the local m.arket. 

Silk is locally manufactured from raw silk, native or foreign mostly. 

9. The 1,200 yards variety contains if part thread and f part silver, and 
«ome gold. For details please see Form II. 

10. Sufficient l.ahour is available. All labour is skilled but not scientifi¬ 
cally trained. 

11. All labour is Indian. As the inditstry is mostly n home industry, 
almost all the members of a family, male.s, females and children, are 
engaged in the factory work. So no exa<!t figures can be given as to their 
number. A male worker earns from As. 6 to As. 8 per day, while a female 
worker gets As. 5 to As. 6 per day. 

12. Electric as hand power is gener.ally used. 

13. Electric power is obtained from the Town Electric Supply. Its rates 
are .'Vs, 2 and As. 3 per unit. 

14 & 15. No; steam power is used. 

IG. The total consumption all over India can be put down as 
Rs. 1,25,00,000 of which India manufactures thread worth about Re. 1 erore, 
while remaining thread worth about 25 lakhs js foreign. 

17. The markets are situated all over India, 

18. None. 

19. For real gold thread, please refer to 16. Imitation and half fine 
article is mostly foreign. 

20. Yes. Plea.se refer to official correspondence in connection with this 
in the year 1924, when the Indian budget contained a proposal to reduce the 
import duty' of real gold thread from 30 to 15 iier cent, in order, among other 
things, to check such illicit importation. 

21. The foreign competition is 75 per cent. French; and 25 per cent, from 
other European countries. 

22. (a) (i) Ileal containing pure silver. 

(ii) Half fine containing some silver IJ per cent, (guaranteed). 

(Hi) Imitation without any silver. 
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(h) Please see 3 (6). 

(c) Please sec 3 (c). 

(rf) Mostly in fine thread and specially as regards real gold guilt thread 
varying from 1,200 to 2,2(X) yards per o*. 

23. Half fine 1,(K)0 to 1,200 yards varietie.s replac^e the Indian real 
varieties, 2,400 yards and finer. 


24. Mostly from France and something from Germany and Italy and very 
small quantities from other' countries. 


25. Please refer to Government records. Current prices are approximately 
as under: — 


Foreign. 


Indian. 


1,200 yards cotton . 
1,200 yards silk 
600 yards cotton 
2,000 yards silk 
Imitation and half fine . 


Rs. 20 to 24 
Rs. 30 to 38 
Not imported 
Rs. 33 to 42 
Rs. 1-4 to 7J 


Rs. 17 to 20 
Rs. 20 to 26 
Rs. 11 to 15 
Rs. 18 to 28 
Not manufactured. 


The other information will be available from importers of this article. 

26. (a) Prices are likely to be remunerative. 

(b) And must leave a fair margin. 

(c) No. 

27. (a) Yes, owing to cu.stoms duty. 

(b) Yes, as no expert (scientifically trained) labour is available. 

(c) Yes, as ordinary labour is not efficient. 

{(1) Yes, owing to cu.stoms duty on cotton thread and on silk, and on 
chemicals and on silver. The high duty on silver which comos to about 25 
per cent, gives an advantage to the French manufacturers^ Which has not 
been corrected by increase of 8 per cent, in the duty on gold thread. This 
thread consists of 75 per cent, of silver, the duty on which will l>e 20 per 
cent, while the increa.se on the finished goods is only 8 per cent. So tho 
foreign manufacturer has thus an advantage of 12 per cent. Besides he has 
an advantage of 12^ per cent, owing to exchange ratio being changed from 
Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-6. So from 38 per cent, he gets a deduction of about 25 
per cent, and henco he has to pay only 13 per cent, duty, which is even, 
less than what most other articles pay and an article of luxury .should pay. 

(e) Not much. 

</) Ye.s, duty on draw-plates is very heavy, so also is that on chemicals. 

(g) Yes, as Indian capital is shy. 

28. None is permanent. 

(a) & (/) Can he remedied by Government at any time. 

(b) & (c) Steps can be taken by Government to remedy them at any time. 

(y) Can be remedied by co-operation and Government help in the form of 

capital, etc. 

29. The imported article is superior in finish and hence fetches a higher 
price to the extent of at least Rs. 15 per bundle. 

This superiority i.s not so much due to secret piocesses of manufacture 
as to the employment of up-to-date machinery and processes and scientifically 
trained workmen. 

30. Figures may be obtained from Government records. 

These duties may have restricted foreign imports to some extent, but 
have not given sufficient protection to the home industry. Figures of imports 
may bo had from Government records, but figures of production are not 
available. 

31 A 32. The question doc.s not arise as this is a cottage industry. 
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33. Please refer to “ The Gold Thread Industry ” by Mr. B. J. G. Shastri. 
The process will be shown on the spot. 

34. Our machinery and equipment are not sufficiently up-to-date to enable 
us to compete with the most efficiently equipped foreigners. 

35. Same as 33. 

36. Kxcept electrical accessories, almost all machinery is Indian made. 

37 -39. These questions do not arise, as this is a cottage industry. 

40. Form No. 2 is filled up. 

41. No definite figures are available, but owing to curtailment of demand 
or depression in trade factories do not work full time and then overhead 
and labour charges, which cannot be curtailed, lead to a loss. 

42. No special grievance, eicept that facilities should he given to carry 
over the loss of one year to the nejrt. Looking to the special nature of the 
industry an all-round depreciation of 25 per cent, is desirable on machinery. 

43. No definite figures can be given, this being a cottage industry. 

44. Same as above. Generally 6 months from the purchase of raw 
materials. 

4.5 A 46. Same as 4.3. 

47. 10 jier cent. 

48. The conditions are satisfied as under: 

(A) What little power is required is not costly. There, is abundant supply 
of labour. There is a large home market. As regards raw materials, cotton 
and silk are available weekly. If they are imported it is simply because of 
want of facilities to manufacture the finished products from them. 

(T$) Protection is necessary as the industry has not as yet passed through 
the experimental stage. It has still to improve its iiuicbinery and prcK'ess 
and to organise its capital and labour. It has also to pay a high tariff on 
its raw mfiterial.s like silver, cotton thread, draw-plates, chemicals, etc., and 
to undergo a disadvantage in competition on account of the exchange ratio at 
R.S. 1-6. 

(C) Vos, it should in duo course. 

49. (o) It is so, as it is proved by the cheapening of ratio of job work 
in big factories. 

(h) 'I'he Tndi;in manufacture has already captured 75 to 80 per cent, of the 
market; with proper facilitie.s the remaining market can be captnre<i. 

50. The industry can be adopted as a cottage industry, a form which is 
quite suitable to the nature of Indian labour. 

51. (<i) Please refer to 27. The protection does not come to more than 
13 per cent. 

(//) To the extent of about 3 per cent. 

52. We would have preventive tariff, if possible. There is no reason why 
India should not supply all her nced.s, to do which she will have to he taught 
to manufacture the articles at prc.sent imported, i.c., superior quality of gold 
thread worth about P.s. 25 lacs and half fine and imitation goods worth about 
Rs. 10 lacs. The manufacture of these goods of 35 lacs will give sufficient 
work for the people engaged iu this industry. 

Such a recpiest o.an also be supported by the considevatiodT of reciprocity. 
France has prevented Indian goods, like iriminings, billions, gallin',s and 
water silk cloth, etc., from entering French territories hy levying duties up 
to 200 per cent. Why should Indi.i not retaliate by iniijosing a similar duty 
of 2001 per cent, on Freiicb gold thread and cotton allied articles Butering 
India? Any country would take such an obvious step. But if a jireventive 
duty is out of cjoestioii. we would recommend a protective duty of at least 
6.5 per cent, to give the Indian iiMnnfaclurer the .some protection that he h.'rd 
before the duty on silver was levied and th.a c.xchaugo ratio was changed to 
Ks. 1-0 from Rs. l-h For calculations jjlease see 27. 

.53. On all imports. 
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54. Wo would also rGcommead a bounty of 26 per cent, on the manufac¬ 
ture of article.? of the same quality as that imported at present, i.e., Real 
Gold Gilt Thread of superior quality and half fine and imitation goods. 

We would also recommend that steps be taken to put the industry on 
up-to-date lines and to expand its market in foieign countries like America. 
In this oonneotion, we would support Mr. Shastri’s plea (see his Report) for 
the starting of Research Institution or a Demonstration Factory or grants to 
Research workers. 

55. The protection or preventive duties recommended will leave nothing 
but beneficial effects on other industries using gold and silver thread. For 
these industries will be ind\iced to use Indian article almost of the same 
quality at a much reduced cost as in the case of real gold thread or at not 
any unduly enhanced cost in the case of the substitution of the half fine 
thread by the real thread. In the latter case a slightly enhanced cost is 
oouuterbalamred by the fact that the real thread is used which will more 
than counterbalance it as it would recoup a part of the cost when the article 
becomes unserviceable and the silver and gold are regained on melting the 
lace. So the duties recommended in no w'ay be a handicap to the weaver who 
uses the foreign article or an injustice to the consumer using the article at 
present w’oven with foreign gold thread. Besides the duties will enable a 
very large class of people using the foreign article to be Swadeshi in their 
outlook, and make them consume the articles of gold thread more by keeping 
so much money in the country. Their beneficial effects on the industry of 
gold thread manufacture are quite obvious. 
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Evidence of Mr. B. ). G. SHASTBI> representing the Surat Gold 
Thread Merchants’ Association, recorded at Surat on 
Monday, the Ist September, 1930. 

B,—0»Ai. 


President. —Mr. Shastri, you are representing the Gold Thread Associa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes, the Surat Gold Thread Merchants’ Association. 

President. —You are authorised to speak on their behalf in every respect? 

Mr. Shastri .—^Yes. 

President. —You have been connected with the Gold Thread Industry for 
quite a number of years? 

Mr. Shastri. — Yes,. 

President. —For how many years? 

Mr. Shastri. —I should think for the last 20 years. 

President. —During the course of your connection with the industry you 
have undertaken at the request of the Bombay Government to investigate the 
conditions in Europe? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

President.—As a result of your investigations in Europe the increase in 
Gold Thread Industry in Surat has been great during the last ten years? 

Mr. Shastri. —I should think so, though it wnuld he presumptuous on my 
part to say so. 

President. —As a result of your visit to Europe a large number of machines 
have been introduced? 

Mr. Shastri, —Yes, new methods and new machinery have been intro¬ 
duced and that has increased the trade to a vei’y great extent. 

Dr. Matthai. —How long were you in Europe? 

Mr. Shastri, —8 months. 

Dr. Matthai. —You visited France and Germany? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes, and also England. In England there is very little of 
this trade. This trade is mostly confined to France and Germany. 

Dr. Matthai. —Lyon is the big centre? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —How long were you there? 

Mr. Shastri. —I was there for months. Niirnberg is the other centre. 

President. —-We want to ascertain the progress of the industry in the last 
10 or 15 years and we have certain figures here which were supplied by the 
Bombay Government to the Government of India. We would like your 
opinion on that generally. The Bombay Government gives the average pro¬ 
duction of gold thread in Surat as follows: — 


Lakhs. 

1916-21 ..6 

1921- 22 , . .. 10 

1922- 24 .. 25 

1924-25 .. . 20 


These figures refer to the position of the industry up to 1926. 

Mr. Shastri. —^Yes. 

President .—And comparing the present output with this estimate, it 
would appear that there has been a very large increase during the last 6 
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years, an increase which if the estimate of one crore is going to he accepted 
would he difficult to explain. I understand from what you were saying 
yesterday that these figures probably referred to the drawing of fine gold 
thread. 

Mr. tihastri. —Yes. 

I’rr.rident .—So that we might multiply these figures by 2 in order to get 
an estimate of the production of tho.so years of the total quantity of botli 
Coarse and fine thread.*’ 

Mr. Shusfri. —The estimate of one crore of rupees worth of gold tliread 
at present or during tlio last two or three j'ears is not for gold thread at 
Surat only. It is for gold thread all over India and that includes about 
Rs. 35 laklis worth of gold thread at Benares. 

Fresident. —You would put the present output at how much? 

Mr. Fhastri. —6.5 lakhs both coarse and fine. 

Frrsidrnt .—From these figures it appears that during the last 4 yeiirs 
there has been an increase of about Sit per cent. 

Mr. Sha.cfri. —Yes. 

Frenident. —As regards the number of hands employed that would he in 
proportion ? 

Mr. Shdstri. —Yes. 

Prcsidf.vt .—To what do you attribute this considerable inctcase in out- 
put in the laiit four years? WTint are the main causes? 

Mr. Shastri. —I think the most princi|)al cause is the increase in demand 
and secondly the 30 per cent. duty. 

Fresident. —The increase in demand is accounted for very largely a.s a 
result of the lowering in i)rice of gold thread? 

Mr, Shastri. —Yes. 

Fresident .—In f9'20 the price of gold thread was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 50 a marc, whereas' it is now Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. In 1920 
the price of half fine imitation gold thread was Rs. 28 a mnre, so that a 
portion of the market which was using half fine imitation gold thread is 
now able to afford real gold thread. Meanwhile the import duty of 30 per 
cent, has prevented the loroiguer from sharing in this iucreiwe in the market. 

Mr. Shastri. —Exactly. 

President. —It lias not enabled the Indian manufacturer to capture the 
entire market formerly held by the foreigners. That is the position? 

Mr. Shnslri. —Yes. 

]Jr. Matthai. —On these Government figures there is a slight decline in 
1924-25 as compared with the average of 1922-24. Now as regards fine 
thread it is a fall of about 5 lakhs, nearly 20 per cent. 

Mr. Shn.stri .—What did they put down? 

I>r. Matthfji. —20 lakhs in 1924-25 as compared with the 25 lakhs in the 
previous year. 

Mr. Shasfri. —I think these figures arc mostly approximate. But if there 
is a fall like that it might be due to the over-production in the previous 
year. I believe that the average production for these years would bo about 
20 lakhs fine and about 20 lakhs coarse. During the last five years this 
average production has gradually increased by 50 per cent. 

T)r. Matthai. —That is to say if you took your average production on a 
basis of, say, five years instead of one year or two years, 3 ’ou might find the 
figure of 20 lakhs right? 

Mr. Sh astn. —Yes. 

I>r. Matthai. —Then you put the proportion between fine thread and 
coarse thread at roughly 50 to 50? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 
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President, —The coarse thread is all used locally? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes, and it is exported also to Delhi and up-country places. 

president. —Roughly speaking one may say that coarse thread is used in 
the north and west of India and fine thread in the south of India? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Could you give us an idea of the data on which you based 
the estimate of production of 40 to 50 lakhs? 

Mr. Shastri. —I believe I was consulted in the year 1924 and we did go 
into some sort of figures based upon the number of merchants doing the 
business, the amount of business they did and the number of spinning and 
winding machines. 

Pr. Matthai. —Is it based mainly on the number of machines and the 
capacity of the machines? 

Mr. Shastri, —Yes. The total consumption of silver for this embroidery 
goods in Surat is about Rs. 1,20,00,000. Out of this about Rs. 60,00,000 would 
go to spangles, spirals and all the' other things that you saw yesterday. 
There is no competition so far as spangles and spirals are concerned. We 
don’t get real things from foreign countries. 

President. —As regards the import of real gold thread from foreign 
countries, as I have already told you, so far as we can ascertain from the 
Customs Department the import into Bombay of real gold thread has practi¬ 
cally ceased. 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

President. —Rs. 25,000 a year is the figure we were given by the Customs. 
The position is far otherwise in Madras where the licit imports—we haven’t 
get the exact figures, judging by the figures given by Messrs. Peirce Leslie 
—would not be less than 12 lakhs. You might add another 9 lakhs for the 
smuggled gold thread. So the imports into Madras are still substantial. 
What is the reason you would give for the continued import into Madras 
of French gold thread? 

Mr. Shastri. —The principal reason is that the imported gold thread is 
mostly used in the manufacture of high class goods. 

President. —^Where are those manufactured? 

Mr. Shastri. —They are manufactured in the east of Madras, that is 
Kumbakonam, Conjeeveram, Tanjore. 

President. —It is in those places that the imported thi-ead is mostly 
used? 

Mr. Shastri, —Yes, and in the other places like Dindigul, Salem and 
Coimbatore it is used to a smaller extent. A large quantity of Indian 
thread is used and a small quantity of foreign thread is mix^ and used. 
If they are using 10 threads 8 will be Indian and two will be foreign. If 
the warp is Indian then the weft will be foreign. 

President. —For these high class goods the Indian gold thread is not 
suitable? 

Mr. Shastri. —No. The weavers think that it is not suitable. 

President, —What is the reason? In what way does it fall short of the 
imported thread? 

Mr. Shastri. —There are two reasons; the first is the finish is not as 
good as the foreign article and secondly the silver on silk comes off more 
readily in the case of the Indian thread than in the case of the foreign 
thread. 

President. —As regards this question of silver coming off, I understand 
the difficulty as far as the Iniau manufacturers ■ are concerned is this: 
when the wire is put through the flattening course, according to Indian 
practice it is elongated to a far greater extent than is the case in Prance, 
is that correct? 
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Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

President. —So that the lairietta resulting in the flattening of the wire 
is extremely thin? 

Mr. Shasiri. —And very weak. 

President. —And therefore it won’t stand the strain of washing? 

Mr. Sh-astri. —Yes, and even weaving. Secondly the Indian machine for 
spinning this lametta on silk is rather defective. Tt doesn’t give as fast a 
twist as the French machine. 

President. —It doesn't fit so elosely as the French machine? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is that a diifereneo in the machine or a difference in 
the way it is worked? 

Mr. Shastri. —That is due to the difference in the machine. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the difference? 

Mr. Shastri. —There is that spinning wheel and on the spinning wheel 
in the French machine or in the foreign machine there is an arrangement 
which will exert greater pressure than in the Indian. 

Dr. Matthai. —It sticks to the thread much better? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Hut then twisting is the part of the manufacture which 
requires probably the greatest skill? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Therefore if you assume that the Freneh workman is more 
skilled then it would follow that apart from the machine, the way in which 
the thing is worked might also have .something to do with it. 

Mr. Skusfri.---Certainly ho is a bettor worker and produces a better 
article. 

Dr. .Matthai. —T am trying to suggest this point for this reason that 
supposing the industry is protected and under the protective duty you 
are able to produce more and more of this high class thread fo.'' use in 
Madras, it may be assumed that in course of time the Indian workmen may 
develop the same amount of skill and may he able to work up to the same 
standard of excellence, but if there is something inherent in the machine 
the case may be different. 

Mr. Sha-stri. —The machine can be adapted to that pattern. It would 
not be diflicult. 

Dr~. Matthai. —It would mean having an entirely different type of 
machine ? 

Mr. Shastri. —No, on this machine if the spool is changed, then it will 
give better result. ' 

Dr. Matthai. —You have visited the Perambur factory. We were told 
that the Perambur twisting machines were based more directly on the 
Freneh model than the machines here. What was your impression? Were 
they able to do the twisting better? 

Mr. Shastri. —At Perambur the workmen were not so competent, but 
the machine was better than here. My idea of the Perambur factory was 
that they did not turn out much of their own gold thread with their 
machines. 

Dr. Matthai. —But they imported Benares wire? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes, and even Benares silver thread. 

Dr. Matthai. —Simply they did the gilding? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. The Benares spinning is altogether in the reverse 
direction. Here in Surat they spin clockwise and those people spin in the 
opposite direction. Our experience is that Benares spinning is looser than 
that of Snrat and much looser than thgt of foreign thread. 
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President. —The second reason is the quality of the silk thread on which 
the lametta is twisted? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say the silk used in the Indian factories is more 
uneven ? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes, and of a very much lower quality. 

President.—So that the twist is not so regular in the Indian factories 
as in the French factories ? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. The article manufactured is not as supple as the 
foreign article. 

President. —As regards this elongation of the wire, if one had to produce 
gold thread of the quality which is imported from France it would be 
necessary first of all to elongate your wire in the flattening process to a 
less extent. That would imply more silver. 

Mr. Shastri. —^Yes. 

President. —That again, if you are going to get the thread of the requi¬ 
site fineness, would imply that the silk on which it is twisted must be much 
thinner. That would mean more care would have to be taken in spinning 
up the silk and probably the silk would cost a good deal more. 

Mr. Shastri.—Yes. 

President. —So that the cost to the manufacturer in India producing the 
class of gold thread competing with the French would be more? 

Mr. Sha.stri. —The quantity of gold used would be more because the 
quantity depends upon the quantity of silver. We have got a certain 
amount of surface of silver to be coloured with gold. If the silver is less, 
the gold required is less. If the silver is more, the gold required is more. 

President. —One of the main directions in which the manufacturer is 
going to incur greater cost would be that he would have on his thread a 
greater proportion of silver. Instead of having 70 per cent, he might 
have 80 per cent. ? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

President. —Secondly his silk will have to be finer and will cost him more. 
These are the two main directions? 

Mr. Shastri. —^Yes. 

President. —Thirdly more care would have to be taken in spinning? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

President. —Those would be the three directions, more silver, more ex¬ 
pensive silk and probably more wages for the labour or for the skilled 
labour ? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then as regards silk if you wanted to produce a quality 
quite as good as imported, probably you would have to get silk of a different 
kind from what yon could raise in India. Even the best kind of silk yon 
get from Kashmir would not be quite equal to imported silk? 

Mr. Shastri. —I have neither gone into this question, nor have I experi¬ 
mented in this line. My impression is that Kashmir silk is quite good if 
it is properly treated. That is to say according to the latest scientific 
methods and with the best machines available which are capable of giving 
us the silk that would be required. 

Dr. Matthai. —Where would the treatment take place, here or in 
Kashmir? 

Mr. Shastri.—tlero. 

Dr. Matthai. —You get it raw from there? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes, and then it is boiled. The whole process of making 
the thread from raw silk is done here. 
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TH. Mdtthni.—A greilt deal of improvement is possible in this direction? 

Mr. ShastrL —I should think a great deal of improvement is possible and 
Kashmir silk has got a very good promise in that direction. Till I saw the 
Kashmir silk I thought we would have to import the silk from France for 
this purpose, but I find now that Kashmir silk would perhaps bo useful to 
us for this purpose when it is properly treated. 

T)r. Matthai.-^Supyiosing you imported your silk yarn from France, it 
would he more expensive? 

Mr. Shufilri. —Yea, it would be 50 per cent, more expensive. 

Dr. Matthai. —Than the raw silk from Kashmir treated here? 

Mr. 8hnsfri.-—At present my experience is that if we don’t go in for 
manufacturing silk yarn here and if we depend upon imported silk from 
France, Germany or any other country as we do in the case of cotton yarn 
—at present we aro getting cotton yarn from outside as our mills hero 
are not able to produce the right .sort of cotton yarn—then it would be 50 
per cent, more expensive than the .silk at present used in the manufacture 
of gold thread. 

President. —Another direction in which the Indian manufacturer is defi¬ 
cient is in the dyeing of the thread? 

Mr. Sha.stri. —Exactly. The silk is not dyed as fast as it should be. 

President. —So that when the thread goes through the gilding process, 
the colour runs? 

Mr. 8liastri. —Yes. Then, there is another defecit that the colour 
gradually fades even after it comes out of the hath. If the bundle remains 
for some time, then there is deterioration in the colour. 

Piesideiit.'-That affects the. colour and possibly the gloss too? 

Mr. Shastri.—~Y<is. 

President. —The defective gloss is mainly the result of handling? 

Mr. Shiistri. —Y’es. Tt is also due to the defective process of electric 
gilding. This should be done in the mo.st cleanly way with the cleanest 
type of materials to which our people have to be trained. 

President.' —This is another direction in whiidi the Indian thread is 
deficient, the deficiency in lustre ro.sulting partly from insufficient care 
being taken in the electric gilding process and partly from handling during 
the previous processes? 

Mr. Shastri .—Y'es. 

Mr. Gunr/Vii.—Should not a demonstration factory w'hich would bring to 
the Indian manufacturer the recent piocesses in France or any other foreign 
country be of great help in this direction? 

President .—That of course is a matter which should be taken up with 
the local Covernjnenl. We might only make a rei;ommendation. 

Mr. S1iiislri.~^^'e would reforest you to make that recommendation. 

Dr. Mattliai .—Your suggestion is that along with protection, the indus¬ 
try sl)ould be organised on the basis of a demonstration factory? 

Mr. Gandhi .—Y'es. 

-Have you got Form T costs? 

Mr. Shastri .—Y’^es (handed in). 

7>r. Matthai .—This is 1,2(X) yard.s to an ounce? 

Mr. Shastri .—Yes. 

Dr, Matthai. —This is spun on cotton thread? 

Mr. Shastri .—Yes. For silk thread, you might add six ann.as to the 
labour co.sts. The costs have been calculated per ounce. 

President .—What would be the cost of 1,600 yards? How would that 
compare ? 

Mr. Shastri, —We don’t manufacture 1,000 yards. 
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Treside.nt. —Nor 1,800? 

Mr. Shasfri. —No. 

President. —What do you manufacture? 

Mr. tShastri. —^2,000 yards and above. 

President. —1,200 is the figure next below 2,000? 

Mr. Shastrl. —Yes. 

President. —Let us take 2,000 yard.s. The first item in the costs is silver. 

Mr. Shasfri .—Shall wo take extra deep common gold thread manufac¬ 
tured here? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Shastru —75 ]jer cent, will he silver and 25 per cent. silk. How shall 
wo calculate—per ounce or what? 

Dr. Motthai. —Per ounce of gold thread. 

Mr. Shn.slri. —Yes. We have been able to arrive at some figures. We 
shall take the figures of the manufacturer who.se gold thread is considered 
to bo the best. For the inferior quality we shall make the necessary deduc¬ 
tion from these figures and for the superior quality we shall make the 
necessary additions. As T say, this is the intermediate quality between the 
poorest and the best made here. 

2>r. Matihai. —This is 2,000 yards to an ounce, extra deep? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

Dr. Maithai. —Is this the medium quality? 

Mr. Shastri. —No, it is the special quality. 

President.--Better than the ordinary quality but not equal to the im¬ 
ported French thread ? 

Mr. Sha.stri.—Qnite so. 

Dr. Matthni. —Taking the ordinary kind of 2,000 yards gold thread 
that you make here and the common kind of superior that is imported this 
would bo a sort of medium? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

President. —Let us take the costs in tolas and from tolas we will make 
them into marcs. 

Mr. Shastri .— 

Rs. A. p. 

Silver —I tola . . . . . . .069 

Silk thread —i tola @ 12 annas a tola . . 0 3 0 

Wire making charges. (We get it from Benares 
and this includes freight, po.stal charges, 

etc.) .0 2 0 

Vlatleniug charges . . . . . . 0 0 6 

Spinning charges . . . . . . 0 3 6 

Gilding (including gold, labour, power, etc.) . 0 -5 0 

Wastage . . . • . - .009 

Oflice stall and supervision. (This really re¬ 
presents head office and trade charges) . 0 0 6 

Total . 1 4 11 

I think for the facility of calculation we can make it Rs. 1-6-0 and then 
multiplying it by R.s. 21 we got a figure of Rs. 27-9-0. This will fetch a 
price of about Rs. 29. If we want to sell it at Rs. 31 we shall have to 
make a selection and separate the inferior portion of the gold thread from 
the superior. 

President. —Let us find out first what would be the cost of ordinary gold 
thread 1,200 yards. 
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Mr. Shastri .—Jt varies from Rs. 13 to about Rs. 23, and Es. 28 is for- 
the highest quality. The (luality that sells for Rs. 18 will contain very 
little gold and will bo inferior in all respects. We might take the average 
of thi,s. But this is what it costs me to manufacture and if I were to sell 
it 11,5 it i.s, T will sell it at about Rs. 29, at the present duty. 

Fre.iidenl .—Taking the ordmaiy gold thread, that is to say gold thread 
which fetches Rs. 18 to Rs. 24, what would be the cost under the various 
itemsP Can you give us that? 

Mr. Slia.dri .—For the lowest (pialitj', most inferior Indian made oh 
2,000 yards. 

Fre-ddent .—Silver would he 63 per cent. 

Mr. Slifistri .—67 per cent. 

As. P. 


Silver 5 3 

Silk.2 0 

Wire making charges ...... 1 6 

Flattening charges.0 3 

Spinning 2 3 

Gilding.0 9 


It contains a nominal quantity of gold. 

President. —Wliat would he the percentage? 
ilir. Sliasiri, —.4bout 1 per cent. 

As. p. 

Wastage.0 6 

Office .staff and supervi.sion ..... 0 6 

The total comes to As. 13. For 21 tolas it comes to Rs. 17-1-0. Now it 
sells at Rs. 18. It would have to include the postal charges and other 
thing.5. 

President. —What do you estimate the postal charges at? 

Mr. Shashi —About As. 3. 

l)r. Malthai. —That would he the same in both cases. 

President. —Are there any other charges? 

Mr. Shastri. —They will have to pay a .selling commission. That varies 
from As. 6 to As, 12. Probably in this case it w-ould be As. 6. 

I}r. Matthai. —In the other case it is As. 12? 

Mr. Shdstri. —Yes. 

President. —As. 12 a marc? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

President. —And the postage is As. 3? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yo.s. The total conies to Rs, 17-10-0. This 1 think will 
sell at Rs. 18 and will leave a margin of As. 6. 

President. —So far we have got only works costs. There are certain other 
charges, e.f/., overhead (diarges, interest on capital, depreciation and so on. 
Mr. Shastri. —They haven’t got much of machinery. 

President. -Whnt is Mr. Natliubhai’s annual output? 

Mr. Shastri.—lla. 1,.50,000. 

President. —How many tolas would that be? 

Mr. Shastri. —About 1,00,000 of tolas. 

Fre.ndenl.—Couid you give us any sort of estimate as to the cost of 
niachinory he has installed? 

Mr. Shasiri. —Yovi have seen the machinery. 

President. —The rent of his house has already been included in the state¬ 
ment ? 
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Mr. Shastri. —I think so. 

President. —What doos the machinery cost? 

Mr. Shastri. —It is included in the cost of gilding—As. 5. 

President. —Then may we take it that this is complete. It includes depre- 
'•ciatdon and profit? 

Mr. Shastri. —Xot profit. This is the cost. 

Dr. Matthai. —This is both works cost and overhead? 

Mr. Sha.stri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —We will have to determine the profit. 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

President. —What sort of investment has he got in this business? 

Mr. Shastri.--About Rs. 60,000. 

Pre,sident. —Tliat is what we call working capital. 

Mr. Sha.'itri. —Yes. 

President.--Lot us take Rs. 70,000 with Rs. 10,000 for his machinery. 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

President. —Let us allow 10 per cent, and give him Rs. 7,000. 

Mr. Shastri. —Yo.s, hut I don’t think he will get Rs. 7,001). 

Dr. Matthai. —Allowing 10 per cent, on Rs. 70,000 and assuming a lakh of 
tolas a year as the output, that moans practically an anna per tola as the 
profit. That would be lls. 1-4-0 per marc. The total comes to Rs. 29-12-0. 

President. —That is what we call fair selling price. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is delivered in Madras. 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

President. —Let us see what alterations would be required to bring his 
gold thread to the finish of the French thread and that is the crus of the 
matter, 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. There is one thing which my friend tells mo. He 
has not included the interest which he has himself to pay on Rs. 70,000. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you allow Rs. 7,000 it is included in that. 

Mr. Shastri. —Supposing he has got no money of his own, he will not 
get it for less than 6 per cent. 6 per cent, would be the most liberal term 
on which lie would get the capital. Otherwi.se some people might have to pay 
even 9 per cent, f suppose even the ordinary merchants will have to pay 
9 per cent. So if we take 6 per cent., his margin of profit only remains 
ut 4 per cent. When we take 10 per <^ent. it is not a lilieral margin. 

President. —Rut we have added another Rs. 10,000. He says that he 
has only invested Rs. 60,000, whereas we have taken it at Rs. 70,000. 

Mr. Shastri. —Y'ou may take Rs. 60,000. That won’t make much differ¬ 
ence. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing he borrowed the capital he would get at 6 per 
cent. In addition to that he wants some profit for himself. What would 
be the approximate rate that he would like to be allowed? 

Mr. Shastri. —He would not expect more than 4 or 5 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai.—Th-at comes to 11 per cent. 

Mr. Sluislri. —Ten per cent, will meet the case in this way—6 per cent. 
intere,st and 4 per cent, profit. The rate of profit is not an high as }C 
per cent. The profit is onlj' ahc.ut 4 per cent. He will consider himself a 
lucky man if he gets 4 per cent, profit. Very few people get 4 per cent, 
On the other hand, some of them even lose. If a man does a business of 
Rs. 1,.50,000 he might be earning Rs, 1,000 or Rs. 1,200. 

Dr. Matthai. —You would admit that if we allowed you 10 per cent, on 
the whole capital, that would be a fair allowance. 
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Mt. Shastri. —Yes: at least he would not be losing money. In the present 
circumstances it is considered a fair profit to him. 

President. —Let us get to the question of bringing the Indian thread to 
the quality of the imported thread. 

Mr. Shastri. —Before we take up that question, there is another point I 
want to put before you. In these figures, the gentleman whose costa we have 
taken says that no provision has been made for his own pay. He does 
supervision work. 

President. —I thought it was included under supervision. 

Mr. Shastri. —No. If Ije is a hurra sahib and wants to engage a mana¬ 
ger, he would probably have to pay Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,200. I myself would 
not take up the job for le.s.s than Rs. 800. 

Dr. Matthai. —For example if he was a manager of an industrial concern 
of this size what would he get for his managerial work? 

Mr. Sha.stri. —He might expect a salary of about Rs. 200 a month. That 
will come to Rs. 2,400 a year. 1 think that the 4 per cent, will cover that. 

Dr. Matthai. —Does lie suggest that there ought to be any addition to 
the 10 per cent. ? We .are allowing (5 pci’ < ent. for the money he has to 
borrow. On top of that, wc are allowing a margin of 4 per cent, to cover 
profit in the real sense. Then, in addition to that, he wants about Rs. 200 a 
month to cover remuneration for managerial work—is that the position? 
Supposing wo allowed 0 per cent, on his capital and in addition to that 
allowed him Rs. 2-00 a month, would that represent his position more 
accurately? 

Mr. Sha.sfri. —That would represent his costs and whatever is left will 
be his profit. Profit mn.st include also some insurance for lean years or lean 
times, that is when the factory is not working at full strength. This is on 
the assumption that the factory works at its full capacity. 

President. —What wc usu.ally do is to take n figure on the total invest¬ 
ment. But there is very little investment in this case. 

Mr. Sha.stri. —My .submission is this. Supposing his sale comes to 
Rs. 76,000, even then ho has to pay all the charges—his permanent men, 
his own jHs. 200, interest at the rate of 6 per cent, on Rs. 70,00t), etc. My 
idea is that in that 4 per cent, we have also to make allowance for some 
reserve fund which might iiolp him over lean years: that is to say, the 4 
per cent, margin of profit is too small for an industry like this. 

President. —Supposing instead of 10 per cent., take a somewhat higher 
rate, would you agree? We have allowed 10 per cent, on Rs. 70,000 which 
comes to Rs. 7,000. Supposing we add R«. 2,000 and make it Rs. 9,000 to 
cover everything, would you consider that fair? 

Mr. Shastri. —I don’t understand what line you are taking. As a matter 
of fact, they don’t make this profit. 

I> . Matthai. —AVhat we ai-e trying to get at is what would bo the fair 
selling price for the Indian manufacturer—the amount that he ought to 
get, not that he actually gets? 

Mr. Shastri. —In that ca.se, I will put it this way. I will include all the 
possible charges and then say that a profit of 10 per cent, excluding all the 
charges will bo a fair return in a line like tlii.s. 

D~ Matthai. —10 per cent, on what? 

Mr. Shastri.-^IQ per cent, on investments. It will include all the risks 
that the manufacturer takes, viz., silver price changing, silk price fluctuat¬ 
ing and so on. Wo have not provided for lean years and such things. 
These also will be covered. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is that the usual trade practice? Is it the suggestion 
that w’o should allow a margin of 10 per cent, on the priced realised? 

Mr. Shastri. —In the present case, w'c have taken the investment at 
R.S. 70,000. If you take the intere.st at 6 per cent., it will come to Rs. 4,200, 
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and for the managerial work it will be another Rs. 2,400. The total comes- 
to Rs. 6,600. Then, add to this Rs. 7,000 more for profit at the rate of 
10 per cent. 

Dr. Matihai. —On what? 

Mr. Hhashi. —On the sale of 1 lakh of tolas of gold thread or on the sale^ 
proceeds of Rs. 1,.50,000. 

Dr. Matthai. —Rs. 7,000 would be how much percentage? 

Mr. Shastri. —What I say is that over and above the costs he has cal¬ 
culated, the profit should be Rs. 7.000. On his business, the manufacturer 
ought to make Rs, 13,600. That will leave him, excluding interest and 
managerial remuneration, a net profit of Re. 7,000. 

Dr. Matihai. —Supposing the money is borrowed,- on Rs. 60,000 he has 
got to pay 6 per cent, which comes to roughly Rs. 4,000. 

Mr. Shasiri .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —How much would the Rs. 4,000 come to per marc? 

Mr. iShastri. —1 will ask you to include Rs. 2,400 as managerial charges. 

Dr. Matthai. —As part of the regular charges? 

Mr. Shastri. —Exactly. Then, it will come to Rs. 6,400 for one lakh of 
tolas of gold thread. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you take it at about Rs. 6,400, it would come to about 
Rs- 29-8 per marc. 

Mr. Shastri.—^Ahont that. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then, your suggestion is to add Rs, 7,000 which e«nes to- 
Rs. 3 per marc. 

Mr. Shastri.~Ahoui that. 

Dr. Matthai. —That brings it to Rs. 32-8 

Mr. Shastri .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would you consider that a fair selling price? 

Afr. Shastri. —If I were to consider whether I should enter this business 
or not, I should not enter it if 1 were not sure of 10 per cent, profit. 

Dr. Matthai. —^That is, unless you could realise a price of Rs. 32-8 you 
would not enter this business? 

Mr. Shastri .—That is my point. As a matter of fact, the manufacturer 
cannot get more than Rs. 31 per marc. Perhaps, that will be the highest 
figure. In some cases, the manufacturer might be getting even less, say 
Rs. 30. That means ,the managerial charges are swept away and the rate of 
profit becomes low to that extent. 

‘President. —Let us take, for purposes of argument, Rs. .32-8 as the fair 
selling price. Let us see what would he necessary to add in order to bring, 
the output to the French standard. 


Mr. Shastri — 

Silver 80 per cent. 

Silk .... 
Wire 

Flattening 

Spinning 

Gilding 

Wastage 

Office staff and supervision 


Total 


0 6 3 
0 4 6 
0 2 9 
0 1 0 
0 4 9 
0 6 0 
0 1 0 
0 10 


1 11 8 or 

Rs. 35-12 per marc. 


To this wo have to add postage 3 annas and rupee one for commission, or the- 
total cost of one marc will be Rs. 37 in round figures at the factory. Then 
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there are the interest charges on the capital invested and managerial 
charges, etc. 

Frenident, —For managerial charges and interest on capital invested let 
Us add another Rs. 4. 

Mr. ^^ha^ltri.— I, would add at least Rs. 5 because a manager of sueh a 
factory will ask more. 

Dr. Mailliai. —The difficulty would be in that case that you will have to 
take a larger output than one lakh tolas. If you engage a man on, say, 
Rs. 80(1 a mouth it is obvious that it would bo uneconomic if jou do not get 
a larger output. 

ill?'. Shastri. —Tliat is the difficulty of this trade at present, because bow 
are you going to organize it on a very big scale? It requires more capital 
and so on. If you add Rs. 5 to this it will come to about Rs. 42. 

Dresident. —Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Companj- import 9/lOths of all 
gold thread imported into Madras and that is the gold thread which the 
[ndiaii manufacturer must comiiete against. 

Mr. Hhastri .—That is so and their price 1 think is between Rs. 38 and 
R.S. 40. 

Presiide.nt. —Let us sec where our calculation loads us. Taking this very 
coarse quality, it really does not come into competition at all with the 
French thread, does it? 

Mr. ,Shastri.- Tliat come.s into competition with half line. 

Priisule-nt -—The other quality for wheh ive found that Rs. 32-8 would 
be a fair price would come into competition with gold thread which Peirce 
Leslie import without pajuiient of duty at about Rs. 30. So that if we 
were to consider that this quality was o-xactly the same as that imported 
by Peirce Leslie, obviously the present duty would give more than sufficient 
protection. There is however a. market preference for the imported thread 
on account of its superior finhsli and we must therefore consider what addi¬ 
tional charges would bo incurred in order to bring the Indian thread up to 
the standard of imported thread. You claim that you could produce it at 
ju.st under Rs. 42. We will take that as your fair selling price. That you 
would consider as a generous estimate, would you not? 

Mr, Shastri. —Yes. 

President. —That includes everything. If we take the price ex-duty of 
imported thread (1,800 yds. to oz.) at about Rs. 30 per marc on the a.ssuuip- 
tion that the quality is as required by the Madras people, of the two the 
Indian ■would be better because it is finer? 

ill'?'. Shastri. —Yes. 

Prc.shlent .—The Indian thread might be manufactured at Rs. 42 all' in 
and imported thread comes in at lls. 30 excluding duty. 

Mr. Shastri, —Yes. 

Prenident .—The difference between Rs. 30 and Rs. 42 is the measure of 
the duty which would be required to enable the Indian industry to stand, 
That will be Rs. 12 on Rs. 30 or exactly 40 per cent. 

Mr. Shastri. —Yea. Then we have got to add something for the prejnfiice. 

President. —There is no prejudice. The assumption is that in every way 
it is superior. 

Mr. Shastri. —For some ycar.s to begin with people will not go in for tbe 
Indian article. They will say ‘ give us cheap or we won’t buy your product ’. 

President. —Is it because your article is inferior? 

Mr. ,5fiasfri.—No; for that they a.sk for a difference of Rs. 15. That is a 
different matter. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you took your 2,000 yards per ounce superior quality 
gold thread that you now manufacture of which you found the fair sellinn' 
price to be somewhere about Rs. 32-8, and if that went into the Madras 
market then obviously you would be justified in saying “ this thing if it 
comes into competition with imported French thread would obviously suffer 
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from prejudice because there is a difference in quality and therefore there 
must be a certain difference in price corresponding to that difference in 
quality ”, Supposing we allowed you Ks. 10 as the measure of prejudice then 
your fair selling price would come to Hs. 42 for that article. What wc 
have do7ie is to take the cost that you have to incur if you work up to . 
quality that would altogether eliminate the prejudice, that is to say you 
get as much silver in it as the French thread, yon get as good quality of silk 
as the Fiench thread contains, the best kind of gilding and so on and there¬ 
fore you get this result that about Rs. 10 as regards the superior (piality that 
you manufacture is the measure of the prejudice. 

Mr. Shasiri. —The thing is this. Given that our produce is as good as 
the French, I don’t think people will go in for our quality for some time to 
come at the price at which Peirce Leslie sell their imported thread. They 
will say ‘ we know these people for so many years and wc won’t turn to a 
new manufacturer 

Prenident. —That is what they say to a now manufacturer, Indian or 
European. 

Mr. Shaatri. —That is what T say. For some time we shall require a 
margin for prejudice. As soon as the Indian article is establi.shed in the 
market, then this difference should disappear. My idea is this; if Peirco 
Leslie’s articles sell at Rs. 45 or Rs. 46, then our article at Rs. 42 will com¬ 
pare favoui’ably and will perh.aps be accepted in pi'oference to Pierce 
Leslie’s article. Let us calculate the amount of duty to bo imposed on thn<. 

Dr. Matthai. —Peirce Leslie’s article is 1,600 .yards to an ounce. Gener¬ 
ally with regard to imported thread the difference in value between different 
degrees of fineness works out to a shilling por 100 yards, that is to say the 
difference between 1,200 and 1,600 yards will t)e about 4 shillings. Now, 
the point is thi.s; supposing you are going to take into account the prejudice 
that would ari.se against your very special quality that you now put on the 
market, it bus got to be compared with the imported 2,000 yards. 

Mr. Shn.itii .—Yes, 

Dr. Matlliaii —Imported 2,000 yards on this basis would be about 
Rs. 2i more. 

Mr. Sha.itrl. —Very probably there will be no import of 2,000 yards. What 
we would manufacture would be not 2,000 yards, but under 2,000 yards. 
However fine the silk might be, it might come to 1,7(X) or 1,800 or 1,900—I 
can’t say what at present. 1 have never come across imported thread finer 
than 1,800. 

President. —You have given your estimate at 2,000. 

Mr. mhastri .—This is a theoretical calculation. It is popularly known as 
the 2,0(X) yards variety, but in exact measurement it may be the same as 
Peirce Leslie’s of 1,800 yards. ; 

President.--Taking your other argument it would really have to be com¬ 
pared with the best quality that is actually imported which is about 
1,800 yards. 

Mr. Shasiri. —That is what I s.ay. Wc shall have to compare it with the 
best quality that wo are at present importing. So I said that this article 
should cost in the market Rs. 45 and then perhaps we might be able to 
pirsh forward the sale of our article. 

President. —This is 1,600 to 1,700 yards which Peirce Leslie import. 

Mr. Shastri. —This gentleman says what they call 1,700 yards is finer than 
that by 100 yards. It comes to 100 or 200 yards more. All that thread goes 
into the market under the name of 2,000 yards. 

President. —You have given us this estimated cost of Rs. 42 and we havo 
to establish to the satisfaction of the Government of India that this industry 
will some time or other be able to do without protection. How are you 
going to establish itp 

^ Mr. Sha.stri. —This cost of manufacture will be lessened when we manu¬ 
facture silk yarn from Kashmir raw silk. We have put down As. 4-6 there. 
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because we have ahyays imported silk. If the turnover is more, then all 
these labour charges will be less and that will reduce the cost. 

President. —Could you give us any figures indicating how you would be 
able to reduce the costP 

Mr. 8hastri.~~I would say that my cost would not be more than Rs. 30. 

President. —You simply state it. 

Mr. Shastri.—l don’t know exactly how much it would be. How am J to 
supply these figures? With a better organisation, with a better equipment 
and with greater production, there is bound to be some saving in cost. 
There is no reason why our costs should be more than the French costs, 
because silver is common to us and to France. Take any of the articles 
which gQ into the manufacture of this. No article is a raw product of 
France while we have at our place these two raw products, cotton and silk. 
I do not see any reason why, if we adopt all the French processes,, our costs 
of manufacture should be more than that of the French. 

President. —^Let us just run through this again to get the reasons for 
the increased cost. I take it the increased cost is due to the larger per¬ 
centage of silver. i 

Mr. Shastri. —^Yes. You can’t make any change. 

President. —Better silk is another reason ? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

President.—The figure of As. 4-6 you have taken here represent? the 
cost of imported silk? 

Mr. Skastri.—Yes. 

President. —And that, of course, when you are able to spin your silk of 
proper quality, would bo reduced. 

Mr. Shastri. —It may come to As. 8 or even less. 

President. —The wire has to be drawn finer. 

Mr. Shastri. —If we do it as they do in France, our cost will be less. 

President. —Then comes the flattening charges. 

Mr. Shastri. —-When our workmen get used to it and when we manufacv 
ture on a large scale, this one anna will be reduced. 

President. —The reason why an increase has been necessary there is 
the production is much smaller? 

Mr. Shastri.~—Yes, in the beginning there was an experimental stage for 
some time and we had to train the workmen for some time. We cannot 
depend upon the proper output—-the maximum output of the plant. 

President.—What is the reason for increase in the spinning charges? 

Mr. Shastri.-—The same thing. When a number of workmen are trained, 
competition will work itself. 

President.- —Gilding, the reason is more gold. 

Mr. Shastri. —More gold and more care. The office charges and the 
wastage are bound to decrease along with more production. 

President, —The higher the duty you ask for^ the more difficult it is for 
us to prove that you will eventually be able to stand without protection. 
It makes it difficult for us to establish your case that you will be able to do 
so, because you have got to show more reduction in your costs. 

Mr, Shastri. —In the cost of manufacture? 

President .—Yes. If the duty is Rs. 5, it is easy to show that .you will 
be able to show a reduction of Rs. 5. If the duty is Rs. 8 it is more difficult 
and if the duty is Rs. 10 it is still more difficult. 

Mr. Shastri. —I don’t follow your line of argument. 

President, —Supping some one came to me and asked me how this cpst 
of manufacture is going to be reduced from Rs. 41 to Rs. 30, I shall have to 
explain. 

Mr. Shastri. —^Exactly, 
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President. —There you should be able to show a reduction of Rs. 12. 

Mr. Shantri. —Instead of Rs. 42, we want R.s. 12 loss. Wo want to bring 
it down to Rs. 30. That means it will l)e a difference of As. 12 per tola. 

PresidentJjet us t.ake the profit. Rs. 5 on 37 works out at 15 per cent, 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

President. —That is fairly heavy. 

Mr. Shastri. —It includes depreciation and everythin);. 

President. —Even then it is heavy. 

Mr. Shastri. —It might come down to Rs. 3 or R.s. 2 when there is a big 
development. In the case of this gentleman he doesn’t get Rs. 3 or Rs. 4, 
but he gets onl 3 ’ one or two rupees. 

Dr. Matthai.—'l take it that a little more than 60 per cent, of the cost 
of gold thread is the cost of materials, that is to say silver, silk and gold 
would represent roughly 50 per cent, of the cost, 

Mr. Shastri. —About .50 per cent. I should think. 

Dr. Matthai. —As far as this cost of materials is concerned, all these three 
articles, silver, silk and gold, are articles which have a certain level of 
world prices. 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.— It is therefore in the cost above materials that j'ou would 
have to look for reductions ultimately, 

Mr. Shastri .—Yes, and T think it will be possible to do that. There will 
be no difficulty in doing it. 

Dr. Matthai .—Larger scale of production? 

Mr. Shastri .—Yea, and better machinery and better skilled labour would 
tend to reduce the cost of manufacture. One thing is that this cost of 
silver includes 25 per cent, duty on silver. I don,’t think this duty is going 
to last for over. In the past we had no duty on silver and it is just likely 
that it might he less. In Prance they have not got this duty. If the duty 
is lessened, silver will be cheaper. 

President. —^Let us leave out the duty on silver, because the whole question 
is complicated by the enormous fall in the price of silver. In both cases 
we have taken the rupee value. 

Mr. Shastri .—That is true. We import this from Europe and an European 
manufacturer gets an advantage of 12 per cent, on account of e-vchange. 

President .—The position is this: your cost is Rs. 42; the landed co.st of 
the European manufacturer is Rs. 30. The difference Rs. 12 is the measure 
of protection required and makes full allowance for the change in the 
rupee ratio. 

Dr. Matthai .—The statement of costs that you have given us and the 
price that we liavo taken give a measure of the protection that you require 
under present conditions. We have found that if this duty is levied, then 
you will be able to hold .your own against imported thread under pre.sent 
conditions. When yon take that line and estimate your protection on that 
basis it is unnecoss:uy to go further and take exchange and so on into 
consideration, because you liave covered every circumstance now. 

Mr. Shastri. —1 am now arguing the other way. You ask me whether 
my cost of manufacture will be lessened or not. Then I say that this cost 
of Rs. 30 in India is very artificial. 

President. —In arguing whether j'ou %vill ever be able to stand without 
protection, you m.i.v consider tliat the silver tax need not necessarily bo final 
and the present exchange ratio need not neccssaril.v be final. 

Mr. Sha.stri .—Then we shall he able to stand very well. 

Dr. Matthai .—If the silver duty goes. 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes, and if the exchange improves we don't want protec.- 
tion beyond the revenue duty on such articles of luxury as these. That is 
what wo have been asking for. 
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JJr. ilalthai. —If you assume that there is a general level of revenue 
duty in the country of id per cent, which every imported article has got to 
pay, then you are perfectly safe. 

Mr. Shastri.- -Yiis. 1 may bo allowed to submit one thing. I don’t know 
what is actually happening in France, but looking to the practice of most 
of the manufacturing countries, 1 should not be surprised if in France most 
of these raw products are free of duty. That is silver, silk,, gold and cotton. 
If there is some duty, these manufacturers of gold thread for articles like 
that might be getting a rebate. That is a point which you will kindly 
ascertain. 1 am not in a position at present to say definitely on this point. 
This is one of the points which might be taken into consideration by you. 

President. —We have arrived at the conclusion that on those figures you 
have given us the amount indicated was approximately 40 per cent. 
ad valorem on the wholesale price cac-duty, but you still maintain that 
Re. 1 or Rs. 2 more will be necessary for prejudice. 

Mr, Shasiri. —Yes, I put it down as 50 per cent. 

President. —As w'e wore saying, yesterday, we have to consider what the 
effect of the high duty woul<l be on smuggling. That seems to me to be 
a crucial point. 

Mr. Shastri. —Now one thing more. 1 hope I have established my case 
for 50 per cent, so far as the real gold thread is concerned. Now I want to 
bring to your notice the c;ompetition between half fine .and our thread. 

President. —Wc will deal with that point later. Let us get rid of the 
question about smuggling because we are dealing with the real gold thread 
now. 

Mr. Shu.stri. —This ((ucstion of smuggling is not peculiar to India. It 
is a question applicable to every country in the world where the question 
of protection comes in. Whore you have a high tariff, you have to handle 
questions of smuggling. 

President, —The point is this. We have to look at the facts. There is a 
large amount of smuggling in Madras. So far, smuggling has not started 
in Bombay, but with your Indian States in such close proximity,, the question 
may crop up at any time. 

Mr. Shasiri. —Don’t you think that we arc capable of exercising better 
control at Viraingam which is the boundary station between Kathiawar and 
Bombay? T don’t think we have much smuggling so far as Kathiawar 
is concerned. 

President. —There is none. 

Mr. Shastri. —Supposing smuggling takes place, it will be possible to stop 
it on this side. 

President. —In the case of this particular article, it ha.s proved to bo 
extremely difficult. 

Mr. Shastri. —Now the value of the total imports is Rs. 30 lakhs. 
Supposing, instead of Rs. 9 lakhs, smuggling increases by 60 per cent., still 
there is about Rs. 26 lakhs. 

Dr. Matthai. —How do you get tliatf 

Mr. Shastri. —T am taking all the threads together. 

Dr. Matlhai. — Yes, if you take the real, imitation and half fine. As far 
ns half fine and imitation are concerned, the extension of the protective 
duty to imitation and half fine safcguard.s you. At present we are entirely 
on the question of real gold thread. 

President. —You can take it that Rs. 14 lakhs is the value of real gold 
thread imported and Rs. 6 to 7 lakhs smuggled. If another Rs. 9 lakhs 
worth of woods is smuggled in, w'here wall be .your market? 

Dr. Matthai. —T have got some interesting figures with me .showing at 
each stage how the increased duty affected the imports in Madras. In 
1916-17, Madras imported Rs. 29-8 lakhs. That W'as the year when the 
general import duty was raised for revenue purposes. 
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Mr. Shastri. —Beiore lliat, gold thread was pajing 16 per cent. This 
Us. 29 lakhs represents almost two or two and half times the present prices. 

Ur. Matthai. —The point is not that. In 1916-17, Madras imported 
Us. 29-8 lakhs. That year the import duty was raised. Next year the 
imports into Madras wore Us. 13 lakhs. Then in 1918-19 when you had a 
further increase in the general import duty, the total imports fell to Rs. 8 
lakhs and then in 1919-2U they dropped to Rs. 3 lakhs. Afterwards the 
Madras Customs Department were asked to make special arrangements 
against smuggling. In 1920-21, imports rose to Rs. 36 lakhs. Then in 1922 you 
had the 30 per cent. duty. In that year the Madras imports were Rs. 4 Lakhs. 
Since then the duly has remained .at 30 per cent. As a result of improve¬ 
ment in the Customs arrangements, there has been an improvement in the 
local clearances. It is not yet time to say what the effect of the 38 per cent, 
duty is going to ho. Almost at every stage where there has been a substan¬ 
tial increase in the dutj’, there has been a sub.stantial fall in the imports. 
If we raised the duty from 38 per cent, to .50 per cent, it would bo a very 
substantial iruuease and if the result of that was that the Madras market 
was going to be flooded in the next few years with smuggled goods, then the 
competition that our manufacturers would have to face in Madras would 
be intensified. 

Mr. Nha$fri. —From xour own figures, it appears th.at if there is better 
supervisiojt, the amount of smuggling is considerably reduced. 

I)r. Matlhai. —What 1 am suggesting is this. Wo grant protection to the 
gold thread industry on the assumption that in the course of some years 
the Indian gold thread would bo able, b,v economies and so on, to meet 
competition from otlfcr countries—I don’t -say entirely unaided but at any 
rate with much less assistance, so that the protection is confined really to 
the transitional period, but if during a considcrablo part of the transitional 
period .you are going to be faced by the prospect of increa.sed smuggling 
tho position will be dUUcult for you. 

Mr. 5/i((.sfri.--flovenimeiit can take steps to prevent smuggling. 

Dr. Mutthai. —After each change in the tariff, the problem becomes 
intensified. 

Mr. Shastri. —We have to take that as a transitional period. 

President. —Even now after (axnsiderable steps have been taken R.s. 6 to 7 
lakhs is smuggled. 

Mr. Shastri. —Even with an increase of 50 per cent, in smuggling there 
would be still Rs. 10 or 11 lakhs. 

President. —Personally 1 would not be prepared to say how much moi-e 
would be smuggled. 

Mr. Shastri. —Supposing the duty w'as increased from .38 per cent, to 
50 per cent., the increase in smuggling would bo 33 per cent, or 100 per cent.? 

President. —Tho smuggler's profit is Rs. 6. 

Mr. Sha.stri. —I hope that Government would bo able to take better 
precautions now. 

President. —They have introduced a change in the Land Customs Act by 
which a man who smuggles across the frontier, if he is detected, can be 
fined. Now it has been difficult to enforce that provision because fines 
could not be realised. They have found more or less that provision in¬ 
effective for that purpose. 

Mr. Shastri. —I suppose Government is all powerful and it ought to bo 
able to devise means to stop smuggling. 

President. —It is extraordinarily difficult to devise ways and means. 
Gold thread is so small in bulk that it can easily be smuggled. 

Mr. Shastri. —This trade is holding out some prospects of improvement. 
1 hope under any circumstances I shall not lose because I am quite sure 
France will not be able to manufacture 2,000, 2,200 and 2,500 yards to an 
ounce. 
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Pretident. —Is there a market for 2,500 yards to the ounce? 

Mr. Shaslri. —Why, there is. W'e can manufacture even 2,700 yards. 

President. —The imports are mostly 1,800 yards to the ounce. While the 
ireavers are contend with 1,800 do you think that they will take 2,000 yards? 

Mr. iS'/io.sfri..—The best quality of our manufacture will replace the im¬ 
ported article to the extent of 14 lakhs or 14 lakhs plus 9 lakhs. 

JJr. Maiihai. —Have you any' idea what proportion of the gold thread, 
manufactured in France finds its way to India? 

Mr. Shaslri. —J should think India is a very insignificant market for tho 
French products. I am not prepared to say that definitely but 1 came 
across one Guide while I was in France. This information is based on that 
and you might get it verified from official records. They manufacture 
imitation gold thread worth about Rs. 4 crores in Lyon in France, while 
we import at tho most Rs. 15 lakhs. So, I say, the Indian market is an 
insignificant market as compared with the rest of the world markets. I 
was told that most of their products went to America. 

President. —You have raised one point on the subject of 38 per cent, 
duty. You say that the high duty on silver which comes to about 25 per 
cent, gives an advantage to the French manufacturer. The duty on silver 
in the thread works out to only 6 or 7 per cent. Let us take the inferior 
thread. 

Mr. Shastri. —You have worked out on the basis of the quantity of 
silver used? 

Presidenf.—Yes. 

Mr. Sha.itri.~-1 admit the force of that argument. So, 1 am not pre¬ 
pared to press that point. 

President. —You were speaking about half fine and imitation. 

Mr. .Shastri. —The point of that representation is that owing to the- 
change in the ratio the French manufacturer has got an advantage to- 
the extent of 12i per cent. 

President. —That applies to all. 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes, to all articles imported from abroad. 

President. —As my colleague was pointing out to you just now, in our 
colculations we have made full allowance fur the exchange. 

Dr. Matthai. —Wc have estimated your cost under present conditions 
and then wo have found what tlie difference is between .your cost and the 
price of the imported thread under present conditions. 

Mr. Shastri. —If the exchange were Is. 4rf., what do you think would be 
the price of the imported article? It would not be Rs. 30 but Rs. 32. 

President .—The cost ef your silver and gold would he higher. 

Mr. Shastri. —In the case of silver, I think our silver is a raw product. 
Y<W might consider it this way. There is a quantity of silver melted every 
day here in India and it is not always necessary for ns to import silver 
From outside. If we utilise our own silver, then the question of exchange 
won’t come in. We would not get the benefit of exchange. 

President. —The value of silver depends upon world prices. 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. Ro, we shall leave that. 

Dr. Matthai. —We will have to find a comprehensivo remedy for exchange. 

President. —Xow let us take the imitation gold thread, that is the gold 
thread which comes in at 3 shillings. 

^fr. Shastri. —We are not concerned with that. 

President. —It is the half fine that compete.s with your product. 

Mr. Shastri. —The price of imported half fine is Rs. 8 and our gold thread 
which competes with that is Rs. 20 and it is twice as long. So, length for 
length our gold thread will cost Rs. 10. So, there is a difference of Rs. 2. 
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If we can cover tliis difference of Rs. 2 by import duties, then I believe that 
•oui- real gold thread will be used in place of half fine. 

That is if we add 25 per cent, to the present duty.^ 

Mr. Shastri .'—25 to 35 per cent. If you add to the present duty 35 per 
cent, then it will be possible to get sufficient protection for this fine gold 
thread against half fine. At present half fine pays 5 per cent. duty. If 
you add 36 per cent, this will be brought up to 60 per cent. My argument 
is that an all-round 50 per cent, will give us sufficient protection. 

Fresident. —How do you feel about imitation? 

Mr. Shttafri .—For practical purposes it does not enter into our con.si- 
dcration at all. But if there is 50 per cent, duty on imitation we will 
begin to manufacture that. 

President. —Wouldn’t that bo hard on the poorer classes? 

Mr. Shastri. —I don’t think so. That argument is met in this''way: in 
the first place the article whieh is prepared with this imitation stuff is 
u.'ed not by the very poor people but by the middle class people and by 
an imposition of an extra duty of 35 per cent, the increa.se in the eost of 
the article will not be more than 4 annas if the article costs Rs. 5. That 
mean.s for 80 annas there will he an increase of 4 annas or 5 per cent, in 
the cost of the article and I believe that this increase of 6 per cent, will 
not press very heavily upon the class of people who buy it. 

Presidejit. —But in my colleague’s part of India even the coolies use gold 
"thread. 

Mr. Shastri. —In fact most of this imitation thread is used in saris and 
■Bo on. 

Pre.sident.—Whnt about the lametta for festive occasions? 

Mr. Sha.dri. —This lametta is used mostly in the manufacture of silver 
"thread and that silver thread is used in the preparation of shoes. 

President.- I was thinking of garlands. 

Mr. Sha.sln. —I don’t think the poor people really use garlands. I should 
honestly think that it will not be a hardship on the < Iass of people who use 
"this stuff. 

Dr. Matthai. —Most of the lametta w'hich is imported now is really 
imitation ? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would the Indian industry ever care to take that up? 

Mr. Shastri. —Why not? 

7>r. Matthai.—T>oes imported lametta affect the manufacture of real 
-spangles here? 

Mr. Shastri. —This lametta is imported mostly in the form of flattened 
wire. Spirals and spangles amount to a few thou.sand rupees only and whether 
we manufacture that or not does not matter but we will certainly manu¬ 
facture that flattened wire. 

President. —Wliat do you think of this gold thread (hands in sample of 
gold thread maniif ictured by the Perambur Works). 

Mr. Shastri. —It would be classified as intermediate between the highest 
and the lowest. If you go by cost you might put it at about Rs. 24. 

President. —Is it comparable with the gold thread manufactured bv 
Mr. Xathiibhai? 

Mr. Shastri. —It is much inferior. 

President. —In what way? 

Mr. Shastri.—tn colour and twisting. This is China silk, I think, 
wbore.a.s Mr. Nathubhai’s is Kashmere silk. ’ 

President. —We were told that it was Bangalore silk. 

Mr. Shastri. —That is worse. It has not got that tensile strength. 
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President. —We have nothing more to ask yon, and we thank you for tha 
assistance you have given us. 

Mr. Shastri. —Our request- now is that wo should be given certain rebates 
of duty on our raw products which we import, for instance raw silk, silk 
thread, cotton thread, chemicals, draw plates. 

President. —Before we' start on this I ought to explain that these ques¬ 
tions are sometimes complicated by administrative considerations. 

Mr. Shastri. —I understand that but our rcque.st is to do your best for us. 

President. —If you can give us a list of the things. 

Mr. Sha.^tri. —Baw silk, silk thread, cotton thread, chemicals, draw plates. 
Then silver is one of our raw products; and I also want to know whether 
any special postal fates for this industry can he given to us. 

President. —Is there any other trade in which they get special postal 
rates f 

> 

Mr. Shn.stri. —In India there may not be but there are countries in which 
special postal rates are given to assist iudu.stries. 

T)r. Mntthni. —What is the rate at present? 

Mr. Shiislri. —3 annas for 40 tolas. 

Dr. Matthai. —Including registration pnd insurance it is 3 annas a marc? 

Mr. Shastri. —Yo.s. Then in our representation we have stated that 
special facilities should he given for income-tax. 

President. —That is rather beyond the scope of our enquiry. 

Mr. Sha.stri. —We are now putting before you all our grievances to be 
communicated to Government. 

President.- What is it that you want in income-tax? 

Mr. Sha.stri. —What I mean to say is tlhs : 1 am speaking on behalf of 
the gold thread manufacturers in Surat and you can tell Government that 
all this doctrine of Ini.ssez faire will not do in the.se days. Government 
must take all possible steps to moot the grievances of the industry to .nssist 
them. Our request is that as this industry is in an experimental stage there 
may be an all-round dopreci.ation of 25 pier cent, allowed to this industry. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the income-tax rate now? 

Mr. Shastri. —They allow 2i per cent, on buildings and 5 per cent, on 
machinery and T think on electrical machiner.v they allow 10 per cent, 
although they ought to allow 20 per cent, which is permissible. This is 
what I have been told. That i.s one thing. Then the next thing is that 
Government shonld take all possible steps to put this industry on the 
most up-to-date lines. 

President. —That of course ■would l)e a matter for the Bombay Government 
to decide. 1 understood you to .say that it might bo advisable for the 
three Governments intercs'ted in this industry to combine? 

Mr. Shastri. —Exactly. And wo think Surat having done so much 
pioneer work is the place where to locate .such on institution as an experi¬ 
mental factory or something like that and if you don’t mind a personal 
reference T would sa.v that niy factor.y will undertake what it can do to 
serve the industry as it has been doing all along. What 1 want is that 
some serious attempt should be made to put this industry on the best lines 
possible. We believe more in that than in protection. Protection will only 
be temporary. We know that we are not to live on protection, but w# 
mu.st stand on onr own legs. We must see that the industry is de^Ioped 
to the best extent. 
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The Industrial and Trade Association, Benares City. 

Litter dated 2nd Aiujuat, 1930. 

I have received your questionnaire about gold and silver thread enquiry 
forwarded to me by the Director o£ Industries and I give the following 
uceouiit of Benares gold thread industry: — 

1. In Benares imitation gold thread is not consumed at all and so 1 can¬ 
not say much about it. 

2. Since the protective duty on gold thread has been imposed by the 
Government, the Benares gold thread Industry began to develop. Foreign 
gold thread became dearer and so the demand for local made grew uji con¬ 
siderably. The people began to gild silver thread by electric process and 
in the course of 8 to 10 years the foreign gold thread was totally ousted 
from Benares market. Now for the la,st three months as far as my know¬ 
ledge goes not a single bundle of French gold thread has been sold in the 
market wdiicdi consumes nearly 3 to 6 thousand tolas of gold thread daily. 

3. In Benares there is no factory system. ITiere are different set classes 
of workmen who work by lusnd in their own homos; such ns coarse wire 
drawers, fine silver wire drawers, twisters, guilders, etc. They are helped in 
their homes by the ladies and children in the family reducing the laljour 
charges. The final proce.ss of gilding, i.c., gold-plating, is done by dynamos 
which were formerly worked by oil engines, but now people are taking advan¬ 
tage of electric installation recently set iip in the town and arc replacing oil 
engines in preference to electric motors. 

4. In Benares mostly coarse kind of gold thread is consumed, i.e., 1,000 
to 1,200 yards per ounce. The only raw matorial which is foreign is the 
double twisted mercerised cotton thread on which the lametta is wrapped, 
which is of two kinds, one glazed and the other unglazed. The consumption 
of unglazed one is very great which is mostly English. 

,0. As in Benares there is no consumption of foreign gold thread, since 
we liavc improved our own manufacture, the (jucstion of smuggling does not 
arise If there is any smuggling the smuggled articles do not find their way 
to Benares market or up-country market. 

6. In conclusion 1 havo to say that the jjresent i)rogros8 that this industry 
has made is mainly due to the protective duty, in the, absence of which the 
foreign competition would never have given a chance for Benares to develop 
this industry and thousands of homes now solely depending on this industry 
alone for their livelihood, would have been ruined. The foreigners possess 
the .advantage of using up-to-date machinery and organised Capital while our 
workmen mostly do the same work by Kaud power. Some people are trying 
to adopt improved machinery and we hope after 10 or 12 years when we 
too adopt the improved methods of large mass production of machinery we 
would not need the protection to stand world competition. Before this time 
comes the removal of protection would be suicidal. I hope, the above general 
outline covers the main theme of your (picstionnaire which conc:erns us. 
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QnettioiiiMire Usaed by tht Tariff Board to be answered by Importre 

and Traders. 

Market. 

1. What is your estimate of the gold and silver thread consumed in 
India and how much of this is produced in the country? 

2. [n what parts of India are your principal markets situated? 

3. Are there any markets in which owing to their distance from the 
ports indigenous manufactures can compete more easily against imports? 
If so, please state which those markets are and the approximate demand in 
each. 

4. To what extent is the market served hy imported gold and silver 
thread distinct from that served by gold and silver thread manufactured 
in India? 

6. Have you any reason to suppose that there is any illicit importation 
of gold and silver thread into India? If so. to what extent is your market 
affected thereby? 


Comretition. 

C. Which are the principal countries from which gold and silver thread 
is imported into India? 

7. (a) What are the principal classes of gold and silver thread imported? 

(b) E.xplain the differences between these classes in composition, form, 
•tc. 

(c) For which classes is there most demand? 

{(!) In respect of which classes is competition with Indian manufactures 
most severe? 

8. To what extent does imitation gold and silver thread -compete with 
real gold and silver thread of Indian manufacture? 

9. From what countries is imitation gold .and silver thread mostly iin- 
ported ? 

10. Please state— 

(i) the price at which varioiis classes of imported gold and silver 

thread (including imitation thread) entered the country during 
each of the last ten years and the present price; 

(ii) the prices realised during the same years for gold and silver 

thread of Indian manufacture. 

If possible, the f.o.b. price in sterling of imported gold and silver thread 
should be given and the following items .shown separately: — 

(1) freight, 

(2) insurance and trade charges, 

(3) customs duty, 

(4) landing charge.s. 

If this is not possible, then state the e.i.f. price phis customs duty and 
landing charges. 

n. Have you any reason to suppose that prices at which foreign pro 
ducers sell for ex))ort to India (a) are uiireniunerative, (h) leave only a sma.. 
margin of |)rofit to tlie producer, or (c) arc exported at a price below tho 
lowest current price in the home market? 

12. Do yon consider that as compared with the foreign manufacturer the 
Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in all or any of the following 
points : — 

(a) cost of plant or machinery; 

(h) cost of expert labour; 
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'e) cost and efficiency of ordinary labour; 

(d) the prorision of raw roatarials; 

(e) freights on finished goods j 

(/) customs duty on imported materials; 

ig) the raising of capital? 

Which of the above disadvantages, if any, do you consider as permanent 
and which as temporary? 

13. fs theie any difference in quality recognised by the market between 
imported and Indian made gold and silver thread? If so, to what extent 
does the quality of imported gold and silver thread depend on the employ¬ 
ment of Secret processes of manufacture? 

14. Please state the customs duties which have been in force during the 
last ten years and the changes in such duties— 

(a) on imported gold and silver thread; 

(b) on imported imitation gold and silver thread ; 

(t) on each of the raw materials used in the manufacture of gold and 
silver thread. 

To what extent do you consider that the rate of such duties has— 

(n) restricted foreign competition; 

(b) encouraged the Indian industry? 

Give figures of import.s and production in support of your opinion. 


Ci.AiM voK Protection. 

15. In paragraph 97 of their Report, the Fiscal Commission laid down 
three conditions which in ordinary cases ought to be satisfied by industries 
claiming protection. Do you consider that the.se conditions arc satisfied 
in the case of the gold and silver thread industry? And in particular— 

A. Do you consider that the industry possesses any natural advantages, 

such as an abundant supply of raw materials, cheap power, a 
sufficient supply of labour or a large home market? 

B. Do you consider that without the liclp of protection, the industry 

is not likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so 
rapidly as is de.sirable in the interests of the counti’j ? 

C. Do you consider that the industry will eventually be able to face 

world competition without protection? 

16. Do you consider that the Gold and Silver Thread Industry satisfies 
either or both of the conditions mentioned in paragraph 93 of the Fi.scal 
Commission’s report, viz.: — 

(a) That the industry is one in which the advantages of large scale 

production can be achieved and that increasing output would 
mean increasing economy of production ? 

(b) That it is probable that in course of time, the whole needs of the 

country could be supplieil by the home production? 

17. Do you consider that there are any features in the industry which 
make it peculiarly suitable to Indian economic conditions? 

18. AVhat is the amount of protection the industry receives at present 
owing to— 

(a) the existing customs duties, 

(b) transport charges between the country of production and the port 

of entrj’, i.e., freight, insurance, trade charges and landing 
charges? 

19. To what extent do you consider that other industries using gold and 
ailvor thread will be affected if protection is grunted to the industry? 



Messrs. Peirce Leslie and G>mpany, Limited. 

A.—^W'ritten. 

(1) Copy oj letter No. IftO-T. {tiS). dated the Ittth June, I'J-'iO, from the 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, Simla, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Duty on Goij> Thread. 

1q continuation of iny letter No. 18()-T. (12), dated the, 19th May, 1930, 
I am directed to enclose, for information, a copy of a letter from Messrs. 
Poirce Leslie and Company, Limited, Coimbatore, dated the 26th May, 
1930, on the above subject. 


Copy of letter, dated :iitith May, I'JiO, from Feirce Leslie and Company, 
Coimbatore, to the Deputy Secretary to the Gorernment of India, 
Finance Department (Central Fevenues), Sinda. 

Increase in duty on Gold Thread. 

Wo have the honour to place before you our views in connection with 
the above and bo(i that they may be taken into your serious consideration. 

As you are no doubt aware from corres[)ondcuce we have had with you 
(and other Government Departments) in recent years, we are the largest 
importers of French Gold gild Silver Thread into India. 

The previou.s corre.spondence referred to above was principally in con¬ 
nection with appeals to you for reduction of tho duty to 15 per cent., in 
order to safeguard the interest of honest traders against the smugglers, 
but unfortunately our appeals were not favourably considered. Though 
wo have not so frequently been repeating our appeal lately, circumstances 
have not changed, nor have our views. 

Tho changes introduced in the recent budget came as a great surprise 
to us, as a policy directly opposed to our views ha.s been adopted, and so 
far we have not seen in the newspapers any explanation a.s to tho reason 
for the enhancement of tho duty, and it is altogothor inexplicable. 

If it is due to the introduction of a duty on silver it seems strange to us 
that an article already taxed at tho almost prohibitive rate of 30 per cent, 
should be increased further due to a comparatively small tax on one of the 
raw materials from which it is made. 

We presume it cannot be due to a desire to protect the Indian industry 
as it was amply protected by the .30 per cent, tariff, and in ease you are 
not aware of it, wo would like to point out that little, if any, of the Indian 
made thread is of a quality which cun compete with the imported article 
which tho market desires largely. Therefore if the object of increasing the 
duty to 38 per cent, was to protect the Indian industry, we do not see 
how it will achieve its object. 

We believe we aro correct that Gold Thread is the only article in India 
on which import duty exceeds 30 per cent, (except perhaps liquor) and the 
new duty of .38 per cent, is very much it pi-hibitive one, ami is hound to 
react on the trade whicli has for so long brought enormous revenue to the 
Government of India. The smuggling evil which has been after many years 
reduced to a small proportion will be revived and will flourish under the 
new conditions, and the result will he a serious loss of revenue to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and a serious injastice to hone.st traders. The increase of 
smuggling is already apparent and has been brought to the notice of the 
Collector of Customs, Madras. 

In these various circumstances there seems no ground or reason for the 
additional duty and we wish to .strongly appeal for a reduction of the 
duty to the oi l rate of .30 per cent,, if it is not possible to reduee to the 
rate of 15 per cent., for which we have been appealing for so many years. 
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(2) Letter dated dilh June, 1930, jrom Messrs. I’eirce Leslie and Company. 

In continuation of our letter of yesterday, we enclose our replies to the 
questionnaire with fire spare copies. 

We beg to draw your attention to our answer to question No. 10 which 
contains information of a private and confidential nature regarding details 
of our busines.s, which we would like to be used in a private manner and 
not to be published, as wo feel that leakage of this information would be 
detrimental to our interests. 

Repues to Qoestionmaihe ot the Tarifp Board Enquiry on Gold and 

Silver Thread. 

Market. 

1. Our trading operations are confined to South India, and we have 
no accurate knowledge of the trade of India as a whole except such as is 
given by import statistics which are expre.s.sed as values. 

So far as we know no statistics of Indian manufactured gold thread are 
available, nor are we able to estimate amount with reasonable confidence. 

2. Madras Presidency, Mysore .State and Travancore State. 

d. No. Freight is of .small significance since weight and bulk is small 
compared with value. 

■1. Imported thread is used for production of valuable cloths containing 
large amounts of gold thread, whilst Indian product is used for weaving 
of cheaper cloths containing small quantities of gold thread. 

. 0 . Yes, rid Pondioherry, Karikal and Kathiawar. This is a most 
serious matter which very seriously handicaps the hone.st importer who 
declares his goods and pays import duty. The evidence .showing that the 
amount of smuggled goods is large, is considerable and unquestionable. The 
special preventive inensuros used by Cn.stoms authorities and the number 
of seizure of goods ns shown by amounts offered for sale by auction by 
Customs authorities, together with the circumstance that smuggling conti¬ 
nues and therefore is profitable is convincing evidence that this illict trade 
is considerable. Probably 20 per cent, of the real gold thread used in 
Madras Presidency is smuggled. 

We have in the past fre<(ucntly brought to the notice of Government 
the existence and importance of this illicit traffic in gold thread. 


Competition. 

6. Chiefly from France—some from Germany. 

7. A. (1) Heal or fine. 

(2) Half Fine Imitation. 

(3) Imitation. 

B. No. 1. Pure silver lametta (flattened wire) wound on silk thread 
and gilded with pure gold. 

No. 2. Base metal lametta wound on cotton thread and gilded 
with pure gold. 

No. 3. Base metal lametta wound on cotton. 

C. No. 1. Large demand (in terms of value). 

No. 2. Large demand (in terms of value). 

No. 3. Smaller demand (in terms of value). 

D. Not. 

8. Not at all. 

9. France and to les.ser extent Germany. 

10. See supplementary answer given “ in camera ” and not for publica. 

tion. 
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11. (o) No, 

(b) No, but profits fluctuate. 

(c) The European and American demand for gold thread is to a large 
•extent determined by the vagaries of fashion, and when fashion creates a 
demand in those countries thus raising price.s, the,se firms manufacturing 
specially for export to India and having an Indian connection to maintain 
may temporarily export at prices lower than those obtainable in their 
homo market. 

12. As importers of gohl thread we have no special knowledge enabling 
us to give authoritative replies to these questions. 

13. Yes. dealers and users have no difficulty in detecting differences 

between imported and Indian made gold thread. • 

To some extent the methods used for differentiating between tbe two 
have no direct reference to the intrinsic value of the materials, but ex¬ 
perience has .shown that the quality of imported gold thread is more 
uniform and reliable than that of Indian manufacture. 

The manufacture of gold thread seems to have more of the character¬ 
istics of an art than a science, and therefore it may lie incorrect to 
say that the imported thread is more reliable and uniform than Indian 
gold thread on aoenunt of the secret processes used in tbe manufacture of 
the imported thread. The success of the foreign manufacturers probably 
depends on the experience of their employees and not upon secret processes, 
if by secret procsses it is understood that such processes are definable or 
desirable and easily transmittible. 

14. (See- table attached.) 

16. A. The primary raw materials are certainly available in quantity, 
when compared with the small bulk of tbe requirements of the industry. 
Raw materials are of comi)arativcly little importance since the value of the 
finished product is large compared with value of the raw material, e.g., 
the pre.sent price of imported gold thread (real) is say Rs. 70 per lb. 
whilst the present price of silver is about Rs. 20 per lb. Gold thread 
(real) contains from 75 to 80 per cent, silver. 

Power i.s of little importance. 

The amount of labour ro(|uired to produce the whole of India’s require¬ 
ments is small, probably not more than 2,000 workpeople using modern 
machinery, but labour experienced in other similar trades or pr()ce. 5 ses is 
not available. 

3. The present Customs duty of 38 per cent, on real thread should be 
sufficient to stimul.ate development, and anything more would appear to be 
contrary to the interevsts of the consumer. 

O. Not within 10 years. 

16. (a) In foreign countries the whole of the processes of manufacture 
are not centralised in one factory or controlled by one firm. 

Silver wire is drawn by firms producing other kinds of wire. 

The gilding process is carried out by a firm not otlierwi.se interested in 
the manufacture, and who are also engaged on similar processes connected 
-with other industries. 

It therefore seems certain that the advantages of large scale production 
could not he achieved in this country. 

16. (b) Not within a reasonable period, say 10 years. 

17. None. 

18. A. 38 per cent, on Real, 

lo per cent, on Imitation. 

B. As a percentage of total value those charges arc very small. 

19. If the present Customs duty were raised the resulting price in¬ 
crease would reduce demand for cloths containing gold thread and thus 
compel weavers now engaged in production of such cloths to turn to other 
productions. 
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14. Duty— 

Real 

Gold Thread. 

Per cent. 

Half Fine 
imitation. 

Per cent. 

Silk 

Yam. 

Per cent. 

Silver 

Bullion. 

1920 

10 

5 

n 

Free. 

1921 

20 

n 

20 


1922 

30 

16 

15 


1923 

30 

15 

15 

>) 

1924 

30 

16 

16 


1926 

30 

15 

16 


1926 

30 

15 

15 


1927 

30 

16 

15 

J? 

1928 

30 

15 

15 

71 

1929 

30 

15 

16 

)7 

1930 

38 

15 

15 

4 annas per oz. 

A. No effective 

competition has 

arisen in 

the case 

of best qualitie 


“up to the present time, Indian manufacture being of inferior quality. 

B. It is obvious that the import duty of 30 per cent, was bound t 
give many people the impression that considerable profit should be obtair 
able by manufacturing in India, thus inducing the people to enter th 
industry without regard to the tecnnioal difficulties involved. 

No figures available. 

(5) Letter, dated the 6th Augmt, 19S0, from Messrs. Peirce, Leslie cfe Co., 

Lid. 

We have your letter No. 543 of 15th July, and return Mr. W. J, Camp¬ 
bell’s oral evidence duly approved. A few slight alterations have been made 
(in violet ink for easy reference). 

We would like to amplify and clarify the following points: — 

(1) Selling of gold thread in retail, 

(2) Production in India, 

(3) Relation of Raw material to total value of finished gold thread, 

(4) Smuggling, 

by adding some more information and views and beg to enclose a statement. 

We regret we are finding it difficult to get the details for the promised 
statement showing cost of gold thread in typical cloths, but hope to provide 
some information on this subject shortly. 


Enclosure. 

TARIFF BOARD. 

Statement by Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., Coimbatore. 

1. Selling of gold thread in retail .—The President remarked: — 

“ Especially when one considers that the weavers—so we have been 
told in Madras—buy their gold thread by 100 yards that is 
about four annas worth at a time of course even 30 per cent, 
duty does not allow much difference in the price of 100 yards.” 

While there is a limited amount of gold thread retailed in such petty 
quantities, our experience is that this is not representative of the retail¬ 
ing of gold thread, and very little of it is retailed in less than a skein or J 
of a marc, and much of it is retailed in complete marcs. A length of 100 
yards would hardly show in a cloth, and as most cloths have about a skein 
In them, and many have a whole marc, and merchants and weavers usually 
buy at one time enough for a complete cloth. Therefore the argument that 

G 
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even 30 per cent, duty does not produce much difference in the price o£ 
the quantity retailed does not apply. 

2. Production in India. —Dr. Mattbai remarked ; — 

“ So that although the Indian industry may not be able to introduce 
economies of the kind that you suggest are practised in France, 
I think in spite of that the Indian industry on the present 
showing has a fairly good case for protection. Supposing they 
are able to put on the market gold thread at a price of Rs. 2ft 
which corresponds to the duty free price of imported thread, 
would you not admit that tfie Indian industry has made out 
a fairly good case for protection?” 

The discussion leading up to this point, and the questions by the Board 
indicate that a comparison is being drawn between the best quality India 
now can manufacture and the highest quality thread, but no evidence of 
the similarity of these two is indicated. The cost of French thread caries, 
very considerably due to quality, over a range of about Rs. 10 per marc. 
Furtlier it seems to be taken for granted by the Board that Indian quality 
can be improved without extra cost, and we wish to point out that we* 
do not consider this possible—in short, improvement in quality will mean 
an increase in cost of Indian gold thread. 

These factors have a heavy bearing on the subject, and do, not support: 
the point Dr. Matthai tried to bring out. 

3. delation oj raw material to total value of finished gold thread. —Dr. 
Matthai remarked: — 

“ If it is true that the cost of material is about 70 per cent, of the- 
total cost then all these economies by specialisation is restricted 
to 30 per cent, of your costs. You cannot achieve economy in 
materials by means of specialisation.” 

First of all the reply to this by Mr. W. J. Campbell as taken down 
by the stenographer is unintelligible, hut it would appear that Mr. Camp¬ 
bell’s reply indicated he was not in agreemoiit with the statement that 

about 70 per cent, of total cost is raw materials. We do not see how the 

figure of about 70 per cent, or even over 60 per cent, as elsewhere stated 

by the Board can be supported by fact. Suppose the contents of a niarc 

of gold thread were all silver—and that is making the raw material as 
costly as possible, and ignoring the raw silk contents which is very definitely 
of much less value than silver—we get 8 oz. of bar silver at Rs. 1-4 per 
oz. or Rs. 10 for raw material per marc excluding gold which according 
to the price differential between gild and ungilt thread is about Rs. 4 per 
marc or a total cost of raw material of well under Rs. 14 per marc. From 
the information given by the Board as to cost of Indian gold thread the 
raw materials are in value not more than 50 per cent, of the cost of 
the finished article in India. The Board should he able to get accurate* 
figures and facts to settle this important point. We would remark that, 
the Perambur Factory’s raw material ordinarily used is partly manu¬ 
factured which may explain the difference. 

If little economy can be achieved in silver and gold by specialising as in 
France, and buying in large quantity, silk purchased in quantity would! 
result in an economy of some importance. 

4. Smuggling .—The Board asked Mr. Campbell to suggest ways and means 
M preventing smriggling. Besides those already suggested to Government of 
India he had nothing to add. We recollect now that it was suggested some 
.years ago that imprisonment .os a penalty for smuggling might have a 
deterring effect, but up to date no steps have been taken in this direction, 
and we again commend this for further consideration. Fines were intro¬ 
duced as a penalty, but it is generally recognised that this is not a sufficient 
penalty as the person,? who engage in the evil traffic are men of no worth, 
and a fine, if inflicted, cannot he collected, and the party gets off really 
without any penalty other than the old (and admittedly insufficient) on& 
of eonnsoation of goods. 
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Another diffieully seems to have arisen, and we regard it as a very 
serious one if it is correct, tiiat the Itritisii Goveriuueiit finds difficulty 
in arresting and suitably dealing with French citizens indulging in smug¬ 
gling, and caught in British India. A recent case of this has come to our 
notice, and we are told the cxjlprit was caught, but released when he 
pointed out his French citizenship. 


(4) Letter, dated 16th August, 1030, from Messrs. Peirce, Leslie d- Co., Ltd., 

Coimbatore. 

tVe beg reference to our letter of 6th instant, and now have pleasure ia 
enclosing the promised note on the subject of t.vpical gold thread manufactures, 
and hoi^e that this information will bo helpful. 


Enclosure. 

Note hij Messrs. Peirce, Leslie d- Co., Ltd., Coimbatore, at the request of the 
Tariff Hoard, about cloths in. ujhich gold thread is used. 

I. Three typical kinds of cloth in which gold thread is used — 

(1) Sarics—as worn by Indian ladies—6 and 9 yards long usually. 

(2) Angavastram.s—as worn b.y men—upper cloth—2J and 3 yard.s long 

usually. 

(3) Davanies- as worn by women in Northern India. 

II, Qucintily of gold thread used in each of above $ article.^ per article. 

III. Value of toted article compared with gold thread contents. 

The following statement gives the information collected, for what it is 
worth, and without any guarantee as to its accuracy as we ai'e not in a 
position to check tho details. Our diffimiltv is the lack of standards in the 
weaving trade and the infinite variety of clot’h.s containing gold thread, and the 
varying amount of gold thread used per cloth. 



Quantity 
of Gold 

French 

Gold 

1 

Total 

Indian 

Gold 

Total 
value of 


used. 

Thread. 


Thread. I 

1 

cloth. 

Coimbatore. 

Mare. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

9 vda. Silk saries 


10 

25 

5 

20 '1 


9 „ Cotton 

i 

10 

nf 

5 

12f 

Indian gold 

3 „ Silk Angavaa- 


6 

10 

2J 


thread 

tram. 






i- used is 

3 „ Cotton 

i 

5 

8f 

21 

3J 

interior 

'6 „ Davanie, silk 

i 

10 

20 

5 

15 

quality. 

9 „ Cotton „ ■ 

\ 

10 

15 

5 

10 J 


Salem. 







9 yds. Silk saries 

1 

38 

116 

Not made of Indian 





gold thread. 

3 „ Silk Angavas- 

i 

84 

27 

Do. 



tr.im. 







6 „ Silk Davanies 

4 

20 

80 

Do. 



Madura. 













'Indian gold 

8 yds. Silk saries 

i 

6i 

26i 

6.i 

25 : 

thread 

6 „ Cotton 

i 

6} 

125 

6Jt 

lU^ 

used is 

„ Silk Angavas- 

i 

Of 

15 

54 

i3i 

superior 

trum. 






quality. 


c 2 
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Names nf parlies who can verify the above information or provide more detaili- 
Salem — 

Messrs. K. E. Chinnasaruy Clietty k Co., Giihai, Salem. 

Messrs. Muniamudally & Sons., Ammapet, Salem. 

Conjeeveram. —Mr. P. S. Kandasaini Sah, Soikpet, Conjeeveram 

Bangalore — 

The Weavers Co-oporalive Society Ltd., Ciibbonpot, Bangalore. 

Messrs. P. Subbarama Cbetty & Sons, Cbickpel, Bangalore. 

Madura — 

K. D. Laksmana Bhagavathar, Ea.st Vcli Street, Madura. 

P. X. Pcrumal Iyer, EMiniiad Eoad, Madura. 

Coimbatore. —P. Marudachalam Chetty, Cloth Merchant, Coimbatore^ 



MESSRS. PEIRCE, LESLIE AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 


B.—Oral. 

Evidence of W. J. CAMPBELL, recorded at Ootacamimd on 
Thursday, the 10th July, 1930, 

(Messrs. Peirce, Leslie and Company have no objection to the publication 
of the prices provided their names are not mentioned.) 

President. —What is your position in the firm, Mr. Camjibell.'’ 

Mr. Campbell. —1 am a Director of Messrs. Pierce, Leslie and Company. 
President. —For how many years have you been a Director .s’ 

Mr. Campbell, —Two years. 

President .—How long have Messrs. Peirce, Leslie been carrying on the-, 
import trade in gold and silver thread.^ 

Mr. Campbell. —20 to 30 years. 

President.- —They import almost entirely from France, do they not? 

Mr, Campbell. —Entirely. 

President. —Do you do anything in the form of trading in Indian gold 
and silver thread .f 

Mr. Campbell. —Nothing much. 

President. —Do you purchase Indian gold and silver thread? 

Mr. Campbell. —We have on ocoa.sions but nothing appreciable. 
President. —iCan you give us some idea of the difference in quality be¬ 
tween imported and, say, Surat thread? Do you purchase Surat thread? 
Mr, Campbell. —It is years since we have purchased Surat thread. 
President, —Could you give us your impressions? 

Mr. Campbell. —We don’t handle it commercially. 

President. —If you handle it at all you would be able to tell us exactly 
the difference in quality between imported and Indian thread. 

Mr. Campbell. —The difference between imported and Indian thread ... 

President.-—Let us start off with the Perambur factory in Madras. I 
understand there is some difference between their thread and Surat thread. 
How would the Perambur gold thread compare with imported gold thread? 

Mr, Campbell. —The Indian manufacture is not as fine, as well finished 
and as durable as the imported thread. 

President- —We are told at Perambur that in their particular case the 
difference was mainly in lustre. 

Mr. Campbell. —That is the outstanding difference. 

President. —And we were told that was hecau.se they found it very 
difficult to prevent their workmen from handling the thread just before 
twisting, 

Mr. Campbell.—'Yhe handling of the gold thread would leave in a climate 
like India perspiration and dirt on the metallic surface which would 
prevent gilding taking on efficiently and effectively. 

President. —That would affect the lustre? 

Mr. Campbell. —It would. 

President. —Would that affect the lasting quality too? 

Mr. Campbell. —Very likely. 

Br. Maithni. —I suppose the lasting quality depends very largely on the 
way the twisting is done. The silver falls off any thread w'hieh has not 
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been properly twisted. As far as appearance is concerned, the question is 
one of gilding? 

Mr. (Jampbell. —-Yes. 

President. —^Would the handling of the gold and silver thread before 
gilding affect the lasting quality of the thread.? 

Mr. Campbell. —I understand that plating has to be done on an ab¬ 
solutely clean surface without any greasy substance or perspiration on it. 
Due .to handling which leaves some sort of greasy substance on it gilding 
or plating does not take welt and if there is much handling that affects the 
lustre. 

President. —Here is a sample of the gold thread manufactured at Peram- 
bur. Can you tell us to what extent that is inferior to imported thread? 

Mr. Campbell.—It is perhaps no quite so soft to touch as the French 
thread. 

President. —What about the colour? 

Mr. Campbell. —The colour is paler than the equivalent French article 
and it does not seem to have the same lustre. 

President. —So far as the market is concerned can you give us some sort 
of money valuation of the difference which these qualities would represent? 

Hr. Afaffliai.—Supposing your price was at present Rs. 40, what sort 
of nrice, making allowance for its quality, would be fair for the Indian 
gold and silver thread? 

Mr. Campbell. —^There might be two ways of looking at it. There might 
be a sort of prejudice against the Indian product. 

Hr. Matthai. —Supposing you are a quite disinterested purchaser in 
the market and you were looking at it and coifiparing it with the imported 
article ? 

Mr. Campbell. —I am not a buyer of this article but I can give you 
tfri estimate. If the French was selling at Rs. 40 in the actual market, 
the Perambur thread would not fetch more than Rs. 30. 

Hr. Matthai. —What would say about the intrinsic value? 

Mr. Campbell. —It ought to realise Rs. 33, perhaps Rs. 35. 

Dr. Matthai. —We might put it at between Rs. 33 and 36 ? 

Mr. Campbell.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —So that really the difference in pi-ice represents first of 
all the difference in quality which may be estimated at Rs. 5 a marc, and 
then the prejudice which may be estimated at another Rs. 5? 

Mr. Campbell. —’That is a matter which a weaver can size up much 
better than myself. I am not a buyer of this sort of stuff. 

Hr, Matthai. —The figures that you have given us rather correspond with 
the information we have had. Surat thread at Madras sells at about Rs. 6 
less than Perambur thread. That must be purely a question of quality, 
80 that so far as the trade is concerned Rs. 5 repreSBnt.s the prejudice and 
Rs. 5 the quality. That is a rough way of stating it? 

Mr. Campbell. —There is also a point with respect to prejudice, that it 
explains something which' "a not understandable. Whether it is prejudice 
or not, I can’t say. 

President. —It may represent I suppose to some extent the result of 
bargaining. Let me explain it this way; A trader in gold thread cornes to 
the factory and he says “ You have the advantage of a duty of 38 per cent, 
and therefore you are in a position to sell your gold thread very much 
cheaper than the imported gold thread. The duty represents Es. 10 or 
11: we can’t possibly pay you Rs. 35 even if it is worth it, we can make 
an offer of R.s. 30.” It is this action and re-action of the market which 
represents what we term prejudice, is that correct? 

Mr. Campbell.—It is a delicate point. The actual user might not cal! it 
prejudice but might call it quality. 



Dr. Mutthai .—In the main this prablein of prejudice arises in a great 
many industries wjieie Indian products compete \vitli products coming from 
abroad. It is a jjrejiidice against a newcomer. 

Mr. Cdmphell.- It is a matter of not advertising and becoming well- 
known : it is a matter of not having gained reputation. Once the repu¬ 
tation is estahli.she.d what you call prej.udice against a newcomer is able 
to he overcome in course of time. 

Fresident .—Do you handle Surat gold tliread at all.^ 

Mr. CnmijheU .—Not e.xcept for observation purposes. 

Fre.sidenl .—What is your impression about the quality of Surat thread.® 

Mr. Camphclt. ft is very mixed. There are almost all qualities produced 
in a very wide range from inferior to good. 

Ficx'idruf.— It is pmdncod i)artly as a cottage industry and partly in 
factories® 

Mr. Cainjjbell. —Yes. 

Prmidmf .—Then I imagine the quality varies according to the method of 
production ? 

Mr. Comlibcll .-—T have no idea : T have never been to Surat. 

PresideaiTo whom do you sell your gold thread® 

Mr. Cainphcll .—To merchants and weavers® 

Fre.'iidr.nt .—Tfo you sell direct to weavers? 

Mr. Camphell .—AVe have a .system of distributors. 

PrcHdent .—Can you tell me. what articles this gold thread is mainly 
used for." 

Mr. CnmpheV. —Mainly for turbans, cloths, shoulder cloths and ladies 
saris. 

President. —What would bo the most typical of the articles produced 
with gold thread.® 

Mr. Campheil .—Not being in that trade 1 have difRcultv in saying e.xactly 
what it is used for. J am afraid I can’t give a definite answer to that 
question. 

President .—Whore do you think we would be able to obtain that infor¬ 
mation? 

I/r. CnmpheU .—In the various towns and centres making the different 
article-s. One town may make saris, another shoulder cloths and so on. 

Dr. Mntihni .—AVhich are the biggest weaving centres whore this thread 
is used ? 

Mr. Campbell .—Salem is prohahly the biggest. 

T)r. Matthai .—Is there any big denier in Salem from whom we ran get 
evidence on thi,s point? 

Mr. Campbcdl .—I don’t know anyone whom I can name. 

Dr. Matthai .—Can any of your distributors give some idea rif the cloth 
woven and the quantity of gold thread that enters into it and points of 
that kind? 

President .—Perhaps you might be able at your leisure to obtain the 
information for us. 

President. —The first point would he what one might describe as the 
typical article in the manufacture of which gold thread is used. 

Dr. Matthai .—Give us three typical kinds of cloth in which gold thread 
is used. 

Mr. ('ampbedt. —Yes. 

President. —The second point is tho quantity of gold thread which is 
used ill each article per unit. 

Mr. Campbell.—Yos. 
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President. —Then the value of the total article as compared with the 
value of the gold thread content and also the value of the material other 
than gold thread. We want to ascertain whether in the case of imported 
gold thread it is used in the manufacture of articles of superior quality. 
For example take a saree which costs Rs. 70. The silk is of a very good 
quality and it is possible in an article like that, imported gold thread 
might he used almost exclusively. On the other hand if you had a saree 
where the silk was not quite so fine, it might not be worth while to use 
the best gold thread and so they would think it quite sufficient to take 
for that particular type of saree the Indian gold thread. For example the 
silk might not last long and it might not be worth while to use first class 
gold thread. Could you obtain information as to whether the Indian gold 
thread is used largely in the embroidery of inferior sareesP 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —You might take each of these three kinds of typical cloth. 
You might give us a general idea as to the limit of price above which it 
may he presumed that imported thread would be used on each of these 
classns of cloth. 

Mr. Campbell. —In this cormeetion I would say that I am not in that 
trade at all. The suggestion is that we should put you in touch with 
people who can supply the information required. 

President, —The suggestion is that you slrould obtain us information. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes, but it should not he considered as my evidence. I 
can make enquiries. 

President. —It will be enough if you make enquiries and let us have a 
short note. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Dr, Matthai, —^You would not be responsible at all for the correctness 
of the statement. 

Mr, Campbell. —Quite. 

President. —If you can give the names of persons from whom we can 
verify these points, we shall be much obliged. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

President, —From your own expericence you can state that the Indian 
gold thread is, as a rule, used in the embroidery of an inferior kind or 
lower priced article. 

Mr, Campbell. —In a general sense it is so. 

Dr Matthai. —If you take a saree worth about Rs. 100, generally speak¬ 
ing do you think the thread used in It would be imported thread? 

Mr. Campbell. —I have difficulty in answering that point with which I 
am not in touch. My impression is that a Rs. 100 saree would have im¬ 
ported thread. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is that sort of information that you should try and 
collect for us. 

Mr. Campbell .—I will try and collect as much information as I can. 

President. —You say there are three kinds of gold thread, real, half fine 
imitation, and imitation. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

President. —Could you give us the definition of lametta? 

Mr. Campbell. —Lametta is a fine silver wire flattened by means of a 
rolling process into a form of tape. 

President. —-We find in the Trade Returns two headings, gold thre-ad and 
lametta. 

Mr. Campbell. —There is an article imported as lametta which is sold 
as lametta. It is used for tinsel garlands. Garlands are very often made 
of it for display purposes and for decoration. This is also used in the 
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caps worn by Muhammadans. That is a lametta which is an article for 
sale and is imported as such. 

Dr. Matthai. —That kind of lametta is never used in the making ot 
thread here. 

Mr. Campbell. —As far as I know it is not suitable. 

Dr. Matthai. —Generally speaking that would be base metal. 

Mr. Campbell. —It is all base metal. It is another section of trade. 

President. —Everything is classed as real gold thread in the Customs 
tariff which contains more than a certain percentage of silver. 

Mr. Campbell.—1'5 per cent, precious metal, gold or silver. If it is more 
than 1-6 per cent, they put it in the higher class. 

President. —So that from the point of view of the Customs, it would fall 
into two classes, that is to say the first class would he containing 1'6 per 
cent, or more of precious metal and the second class would he anything 
below that. 

Mr. Gamphell. —Yes. 

President. —But the trade distinguishes three classes. 

Mr. Campbell. —From our point of view it is divided into three classes. 

Dr. Matthai. —May I take it that as far as imitation is concerned (No. 3), 
that would not come under the classification of gold or silver thread even 
according to the Customs standard return, because it contains no gold or 
silver. It is base metal lametta wound on cotton and gold gilt. That 
would be entirely outside P 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes, but it is not gold gilt. 

Dr, Matthai. —It is only with regard to half fine imitation that a certain 
quantity might he classed by Customs as gold and silver thread, is that 
not so P 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Generally from your knowledge of the market, is there a 
very considerable portion of half fine imitation imported which is likely 
to he assessed at 38 per cent. P 

Mr. Campbell. —Very little. 

Dr. Matthai. —When the manufacturer knows that l-S is the standard 
applied, he would see to it that it doesn’t come up to that standard. 

Mr. Campbell. —Quite. 

Dr. Matthai. —We may take it that the whole of the gold thread shown 
in the “ Trade Journal ” is probably real gold thread. 

Mr. Campbell. —^Yes. 

President. —Now the Customs duty has varied considerably at different 
times. At one time it was 20 per cent. 

Mr. Campbell. —^Yes, it was, some 10 years ago. 

President. —Have you any knowledge .as to the respective prices of im¬ 
ported gold thread and Indian gold thread in those days? 

Mr. Campbell. —In those days there was nothing appreciable, if any, of 
Indian gold thread. 

President. —^When did the appreciable quantity of Indian gold thread 
first come into the market? 

Mr. Campbell. —After the war to put it in a general sense. I could 
not give a date. 

President. —That is really when the duty was raised to 30 per cent., so 
that the imposition of the 30 per cent, duty had a definite result in en¬ 
couraging the Indian manufacturer. 

Mr. Campbell. —Undoubtedly. 

President.) —^Since that time Indian gold thread has competed very 
strongly with the imported thread, is it not so? 
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Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

rre.iident. —Or shall we say that it affected the import of foreign gold 
thread 

Mr. Campbell. —J haven’t got statistics to base any remark on that point. 

rresident. —What is your recollection in your own trade? 

Mr. Campbell. —In a general sense it has not made a great deal of 
difi'evence. Your riuestion is, has the French thread suffered due to the 
growth of the Indian thread? 

President. —Y'es. 

Mr. Campbell. —To some extent. 

J)r. Matihai.- —The way in which the trade in imported gold thread is 
affected by the Indian thread, is this: at present there are certain grades 
of valuable cloth in the inauufacture of which only imported thread is 
used. Jf th<‘ price of imported thread falls then a number of the higher 
inferior grades would begin to use imported thread, because it has become 
cheai)er, is that not .so? 

Mr. Campbell. —Y’es. 

Dr. Matihai. —On the other side, supposing the quality of fndiau gold 
thread improves and it begins to make a name in the market. Then a 
tew of the lower superior grades of cloth wliich is now usitig imixirted 
thread would begin to use Indian thread. In other words the distinction 
is not a rigid distinction, but largely deijendent on the relative price. 
That would be right? 

Mr. Campbell. —Ye.s. 

Dr. Matthai. —,So far as I understand from your repHe.s to the question¬ 
naire, tlio increase in the duty has not materiiilly affected the market for 
imported gold thread. 

Mr. Campbell. —There is still a- large demand for tho imported thread. 

Dr. Matthai. —Even this 88 per cent, ha.s not materially affected. 

Mr. Campbell.— have not yet had time to feel the effect of the 38 
per cent. It was only introduced very recently. 

Dr. Matthai. —I suppose you would say that all the time the duty was 
standing at 30 per cent, there was no perceptible effent on the market for 
the imported thread? 

'Mr. Campbell. —There was some effect, but it, was not much. 

Dr. Matthai. — I am trying to understand what your position with regard 
to this matter is. AVe have seen your correspondence with the Government 
of India on the subject. I take it that your real objection to increasing 
the duty on gold thread is not .so much that you lose your trade to the 
fndiaii manufacturer, but you lase your trade to the smuggler. That appears 
to bo your main point. 

Mr. Campbell. —Y'es. 

Dr. Matthai. —As far as qu.ality is concerned, you are able to bold your 
own at present prices with Indian manufacturers. 

Mr. Campbell. —Y'es. 

Dr. Matthai. —But you cannot hold your own with the smuggler. Is 
that not the position? 4 

Mr. Campbell. —Quite so. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing on an examination of this question, we arrive 
at tho finding for Argument’.s sake, that say, 30 or 3.5 per cent, duty is 
required for the lndi,an thread, I .suppose if sraiiggling could to some extent 
be prevented, you would have no serious objection to the duty. 

Mr. Campbell. —No, if we are protected against this unfair compeliition. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then you would object yery strongly to a duty of 30 per 
cent. 
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My. Campbell.- We had tlie duty of 30 per cent, for a good many years 
and earried on tbrougli it. 

Fresidenl.- The, actual difference between the use of imported gold thread 
and fndiau gold thread so far as a saree is concerned is only one or two 
rnpeoR. 

Mr. Campbell. —It deitends on the width of the saree. 

I'rcsiilcnt. —Take the average saree costing about Ks. 60. 

Mr. Caiupbell. —T think there would be a bigger difference. I am sorry 
1 can’t deal with it. 

Pre-rident. —The difference is Rs. JO or Rs. 15 per marc in the market. 
1 don’t know how inau.v marcs wotild go into the border of the saree. 

.Mr. Cainpbidl. —The cloth manufacturer will bo able to give you that in¬ 
formation. 

President. —We were told in Madras and we don’t know whether it is 
correct or not, the difference in the actual market price of the gold thread 
Ti.sed in a saree costing about Rs. 80 would be Rs. 2 according as it was 
imported or Indian. Of cour.se if that was so, the diflorence would really 
Jiave very little effect on the oistomer who always wishes to produce the 
best quality. 

Ml. Ciim]ihcU.— -'{<}A. 

President. —Tt would seem then that if the Indian industry was deter¬ 
mined to obtain the whole market in gold thread, they should look perha])S 
more to improving their quality than to a difference in price resulting from 
the duty. 

Mr. C<tmiibeU.--i.t seems so. 

President. —I moan \inlcss the dut.v went to 200 or 300 per cent. Ap¬ 
parently in many articles at any rate the difference in ))rice will not be 
sufficientl.v large to divert custom to any great extent to the Indian articles. 

^fr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —In answer to question I, you say you have no accurate 
knowledge of the tot.al trade of India. Last year looking at the “ Trade 
Jiinnial.” the total value of gold and silver thread imported into the wdiole 
of India was about Rs. 37 lakhs. If ,von take a price of about Rs. 27 or 
Rs. 28, c. i. f. you get n quantity of 1-37 lakhs of marcs or roughly 70,000 lbs. 
as the total quantity of gold and silver thread imported into India. Assum¬ 
ing that i.s a correct figure, what T want to find out is what would be the 
proportion represented by the Madras trade? 

Mr. Cariiphell .—Do you mean the trade of the Madras Presidency? 

Dr. Matthai. —The trade of the Madras Presidency including Travancore 
and My.sore. T do not want any exact figure. 

Mr. Campbell.— It is probably about half. T have no statistics to go on. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is to say Madras probably i.s the most important 
centre of the trade in imported thread in India? 

Mr. Campbell. —I think it i.s, but I do not know about the rest of India. 

Dr. Matthai. —On those figures it would look as if Madras is probably 
the most important centre. 

President. —So far as iniport.s are concerned. 

Dr. Matthai. —We e.xamined the Inspector of Custom.s, who is on duty 
at Pondicherry, at Nolliknppam and he told us that, in spile of the im¬ 
proved measures they had fiee.n taking recently, the present value of gold 
thread imported into Pondicherry and smuggled into Madras every yeal 
was about R.s. 7 to Rs. 8 lakhs, ilf that is so, it looks to me that your 
statement that it is 20 per cent, of the Madras trade is an under-estimate. 

Mr. Campbell. —Very possibly: I am not surprised. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is a little under 20 per cent, of the whole of the Indian 
trade in imported thread. 
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Mr. Camphell. —20 per cent, is only an estimate. It is difficult to get at 
a figure like that accurately. 

Dr. Matthai. —The point I want to raise is this. I notice in your old 
correspondence with the Government of India you wanted certain altera¬ 
tions in the Customs procedure, I think you suggested this alteration in 
the Land Customs Act, that is to say you suggested that culprits ought 
to be fined? 

Mr. Camphell. —Yes, some time ago. 

IDr. Matthai. —We have been told by the Inspector of Customs that this 
provision for imposing penalties has proved on the whole ineffective because 
it is very difficult to collect the fine as he has to refer the ease to the 
District Magistrate and so on. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Dr. Mo.ithai. —Is there any kind of improvement in the methods of ad¬ 
ministration—^jmu have been looking into this question now for many years 
—which is likely to reduce the amount of smuggling.s' If we ultimately find 
that a fairly high duty, say 30 per cent, or thereabouts is necessary for 
the sake of protecting the Indian industry and smuggling goes on to this 
extent, the consequence would be not merely' that you, as honest traders, 
would be affected but that our scheme of protection may be rendered in¬ 
effective. 

Mr. Camphell. —Quite so. 

Dr. Matthai. —Therefore I was wondering whether there was any sug¬ 
gestion that you could make with regard to this which would reduce the 
amount of smuggling. 

Mr. Camphell. —Do you mean suggestions as regards preventive measures? 

Dr, Matthai. —Yes. The Customs people have done two things since you 
raised this question in 1923 or 1924. They have very considerably increased 
the staff and that has had some effect. 

Mr. Camphell. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —They had the Land Customs Act amended, but that has 
proved ineffective. In spite of all that, at pre.sent it would look as if the 
quantity smuggled represented about one-fifth of the entire import trade 
in gold thread. That would affect to a material extent any scheme of 
protection. So, the question has got to be considered both from your point 
of view and from ours. 

Mr. Camphell. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is there any kind of suggestion that you can make? 

Mr. Campbell. —It is a very difficult problem and the only suggestion 
we can make we have already made, I cannot at the moment put forward 
any other. 

Dr. Matthai. —We have been told by the Inspector of Land Customs that 
the smuggler works on a commission of about Es. 6 per marc. If you take 
the price of a lb. of gold thread without duty at about Rs. 50, it means 
that so long as the dut.v is above 10 per cent, smuggling will go on, so 
that you are not likely to find an effective remedy by simply lowering the 
duty to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Cam,pheU. —We have represented to Government that 15 per cent, 
is the duty at which smuggling would cease. 

Dr. Matthai. —In any case that solution is not likely to be effective 
because if, we consider that the industry deserves protection we may have 
to recommend a duty considerably above 1,5 per cent. 

Mr. Camphell. —It i.s a problem which is outside my province. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have no suggestions to make? 

Mr. Camphell. —No. 

President. —From what you say regarding the prejudice against the 
Indian article in the market, it appears that a duty of 15 per cent, would 
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hardly be sufficient to enable it to compete. There is a difference of five 
rupees in quality and a difference of five rupees in prejudice. So, it is 
ten rupees in all which is equal to a duty of 30 per cent. 

Mr. Campbell. —On l.o per cent, duty there will certainly not be much 
in the way of protection to the Indian industry. 

President. —Espetdally when one considers that the weavers—so we have 
boon told in Madras—buy their gold thread by the measurement of 100 
yards, that is about four annas worth at a time. Of course, even 30 per 
cent, duty does not allow much difference in the price per 100 yards. 

Mr. Campbell. —No. 

President. —So, if you reduce below that, it would not work. 

Mr. Campbell. —No. 

President. —So that we are up against the problem of either not pro¬ 
tecting the Indian industry sufficiently or allowing the Indian industry to 
suffer from competition through smuggling. 

Mr. Campbell. —Presumably it will suffer in any case. 

President. —Unless you reduce the duty to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Campbell. —Smuggling may at some time if not now affect the Indian 
industry. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is bound to. That is a question which is important 
not merely from your point of view but from ours. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think that the increase in the duty from 30 to 38 
per cent, will have any appreciable effect on smuggling? 

Mr. Campbell' - 1 fear it will, 

2>r. Matthai. —We were told that there was some conference between 
representatives of French manufacturers in Madras a year or two ago 
and a kind of informal understanding was arrived at that they would 
as far as po.ssible try and export to the ports in British India and not 
to Pondicherry. 

Mr. Campbell. —I have no knowledge of any such conference. 

Dr. Matthai. —If a conference of that kind had taken place I should 
have thought you would be one of the most important parties represented 
in it. 

Mr. Campbell. —Presumably. Wo are largely interested in the trade. 

Dr. Matthai. —Were you on furlough a year or two ago? 

Mr. Campbell.—-T was on furlough last year, but I am not the only 
member of the firm. 

President. —We were told that Mr. Watkins called some of the leading 
importers together and informally made arrangements. 

Mr. Campbell. —If my firm was referred to, I am unaware of it. I think 
I would have known if such a thing had happened. 

Dr. Matthai. —On thi.s general question about the case for protection. 
One of the points you are making is that the manufacture in Prance is 
highl.y specialised, that is to say gilding is done by one party, wire draw¬ 
ing is done by another and so on. You rather doubt whether it would be 
possible in India to achieve production on a sufficientl.y large scale for 
specialis.stion of that kind. I do not know if you have any information 
as to the usual average output of a French factory making gold and silver 
thread. 

Mr. Campbell. —I have no information. 

Dr. Matthai. —I was interested in this point liecause if you could achieve 
specialisation to th.at extent, then obviously there would be economies in 
French manufacture which it might not bo easy for us to achieve here. 
But then as against that when we were examining the Peramhur Gold 
Theard Works people last week in Madras we were told they were 
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working on an output of alxnit 200 marcs a month just hoforo they wound 
up. From their figures we tried to work out an estimate of costs for aii 
output of oOU mares a moiitli and we found including works costs, overhead 
clinrge.s and a fair allowance for profit, about Rs. 28 a marc would l)e a 
fair selling price for it. 

Mr. Campbell .—Do you mean the selling price? 

JJr, Matthm .—Yes, including profit. 

President .—That would give them 10 per cent, profit. 

Dr. ^^(ltthai .—Taking the present .selling price of imported thread, if 
you deduct the duty, you get precisely th.at figure, viz., Rs. 28. if these 
people on an output of about .500 marcs a month with their present ex¬ 
perience could make their thread at a price which corresponds to the duty 
free price of imported thread it looks to me tlie.v have gone a long way. 

J/r. Campbell. -If that is so, they have. 

Dr. 'Maffhai .—So that although the Indian industry may not bo able 
to introduce economies of the kind that you suggest are practised in 
France T think in spite of that the Indian industry on the present showing 
has a fairly good case'for i)rot.eetioji. Suppose they are able to put on the 
market gold thread at a price of lls. 28 which corre.sponds to the duty 
free prit'e of imported thread, would you not admit that the Indian industry 
ha.s made out a fairly good ca.se for protection? 

.lir. Cam phrll. —-If 1 luulerstand yon eorrecfly, it means that they aro 
aVile to get a profit at that price whereas the duty free landed price is 
the cost to the importer. 

Dr. 'yfatthnl. —No. The present soiling price including landing charges, 
importers commission and their profit would he about Rs. 40 per marc. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Dr. ^fatfhai .—A large dealer can hu.v from you as importers at about 
Rs, 40. Yon knock the duty off and yon roughly get Rs. 28 or lls. 29. 

Mr. Campbell .—Ye.s. You mean that the two qualities meet on the 
same level. 

Dr. ^[aftllai. —1 am coming to that. I don’t say that the qualities 
are the same. 

Mr. Campbell .—1 mean the articles. 

Dr. Matthai .'—Supposing yon give them a chance of developing more 
skill, establishing connections in the market, it looks to me not at all 
improhable that in the conr.se of .say ten or lo years they would bo able 
to meet foreign competition without any duty. 

Mr. Campbell. —They have made considerable progress in Indian manu¬ 
facture. 

President .—Already ? 

j\fr. Campbell. —Yes, in recent years. 

Pre.Cidevt .—Do you think that the quality of Indian gold thread ha.s 
improved in recent .years? 

Mr. Campbell .—I think so. 

Dr. Matthai .—So that it looks on the whole n fairlv promising industry. 

Mr. Campbell .—Provided the French competition is not too great due to 
specialising in three different sections on mass production lines. 

President. —Your point is that firms which draw other kinds of wiro 
and therefore have a very large output also draw a small proportion of 
silver thread. Therefore their overhead charges in the silver wire drawing 
are vor.\- much less than they would otherwise ho. 

Mr. Campbell.■ That is my point. 

Presidenl. —And the same applies to gilding. 

Mr. CamvheJl .—’Yes. On mass production lines, the overhead charges 
must be smaller. 
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Dr. Matthai. —There is one point there. Tn one of your replies you say 
that raw materials arc of comparatively little imiMirtanco since the value 
of the fmislicd product is large as compared with the value of the raw 
materials. That is true if yqu compare the cost of the raw material with 
the selling price here. But X think that the position would he very different 
if you took the cost of the raw material as compared with the total cost 
of the French manufacturer. I think that the cost of the raw material 
would represent the hulk of the cost. 

Mr, Camiihell. -What is raw material to one is lialf manufactured pro. 
duct to another. You are up against that point there. 

l)r. Mafihai. —I will put the prohlein in this way. You take a marc 
of gold and silver finished thread. You take the cost of that at the factory 
in France. If you take the cost of silver, the cost of silk and the cost 
of gold, T think it is very probable that that would represent the bulk 
of the cost at the factory. 

ill)-, (kimphe.ll .—The raw material would he silver bar. 

Dr. Matthai. —I am speaking of silver bar, silk and gold. 

President -Roughly ^ths would represent the raw materials. 

Mr. —That fs by weight. 

Dr. Matthai. —No, by value. 

Mr. CamphcV.- lt is a manufacturing point which T cannot deal with. 

Dr. Matthai. —My point is this. Tf it is true that the cost of material 
is about 70 per cent, of the total cost then all those economies by speciali¬ 
zation are restricted to .10 per cent, of the costs. You cannot achieve economy 
in materials by means of s[)ecia!izatiou. On the basis of the costs that 
W’e have received from these Perambur people, taking simply silver bar 
and raw silk and gold it was a little over 60 j)er cent, of the total cost. 
These three articles arc all w-orld commodities which are sold at world 
prices, the French manufacturer is paying much the same for these as 
Wo are paying out hero. 

Mr. Oamphell. —There is nothing materially clilfcrent in the prices of 
these I .suppose. 

Dr. Matthai. —So T think this is an industry which offers a considerable 
amount of promise in India. 

Mr. Campbell. —The proportion you give is probably correct in weititit 
but not in value. 

PresidentIn value it conies to 75 per cent., that is to say 2,100 marcs 
would mean a total cost of Rs. 0.5,000 of wliich the cost of raw m.^terials 
was Rs. 50,000. 

Mr. Campbell.—I am sorry I cannot say anything about this. 

President.- -You say in answer to question 13 “ Tiie manufactuje of gold 
thread scem.s to have more of the characteristics of an art than a science ”. 
Wh.at is the point exactly? 

Mr. Campbell. —There are certain things that you cannot explain. For 
instance if I am an artist I can’t impart my skill to you in any tangible 
way. 

President.- What puzzles me is this. I could understand it being an 
art if it was a cottage industry because there art comes in in the wrapping 
of the gold foil round the silk but where it is a ([uestion of wire drawing 
by machinery it seems to me it is more a matter of c.aro in handling. 

Mr. CampAieJl .—You refer only to wire drawing.' 

President. —Yes. I under.stand practically the whole process is by 
machinery in France. 

Mr. Camjdiell. —I believe so. 

President. —So it appears to me that it would be more a matter of 
■careful handling. 
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Mr. Oampbell. —The personal element must enter into the process inspit© ■ 
of its being largely made by machinery. 

Dr. Matthai. —If it were a secret process then it would be very difficult 
to develop the industry in a new country, but if it is a matter of general 
skill which you can develop with more experience, there is more hope for 
India P 

Mr. Oampbell.- —If it is a matter of experience, time may do it. 

Dr. Matthai. —How exactly is this ad valorem duty assessed? Is it 
assessed on the e. i. f, value or on the market price P 

Mr. Campbell. —It is assessed on the c. i. f. value I think. 

Dr. Matthai. —I notice that you are giving the duties on the assumptiont 
in every case that it is assessed on the c. i. f. but does that really 
correspond to the Customs practiceP I understand the usual practice is to- 
charge the duty on the wholesale market price less discount. 

Mr. Campbell. —The practice may have varied. 

Dr. Matthai. —It would make a considerable difference. If it is levied 
on the c. i. f. price it would be considerably smaller than if it is levied- 
on the market price. 

Mr. Campbell. —According to the circumstances of the market. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the usual practice? 

Mr. Campbell. —I think it has been in both ways at different times. 

Dr. Matthai. —For tlie purpose of arriving at the duty which the article 
bears now you think it would be on the whole safer to take the duty as 
assessed on the c. i. f. value? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

President. —You say in answer to question 16 (b) “ Not within a’ 
reasonable period, say, 10 years”. I rather gathered the impression from 
your examination this morning that it might be possible within ten years 
for the Indian industry so to develop as to be able to produce an article 
comparable to the foreign product. Obviously there are no insuperable- 
objections once they attain sufficient skill, in producing sufficient gold thread 
to meet the whole market’s demand. 

Mr. Campbell. —It seems possible. 

President .—Then your answer to question 16 (h) really refers to the 
period within which they may reasonably be expected to acquire the required 
skill to produce an article comparable to the foreign product? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

President .—In answer to question 19 you say “ If the present Customs- 
duty were raised the resulting price increase would reduce demand for 
cloths containing gold thread and thus compel weavers now engaged in 
production of such cloths to turn to other productions ”. But to give rise 
to unemployment the duty would have to be raised very high? 

Mr. Campbell.—The duty is already very high and if a tariff is put 
on top of that, the present duty is a revenue one. 

President.—The point is unless the duty were raised to a very high level 
the increase in the cost of the finished article which is a luxury article 
would be so small as not really to affect the consumer. 

Mr. Campbell, —I take the view that it would. It might affect it in 
this way, that people in this line of work might have to change over to 
different work 

Dr. Matthai. —The present rise from 30 to 38 per cent, has not apparently 
affected the demand for embroidered saris? 

Mr. Oampbell. —But sufficient time bas not elapsed to have shown up 
all the effects of the change. 

President .—Have you framed any sort of idea of the pitch of the duty 
which would seriously affect the trade of the weaver? 




Mr. Camphell. —Anything further than 38 per cent. 

President. —What is the position of Messrs. Peirce, Leslie and Company 
as regards this enquiry p 

Mr. Campbell. —We have, as you have seen, appealed against the im¬ 
position of a duty of 38 per cent, as it will increase smuggling which 
would he detrimental to our interest. 

President. —Your position is this: You wish Government, if possible, 
to reduce the present 38 per cent, duty to as near as would be consistent 
with protection to the Indian industry? 

Mr. Campbell. —We want a reduction so that we can carry on our trade. 
We have a longstanding trade which we wish to carry on. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is to say, you don’t object to a reasonable protective 
duty to the Indian industry but what you do object to is a duty which is 
so high as to stimulate smuggling which would do harm both to you and 
the Indian industry? 

Mr. Camphell. —A reasonable duty under which we can have a chance 
to carry on our business. We can’t say so much against reasonable pro¬ 
tection. 

President.* —Do you consider that the pitch of the duty should be 
about IS per cent. 

Mr. Camphell. —That is what may be called ideal and which we consider 
would stop smuggling. It would be a basis on which Government would 
get the duty on all imports into the country instead of partially, and 
there would be no unfairness to the trader. 
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Messrs P. On and Sons, Limited. 

Letter No. JMS-SOH, dated ‘Hth June, l'J30. 

Wo thank you for your letter 455 and 471 of 18th and ‘ilst Jurve respec- 
tively. We note that we have misunderstood the i)urport ol your earlier 
letter of 14th instant, and thank you for drawing our attention to this. 

We consider that tlie existing 38 per cent, duty gives adequate protection to 
the manufacturers in this country on silver goods. W^e (in addition to 
being the largest manufacturing silversmiths in India) also import a consider¬ 
able quantity of silver and silver moiintod goods, and the present protection, 
although damaging to us as importers of silver goods, still leaves a maiket 
for imported goods. In our opinion any increase of duty would without d<nibt 
lower our market for imported goods, and it is doubtful if we would make 
up this loss by the scale of Indian manufactnred goods, as there is a demand 
by Kiiropeau and Indian high class customers for Hall Marked goods. 

W e have had many instances brought to our notice where silver goods, purti- 
cularly silver cups, have hecn brought into Ibis country without tlie Customs 
authorities being informed, .and which in turn has affected business, so if 
any extension of the so-called |)rotection to the silver plate and other silver 
manufactures was given, we think that the general ])nblic would be still 
miuih less ineluicd to declare for Customs purposes valuable articles of this 
description, when bringing them through the various ports. This, in our 
opinion, relates to slackness in a mutter of practice. 

W'b have reason to believe that our opinion e.xpressed above would bars 
the whole hearted support of the remaining manufacturers .and importers of 
importance in other Presidency towns. 


E. G. Cornet, Esq., Pondicherry. 

Letter dated SSnd July, 1930. 

T hav3 the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 538 of the 
l2th instant, and to forward herewith original and five true copies of— 

1. A paper setting forth my replies to the Tariff Board's questionnaire 

regarding tlio Gold and Silver Thread industry; and 

2. \ statement of my views on the subject defined in the Pfess 

Communique which, however, is concerned with a totally different 
industry, one of w’hose objects is to supply a ‘ rarv material ’ 
of the thread-making industry. 


Enclosure No. 1. 


RF.PI.y TO QUKSTIOSNAIRE. 

Market. 

When dealing with .so-callcd “ gold thre.ad ”, one must distinguish Northern 
from Southern Indian markets; the gold thread is not the same in both 
cases; also, cotton is ordinarily used as foundation for the thread consumed 
North, whereas it is almost unknown down South. 

In all my evidence and throughout this paper, I shall confine myself to 
Southern India— i.e., the Madras Prosideiu'y, Mysore and Travancore. 

1. A private individual is hard put to give such an estimate. This much 
I can say in regard to South India :— 

Imported threads. —Pre-war; It must have been in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 12 lakhs in c.i.f. Tndian-Port value yearly on an average. 
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Post-war; Likewise, about Rs. 10 lakhs yearly—except that an important 
fraction of this amount was smuggled in during the six years 1922-27. Since 
1928, the (juantity of smuggled goods has considerably decreased. 

Indian threads .—^Pre-war : Nil. 

Post-war; From 1924, onwards, a small quantity has been consumed at 
" bankrupt ” prices—whence, the failure of the Indian manufactures. This 
quantity may be roughly taken as worth Rs. 15,000 on an average for the 
quinquennium 192.5-29, nearly all coming from Surat. 

2. In the Southern distriets of the Madras Presidency, in Mysore and 
Travancore. 

My manufacturers, however, have connections throughout India and cover 
the North and West through agents in Bombay, Delhi and Benares, as far as 
I know. 

3. In and adjoining the Madras Presidency, there are none such. 

4. Pre-war, the import of gold thread was entirely an “ indent ” business. 
Post-war, only two established brands seem to continue this “indent” 
system, the others being imported and sold by sole agents or distributors. 

Originally, therefore, the Indian-made stuff could not find any market in 
■Southern India— i.e., so long as the distribution was controlled by the 
Bourashtra community. The War broke up this control—and the smuggling 
post—1921, did not merely do away altogether with the monoply, but also 
ended the power of the ^urashtras,—and, incidentally, also the fortunes of 
most of the old-time distributing firms. And since 1925, or so, country-made 
goods is bought to a small extent during the off-seasons for the weaving of 
very cheap cloths that are to be sold off quickly, i.e., cloths that will not 
be stocked. And the sale of these threads is largely effected by itinerant 
hawkers. 

5. Smuggling existed even before the War; on a microscopic scale, 
however, the Cu.stoms tariff, being 5 per cent, on a c.i.i. value comprised 
between Rs. 20 and 28, i.e., the smuggler’s margin was less than Rs. 1-8 
per packet. 

Smuggling has been going on actively, ever since the exorbitant Customs 
tariff has created practically and definitely a kind of “ official” bounty in 
favour of the smugglers : in 1921, the, 20, per cent, tariff produced a smuggler’s 
margin of Rs. 11 at least per packet; in 1922 the 80 per cent, tariff resulted 
in one of Rs. 17 to 18 and now in July, 1980, the 38 per cent, tariff yields a 
margin of B-s. 9 to 10 at least. 

Given equal quality, of two equally well-lmown brands if one be smuggled 
in and the other be regularly imported, the former will oust the latter after 
a time, because of the difference in price. 

Smuggling history throughout the world and through centuries shows that 
if profits to be derived are alluring, smuggling cannot be easily restrained 
or suppressed. And the figures given above as the smuggler’s margin speak 
for themselves. 

The crux of the matter, however, is in that sine qua non condition : “ given 
equal quality ”... That is why, I can state in regard to my own business, 
that smuggling does not affect me appreciably now—in 1930. 

Competition. 

6. France, by a long way in regard to 990/000 threads. Germany sells 
more imitation than real silver. 

7. (a) and (b). I.—“ Fine ” or “ High Standard ” or “ Real Silver ’’ 
Thread.!.—These are of 990/000 standard in silver and the imported kinds 
fall into two broad categories:— 

(a) the silk thread is dyed more or less red, 

(h) the silk thread is dyed yellow. 

The former is almost exclusively consumed in the Southern and Central 
districts of the Presidency; the latter in the Northern Ciroars and in the 
Nizam’s territory. 



Each o£ these categories is sub-divided according to the riclmess or 
depth of the "ilding: the de-sigaations of these sub-divisions vary with the 
maker. Tlie richer gilding is required for the deep hues of dyed silk and 
cotton cloths; the less gilt, for the pale hues and the white silk and cotton 
cloths. 

Within certain limits, all lengths can be manufactured, hut the standard 
qualities of fair consumption, when actually measured, will show lengths 
comprised hetween 10,000 and 16,000 yards to the mare of 8 oz., i.e., of 20 
tolas S. 

Pre-war, each maker produced numerous lengths and gildings according to 
the wishes of the “ indentor but, the post-war tendency has been to 
reduce the number and to standardise the lengths—as well as the gildings— 
thus concentrating on half a dozen “qualities”, even on fewer . . . 

II.— “Half-fine ” or “Low Standard” or “Imitation ” Threads. —The.se 
contain copper—or do not (these latter are styled “ white metal ”). The 
former obtain by far the larger consumption. 

They can be made of either cotton or silk : cotton is that most consumed. 
These latter measure mostly between 8,500 and 11,000 yards per marc and 
cannot usually exceed 13,000 yards. 

(c) In the South, the 990/000 on silk thread is almost exclusively used 
for silk cloths of all values, as also for cotton clotlts of extra and average 
fineness; likewise in the Circars. 

Salem, IVindigul, Coimbatore and, in a lesser degree. Bangalore consume 
imitation threads on cotton: 

(d) Competition does not exist as such .... The Indian product has no 
status—and will be bought only if the rate is sufficiently low to attrac.t th© 
consumer and only when the latter is out to weave the very cheap cdoth of 
the cloth for immediate sale. Often, the Indian product will, in the weaving, 
be mixed up with the French thread to give it some “ body ”. 

8. T cannot say! 

These are incommensurable between them : the dearest half-fine marc is 
retailed at loss than Bs. 7/8 and though ma<le in Europe is neverthelees a 
thread containing copiier. Whereas, the cheapest Surat silver marc could 
not be had for less than Bs. 27 or 28. if of 990/000 standard. The former 
could not he used with impunity In place of the latter for cloths that are to 
be laundered. 

0. Franco and Germany. 

10. (1) Put In the above form, the question cannot produce satisfactory 
replies, especially if comparison with pre-war conditions is desired. 

To begin with, rates were invariably quoted, until the great crisis of 
1920-21 in rupees, when sterling quotations became the order of the day. My 
manufacturers kept to the rupee quotation until December, 192.3, except tor 
the short period of the last six weeks in 1920—a disastrous experiment! 
From January 1st, 1924, they have sold their goods on sterling quotations. 
The tables giving the statistic.s a,skod by the Board are not therefore set out 
entirely in sterling; they are so only as from 1924. 

Secondly, the rates (iuqfed by the manufacturers were invariably c.i.t. 
Indian-Port and until the end of the War, by far the major (lortion of the 
imports came in post parcels. 

It is, however, possible to furnish an approximation of (1) freight and 
(2) insurance and trade charges, if by trade charges are meant the stamp 
and other fiscal charges and Bank charges; 

Freight and Insurance . 2 to 2^ per cent, of the c.i.f. quotation. 

Trade charges . . 2 i>Rr cent, of the c.i.f. quotation. 

Between July, 1914, and December. 1918, a premium wa.s paid for “ War 
Bisks ” and this varied from J per cent, to 7J per cent, of the c.i.f. quotation. 

Thirdly, Landing charges operate only when the goods come in cases—to 
a much loss extent when they are forwarded by post. These amount to 2 as. 
to 2\ as. per marc. 
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Fimrthly, Customs duty being ad valorem and reckoned generally on the 
original invoice value varied naturally with the prices in amount. Post-war 
Government conversion exchange rate for assessment in rupees was another 
element of variation. 

As I cannot furnish confidential statistics for other than my own goods, 

I shall confine myself to the rates I paid to my manufacturers. 

That these rates approximate closely to those of other makers is proved 
by the successful sale of my threads—^the success being due to their quality. 
The figures can therefore be taken as being approximately correct for all 
Lyon makes of equal quality, and the general trend gathered therefrom. 

I give the rates for the three principal lengths and the depths of gildings 
mostly consumed ; see Schedule A. 

(2) I have not access to such figures. Moreover, they would be deceptive 
requiring an intimate knowledge of the varying financial positions of the 
various Indian makers, when they effected their sales, in order to appreciate 
the comparative value of these Indian-made goods. 

11. (a) No. They have sold at a profit. 

(b) If by producer is meant, not merely the merchant-firm that exports 
the finished article to India, but rather the complex whole made up of this 
merchant-firm and of the specialised firms silk suppliers, lametta makers, 
dyers, winders and gilders (see reply to question 13), then undoubtedly “ the 
producer ” obtains a fair margin of profit. Occasionally however, one or 
more amongst them outs or cut down his or their margin to zero, in order 
to keep going organisation, factory or personnel of piece-work people—^just 
to tide over hard times. The merchant-firm’s margin is certainly the most 
precarious and uncertain of them ell and is most likely the smallest also. 

(o) No. 

The abcrve answers apply only to the French firms in Lyon, holding the 
Madras Presidency trade. I can say nothing in regard to any German firm. 

12. (a) Only in the sense that the outlay must cover the plant and 
machinery of four different specialities; lametta making, dyeing, winding and 
gilding. All these require a goodly bit of capital. 

(6) Yes—because the Indian manufacturer will not be able to secure 
sufficiently expert and specialised labour in sufficient quantity to produce even 
one-quarter of the consumption—let alone the whole consumption, especially 
in the thinner threads. 

(c) Undoubtedly. 

(d) Certainly. Selected silk and finer-count cotton and suitable lametta 
are not to be had in India. 

(e) No. 

(/) No. Moreover, if the “ Indian manufacturer ” is going to import 
either his silk or cotton threads and his silver lamettas from abroad, I fail 
to see how his gold thread can be termed " Indian ”... It would he 
“ Made in India ” only in the same sense as in the case of motor-cars that 
are assembled in India’with parts manufactured in Europe or America .... 

(y) This is controversial. Personally, I should say Yes, because the 
average Indian thinks in terms of “ hoarding ” (either in coin or bullion, 

jewels or land) and the emancipated business Indian of means prefers more 

spectacular and speculative ways of employing his ready capital. Gold thread 

business is not a safe industry: mere capital will not carry a manufacturer 

through, however, cheap and abundant it may be. 

Are permanent disadvantages : (6), (c) and (d)—if by permanent is meant, 
their being irremovable for generations. 

18. Undoubtedly, there is a difference readily recognisable In most cases 
by the weaver, the professional retailer and the initiate, provided the article 
is that actually put on the market; special samples are of no account I The 
difference can be seen. 

In the smoothness of the winding, in the suppleness of the finished article, 
'u the regularity and evenness of the gilding, in the permanency of the 
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lustre, iu the uot-disROi'giri;; and uot-blacliening of the thread when laundered, 
in its not bein^ sliredded or rubbed-off during the weaving processes, in its 
being true to descripL’ou and standard as set out on the wrapper. 

The quality of imported thread is due more partieidarly to the following 
factors :— 

1. The silk thread n.sed is pidied .specially and prepared for the pur¬ 

pose: specialised dealers supply it to the “gold thread jiianu- 

facturers ” ; 

2. This silk is dyed hy people who have specialised in its doing; 

3. The silver lametta, eventually wound round the silk or cotton, is 

SLippliod by a '■cry few specialised firms; 

4. Once tlie winding is done, the thread is gilt hy firms specialised in 

this process. * 

In Lyon, all these experts are to be found—at a price. Whereas in India, 
none are t<i be had at any price -and least of all one equally prolicient in 
all these hraiicbca 1 

If there be any “ .secret processes ”, apart of the drawing of tiie silver 
lametta, only the hereditary knowledge and “ feel ” ol the workpeople and 
the scientific training of the managers and supervisors, stimulated and 
developed by long and constant practice, could so be termed; it takes fl to 
10 months’ continuous practice for a Lyon workgirl to produce the faultless 
winding or the scaple quality T sell 1 

In the c.sse of the liiiiietta, if there be any “ secret ” it is indeed very 
closely guarded; presumably, it is tlie quasi-absence of brittleness in the 
Frenc.di lametta used In this industry that is attributed to secret processes. 

One and only one fact has eniergod, to iny knowledge:--Lyon and .t 
certain portion of its countryside .seem to possess a climatic or atmospheric 
advantage in regard to gold thread making. The (Jermans have done their 
hardest in their Nuronborg faclocias and have failed to dislodge Lyon. Likewise, 
the Italians at Milan. What is more, an attempt to set up the industry 
in St. Ltienuc, not far from Lyon, met with no succ:ess. It may tie that 
the hygronietric conditions at Lyon are particularly suitable or favourable all 
the year round. Whatever it lie, there it is. 
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These duties have certainly hindered slightly the import of French 990/000 
threads :— 

(1) Through pertnrhation on the local markets, caused by smuggled 

goods bringing down tho consumers’ rates and preventing partly 
the salo of duty-paid goods. Wholesale sinnggling-in started only 
in 1921, when the 10 per cent, duty was doubled. 

(2) Through tho higher cost of the properly imported thread—which 

.automatically fixed values for the smuggled-in goods of identical 

quality. 







But, these duties have in no wise encouraged the Indian industry 1 They 
have merely been used as an opportune argument by company-promoters 1 
“ The encouriigement of Indian industry ” has been the lait-motiv in the 
raising of the (Customs duty from 10 per cent, to 38 per cent, in less 
than 10 years, and is put forth again in the liope of getting the duty up to 
ho per cent.— i.e., in the hope of staving off a little longer the unpreventable I 

In regard to imitation thread, I am not in a position to say anything 
very definite; although I have imported this from time to time I never 
con.sidered it as being worth riiy wliilo. I know that tor some little time, 
the Indian article uas able to get a market; 1 believe it was at a lime 
when the imported artidc could not be sold in retail at lc.ss than Bs. 10 the 
liarc—but, when the Kuropean firms specialising in the supply of imitation 
threads got going again after the great world crisis of 1920-21, tlie Europiean 
ai’licie asserted itself once again. I do not believe that the lo per cent, duty 
has restricted in any way the foreign competition or encouraged the Indian 
industry. But, in regard to imitation threads, I cannot be positive, this 
ground not being absolutely familiar to me. 

The questionnaire asks for statistics of imports in support of my opinion: 
1 cannot give figures for India, nor even lor the Matlras Presidency—as I am 
not placed to obtain sueli statistics. But I can form an opinion on the 
subject of file general trend [see last paragraph of reply to question iNo. 10 (1)] 
by .scrutini.sing the figure.® ttiat relate to my own pureliases and sales. Schedule 
B gives these. 

Lastly, I cannot adduce, as de.sired, production figures of Indian-made 
goods, not being in a position to obtain the,se. 

But, to my mind, tliere is a very simple moans of testing allegations of 
Indian manufacturers in regard to their productions and sales Government 
could easily obtain the ineome-ta.\ returns filed by these same manufacturers 
during the past 5 or 10 years and a little close study of those returns would 
furnish statistics Hint could and should be tallied with those put forward 
now in support of the plea for protection! This cheeking and comparison 
inigljt reveal startling facts! 

Claim for protection. 

15. A. My considered reply is : No. 

Hate MaieriaU .-—(.lotton and silk may l>e grown largely in India, but the 
industry requires particular selections of these raw ni.atei ials and these are 
not produced in India. Nor is silver lametta made in India of the quality 
necessary to compete nitli the French article. 

Cheap Power. —This is a doubtful point. 

Supply of Lahoiir .—The highly skilled and specialised labour required in 
this industry is not obtainable in India—and if an abundancy is required, 
it will not be obtainable for generationB. 

JJome Market. —One uhdoublodly exi.sts, hut only for a quality of goods 
at least equal in eveiy rcspexit to that of tlw foreign tliread. If this quality 
cannot be Supplied, the available home market for the Indian-made article 
will at once shrink. 

Hence, in my opinion, it is the end of section (1) of paragraph 97 of the 
Fiscal Commi.ssion’s Report that really applies to the present ease: “ ... No 
industry which does not possess some comparative advantages will be able 
to compete with them on equal tei-ms, and therefore the natural advantages 
possessed by an Indian industry should be analysed carefully, in order to 
ensure as far as possible that no industry is protected which' will become a 
permanent burden oil the community ”. 

B. Even protected by a 100 per cent, customs duty, this industry will 
not develop in India—because weavers are not likely to use a thread which 
causes the cloth thcrcliant to return tire u-oven cloths as defective for any of 
several reasons. 
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The outcome of the iinposition of a heavy customs duty on the imported 
threads will bo the gradual disappearance of cloths ordinarily decorated with 
these : these threads will be confined to the very costly cloths, whoso sale, of 
course, will be restricted. Hence, the duty will fail, not only as a protective 
tax, but also as a revenue-producing one, through greatly decreased imports— 
and, incidentally, will bring about the reduction in numbers and, perhaps, 
eventusil disappearance of the weavers skilled in gold thread weaving. 

C. This industry was originally oriental—in the case of India specifically 
Indian, circa 17th century—but technically and artistically crude. After the 
establishment of the French East India Company, samples were sent to 
France and Frem^h-madc stufl was brought over so successfully—because of 
the perfecting of the quality—that it ousted tho Indian article completely by 
the middle of the 19th century. The writer’s grandfather’s grandfather dealt 
in gold thread both in Pondicherry and in Oliauderiiagore circa 1780. 

Past and post-war records show that not even with heavy protection, the 
Indian goods can stai^ up to the French product: how could it do so without 
protection or bounty? 

16. (a) Xo. From what precedes (replies to questions 12, 13, 14 and 15)' 
it is obvious that it is not such an industry . . . .! 

(6) No. Same reasons as in reply to (a). 

As a matter of fact, the history of the past two centuries point to the' 
opposite in both cases (a) and (6), and the words of the Fiscal Commission- 
in paragrarJi 98 that rightfully apply to tho case are :— 

“It is probable that such an industry will impose on the whole a 
greater burden on the consumer than its conditions really 
require,” 

and the consumer in this instance being the Indian weaver, I shall quoW 
appositely again from paragraph 99 of the Report: — 

“ It is possible that protection of some industry may affect injuriousi/ 
the interests of other industries ” 

and from paragraph 101 further on :— 

’’ Moreover, if protection is extended to an industry before it has begun 
to produce, or while it is producing a very small proportion of 
the needs of tlie country, a great and unnecessary burden will bo 
imposed on the consumer. To protect by import duties an industry 
which supplies only one per cent, of the requirements of tho 
country is an extravagance.” 

In the light of the above, certain figurw published in the second peu’agrsph 
of an article that appeared on July 14, 1930, in the ’’ Madras MaiP’, 
reporting the sitting in Madras on tho 3rd July, of the Tariff Board, justify 
the following conclusions :— 

“ Assuming that the imported Quantity of imitation thread is eqnal’ 
to that of real silver thread, since the latter's c.i.f. cost is at 
least five times that of the former, it follows that five-sixths of 
the total value imported represent the value of the imports in 
real silver thread.” 

This being so, five-sixtlas of Rs. 87 lakhs correspond to Rs. 31 lakhs. 
Now the proportion between the alleged production of Rs. 75,000 
worth of Indian-made silver thread to the imports worth 
Rs. 3,100,000 of real silver thread is one of less than 2i per cent. 
Does such a proportion warrant protection? 

.\ud even if the figure of Rs. 31 lakhs bo correct, it does not include iho- 
value of all the smuggled-in goods consumed during 1929, . 

“ Should the figures given in my reply to question No. 1 he correct 
approximations of the true state of affairs, then for the Madras Presidency, 
the proportion would be 15 to 1.000, i.e.. 14 per cent. . . 
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17. No. None whatever. 

18. (a) 38 per cent, of the e.i.t. rate, t.e.j 39| per cent, of the factory 
coat price. 

(6) ,\bout 4J per cent, of the c.i.f. rate, or 4i per cent, of the factory 
cost prifie. 

19. To show that the handloom weavinp; in the Madras Presidency is 
particularly concerned in this matter and is feeling alreadj’ the effects of the 
present protective rate, all I need do is to quote from a newspaper report 
dated April 4th, 1930, of a sitting of the Madras Textile Advisory Committee, 
under the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. M. P. Southurathnam Iyer, Minister 
for Development:— 

“ The Madras Textile Advisory Committeo decided to-day to recommend 
to the Government the removal of the duty on gold thread. 

In considering the question of the removal of duty on gold thread, the 
Committee bore in mind that the French lace is fine, thin and 
superior in quality to the Indian mill-made lace or hand-made 
lace and that this particular quality is in greater demand amongst 
the handloom weavers than Indian lace. 

If it is not possible to produce this quality in India at a favourable 
price, the rerntwal of the duty seems absolutely necessary, as a 
reduction in the cost of this raw material, cortibiiied with the 
removal of the duty on fine yams, will assist the handloom 
weavers in producing their cloth cheap and withstanding foreign 
competition. 

Figures relating to the manufacture of gold thread in India arc, however, 
not available.” 

I happened on this report by chance at the time of its publication and it 
gladdened me, as I thought it foreshadowed a removal of an insufferable 
Md useless lead. It rests with the Tariff Board to recommend authoritatively 
its early removal to the benevolent consideration of Government, 


Oonfidenii(U. 

SCHEDULE A. 

Bates. 

The following are the c.i.f. Indian-Port rates paid by mo: these rates 
include the cost, insurance and freight and trade charges. They do not 
include Customs duty nor Landing Charges. 


Rupee quotaiione. 



1013-16. 

1916. 

1917. 

1018. 

1910. 

1920. 

1021. 

1922. 

1023. 


£8. A. 

Bs. A. 

Ks. A. 

Ks. A. 

Ks. A. 

Its. A. 

Bs. A. 

Ra. A. 

Ra. A. 

1800 yards Extra Deep . 

28 14 

1 

31 6 
to 

36 U 

42 14 

43 14 
to 

49 2 

50 4 

50 8 

58 0 
to 

52 0 

52 0 

52 0 
to 

50 0 

1600 yards Extra l>eep . 

27 0 

29 8 
to 

35 0 

41 0 

42 0 
to 

47 4 

48 12 

48 12 

56 11 
to 

53 12 

54 0 

.50 4 
to 

48 4 

ItOO yards Extra Deep . 

25 4 

£7 12 
to 

38 4 

.39 4 

03 

44 8 

44 8 

52 7 
to 

49 8 

46 0 

46 0 
to 

44 0 

1200 yards Extra Deep, 
n. 140. 

1 

1 

i 

j 

Sew Quality. 

i 



C2 0 

48 8 

40 0 
to 

47 0 
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sterling quotations. 
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Rs. 9,160=£085 
Rs. 75,000= £5,575 
Rs. 50,000= £6,720 


Imported in Madras :— 

1928 (Xovcmlier and De(:enil)er) . 

1929 . 

1930 (six months) 

Thesfi figures show tlm cost of the purchases: f.o.b., phis frciglit, insurance 
end tratlc charges. They do not include Cu.stoms duty nor landing charges. 


Enclosure No. 2. 


STATEMENT. 

In regard to the plea for the extension of protection to the manufacture in 
India of sileer plate, sileer thread and wire (including so-called gold thread 
and 'xire inainhj made of silver), silver leaf and other silver manufactures. 

1 ani not qualified to discuss the matter in regard to the silver plate 
iudustiy. 

1 am concerned solely with the wire industry and it« sulwidiaries, because 
1 was an importer of gilt silver wire and lametta and am still an importer 
of “gold and silver” threads; the exhorbitant prateotivo customs tarifl 
hilled the wire and lametta branch of my business. 

It might revive possibly with a less heavy tariff, but there is, however, 
no guaranfee that it will do so now after a strangulation that has lasted ton 
years. Even if it did, it would bo very limited and restricted, negligible 
in fact for ineome jiurposp,.s. Such a revival, if possible, could be attempted 
only if the tarifl was reduced to 10 per cent, or lass. 

Tn practice, the effect of the heavy duty of 38 per cent, has been merely 
to diminish the artistic beauty of that ela.s.s of Indian products, cloth.s, decora- 
tive ornaments and knick-knacks, embroideries, etc., wliich, though costly, 
are not exactly hixurious. For luxiiry articles, tho makers can and do still 
sfiord to buy the European wire or threa<l in spito of the heavy duty; but it 
Is not possible to do so for the former class. 

That tlie Indian-ma<ie wire is good eno\igh to replace the I'oroigii one is 
merely a myth, propounded hy interested parties. The continual clamour for 

the increasing of the duty is proof of this. The tax goes mounting up, so 

dejes tile price of tiie imported article, whose consumption goes decreasing; 

yer, the Indian-made stuff does not sell!. Why? Because, it is unsuitable 

and cannot replace the imported article!. .^nd still its champions go on 

clamouring for an increase of duty. 

The silver wire business caters in the long ruu for tho Central Asiatic 
trade. If this “ raw material ” is rendered costlier than over in India, that 

trade will probably^ look for it elsewhere!. Will this encourage in any way 

tho Indian-made wire? 

The crux of this matter is in the “ drawing ” of the silver wire without 
its being too brittle. Indian wire has not achieved this ; hence, its failure!. 

In a vain attempt to make uj) for this failure. Government have been 
induced somehow into burdening—not merely this silver wire trade—but also 
the far larger trade in so-called gold and silver lliread.s with an enormous 
88 per cent, ad valorem Customs tax. 

r submit tliat it is to the interest of the tens of thousands of handloom 
weavers to see the Customs duty on “ silver wire and lametta ’’ and “ gold 
and silver thread ” reduced from .88 per cent, to 1.5 per cent., the general 
tariff rate, the former high rate tiavinc been established in a vain attempt to 
protect a few dozens or unsiuecssful silver wire-drawers and gold thread 
makers. 
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Messrs. A. T. Palanpurvala, Bombay. 

A.— Written. 

Lf.fter dated i)th Auou-^t, 1930. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of vorir letter, dated 29th ultimo and as 
requested therein enclose herewith our answers to the questionnaire received 
with vour letter. 

We may however say-that as our business is almost entirely restricted 
to Imitation qualities we cannot accurately o.vpresa our views regarding Real 
Gold and Silver Threads our dealings in same being almost negligible. 


Enclosvirc. ^ 

1. Do not know. 

2. Bombay, Surat and Northern India. 

3—d. Do not know. 

6. France and Germany. 

7. (o) Imitation and ileal. 

(b) Made of cotton yarn and nieta) plate: Made ot cotton or silk thread 

and silver plate. 

(c) Both. Imitation a? rcgard.s quantity: Real as regards value. 

(d) Real. 

fl. Nil, as far as we know, each being in demand among different classes 
of people. 

9. France and Germany. 

K). (i) Wo have no records to refer to but by memory might say—Imita¬ 
tion at about r> to 30 sliillings per pound e.i.f. in 1920 and now at about 
2/6 to 18 shillings per pound, e.i.f. by gradual reduction of about 5 per cent, 
annually. 

We have no idea about the prices of Real Thread.?. 

(it) M’c do not know. 

11. Yes, leaves only a small margin of profit to the producer. 

12. (a), (c), (d), (g) Yes—permanently. 

(b) , (e). (/) No. 

13. Yes, imported preferred. 

14. (a) 10 per cent., 20 per cent., 30 per cent, (period not known). 

(h) 71. per cent., 11 per cent.. Id per cent. 

(c) Do not knowu 

(a) Restricted about 75 per cent, (as regards Real Threads). 

(()} Encouraged about 75 per cent, (as regard.s Real Threads). 

Have no means of giving the required figures. 

Id. The industry is not likely to develop so rapidly as is desirable in the 
interest oi the country. 

16. (a), (b) Yes. 

17. No. 

1ft. (a), (h) 8 to 10 per cent. 

19. The answer depends on the extent of protection that may be granted 
to the industry. 
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B.— Oral. 

Evidence of Mr. A. T. PALANPURVALA, recorded at Bombay on 
Tuesday, the 19th August, 1930. 

President. —Mr. Palanpurvala, how long has your firm been engaged in 
gold thread business? 

Mr, Palanpurvala. —For about 40 years. 

President. —Where do you import from mostly? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —From France and Germany. 

President, —Do you deal in real gold thread? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —For the past few years I have stopped importing 
real gold thread. 

President. —When did you last import real gold thread? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —About five or six years ago. 

President. —What was the reason for closing this branch of your business? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —It is not profitable to deal in it owing to local com¬ 
petition and the heavy import duty. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is practically since the import duty was raised that 
you have stopped business in real gold thread? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Even after that for a short time we imported. 

Dr. Matthai. —When the impoi't duty on real gold thread was 16 per 
cent, then it was fairly profitable to import real gold thread, hut since 
the duty was raised to 30 per cent, it has not been profitable? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —That is so. 

President. —What amount of gold thread did your firm import when it 
was dealing in real gold thread? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —About £8,000 worth of real gold thread. 

President. —That is aboxit a lakh of rupees worth a year? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Yes. 

President. —And what parts of the country did it go to? I mean where 
did it sell? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Benares, Madras and Surat mostly. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is your impression: is practically all the real gold 
thread now sold in this part of India made locally? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Yes now-a-days. 

Dr. Matthai. —Two other importers who were here last week to give 
evidence said that they have now practically stopped doing business in 
imported real gold thread, so that is confirmed by this evidence. The general 
impression is that practically the whole business in imported real gold thread 
on the Bombay,side has stopped now. Is that correct? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The trade returns published by Government still give about 
Bs. 12 lakhs as the value of the gold thread imported into Bombay and 
about six years ago it was about Rs. 10 lakhs, so that from the trade returns 
it would appear that there has not been any change, that we are getting 
practically the amount of gold thread we used to six years ago. That is 
not consistent with the statement that the importers have made before us, 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Y’’ou say ‘ imported gold and silver thread ’. Is it 
real or imitation? 

Dr. Matthai. —They don’t make any distinction in the Returns, 
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Mr. Falanpurvala.—nt^ro can’t be any increase in real goU thread. The 
increase you state might chiefly consist of imitation and half tine. 

/'resident.—We find that real gold thread even though the fineness is the 
same difiers in price very considerably. In Madras ior instaimo some makers 
were invoicing their giyld thread 1,200 yards to the ounce at Rs. 30 aM some 
(Vero invoicing it at about Rs. 25, eai-duty. What would he the difiereuce 
in quality, the fineness being the same. Can you tell us“ 

Mr. Palaripttrvala. —There must be soinc difference in gilding. 

Vresiderit. —Would there be a diiferencc of Rs. o in gilding.^ 

^[r. Falaiipurvala. —It might be so if the thread is supei ior both in gild¬ 
ing as well as in finish. 

Pre.sidcnt. —Would there be any difference in .spinning? Would the finish 
be different? 

M r. Pa I an pur ea lu. —Y os. 

Preifulent .—We were told in Madias that the Indian gold thread of the 
same fineness and length as the imported gold thread was different in finish 
and commanded a lower price. 

Mr. PalanpiJ,mala.- The local manufaeture would not equal the imported 
thread. 

President, —Is there a difference in the quality really? 

Mr. PulanpurmUi. —There is a difference in quality on account of finish 
as well as durability. 

President. —Is there any imported gold thread which in quality is about 
the same as Indian gold thread of the same length: for instance if you take 
Indian gold thread 1,200 yards to the ounce and im])orted gold thread of 
the same length, is there any gold thread the durability of which and the 
spinning quality of which arc comparable? 

Mr, Palanpurvala. —The local manufacture would not equal the imported 
one. 

rrfsidcu/.—There will alvvays be the difference whatever the price? 

Mr. Palanpureala. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The chief difference heing the difference in the appear¬ 
ance and the gilding? 

Mr. Pa/anpur ra fa.--Chielly in shining. 

Dr. Matihai. —That depends on the gilding, does it not? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —It is very often touched by hand by the workman 
when gilding so it is not so shiny whereas in France practically everything 
is done by machine. 

President. —If you were to manufacture your gold thread hero by machin¬ 
ery and so arranged it that your workmen could not touch it by hand, then 
it would be po.ssible to turn out exactly the same thing? 

Mr. ralanpurvala. —If the workmen are skilled that i.s quite possible. 

Dr. Malthai .—There is a kind of real gold thread imported which is 
labelled “ Extra Deep ”. That fetches a fairly high price. .Indian thread 
-“locally made real gold thread—would not in the matter of ^appearance be 
as good a.s this extra (loei> real gold thread,, would it? 

Mr. Palanpurvala.- -Locally made thread cannot equal that. 

Dr. Matthai. —Even the best kind of Indian made gold thread cannot; 
compare in .aijpearanee with the extra deep, is that the position? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —That is so. 

Dr Matthai. _If we take the best kind of Indian made real gold thread 

would that he comi)arable with some quality of imported gold thread which 
is inferior to extra deep? For instance there is a quality called No. 3 
Deep: would the best kind of Indian made real gold thread be comparable 
with No. 3 Deep imported real gold thread? 
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Mr. PalanpuTvala. —Not in finish. 

Dr. Matfhdi .—Kven the iicst kind of thread. 

Mr. Talanpurvala. —No, not in finish. 

Dr. Matthdi .—What exactly do you mean by finish? 

Mr. raUiripiirvala .—The Indi.in made is rather rough and not so smooth 
as the imported. 

Dr. Mutlhni .—If you take imported gold thread which is 1,600 yaicis to 
an ounce and take Indian gold thread which is also 1,600 yards to an ounce, 
what appro-ximatoly is the difference in the market in the price between 
these two? 

Mr. rdhinpurvnla .—Silk quality? 

Dr. Matfhai. —Yes, silk yarn, gilt .and containing tho usual amount of 
silv'er and both having a fineness of 1,600 yards to an ounce—one is Indian 
and the other is imported : in the market by how much lower would the 
Indian thread sell? 

Mr. PalattpurvaUi. -Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 a marc. The impression made on the 
buycjr also accounts for it to some extent. The buyers are of opinion that 
the im[)orted stuff is always better than the locally made stuff and the import¬ 
ed thread i.s more durable than the locally made ones. 

PreMdenl.--The buyers in certain markets only, because you were .saying 
just ncjw that flenares, Surat and Hornbay use only Indian thread, is that 
not so? There is no real gold thread imported from abroad into Bombay 
just now? 

Jlr. Pdlanpurvalii .—There is a cei'tain amount of importation of real 
gold thread, but not as much as before. 

Dr. Matthai .—Your opinion is, in the market there is .a difference against 
the Indian gold thread in regard to comparable qualities of about Rs. 6 or 
Rs. 7. 

Mr. Falanpurvdla. —Yes. 

Pi'esi(knt.—Ymir business is coucerned at present with the import of 
imitation gold thread ? 

Mr. Palo/irpurcala. —Y'es. 

President .—What are the qualities you import? 

Mr. Palan 2 }'Hrrdla .—Imitation and half fine of different grades. 

President .—How many grades are there in half fine? 

Mr. Palanimrrala .—10 to 1.5 qualities. 

President.- Could you give us the descriptions of the main qualities 
which you chiefly import in half fine? 

Mr. Pdlanpurcala.—Aha\it 1,000 to 1,200 yards mostly. 

P> esident. That contains less than IJ per cent of precious metal? 

Mr. Palanpurvdld. —Yos. 

President. That is imported from France mainly? 

Mr. PdlnnpKTvdla .—-We don’t import nnvthijig from France. We import 
only from Germajiy, but the importation is both from France and Germany. 

President .—Is its foundation cotton thread or silk? 

Mr. Pakmpurvala. —Cotton. 

Dr. Matthai .—Tho difference between half fine imitation and imitation is 
that half fine imitation is gilt and the other is not? 

Mr. PaJan^jiiI raid. —Yes, half fine is gilt, whereas the other is not. 

President .—The other is simply of white metal? 

Mr. Palanpvrrdla. —It is simply of metal. 

Dr. Matthai .—AVhat is-the composition of this base metal? Is it copper? 

Mr. Palanpurrala .—In half fine copper and in imitation yellow metal. 
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Vr. Matthai. —In both cases it is cotton yarn? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Yes. 

President. —Taking your half fine of 1,200 yards to an ounce, what would 
be the c.i.f. price per lb. approximately? Do you sell it by lb. or by the 
marc? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Dy the marc. 

President. —What is the price per marc? 

Mr. Palanpurvcda. —From C to 10 shillings a marc. 

President. —What is the present price of 1,200 yards? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —There are different qualities in 1,200 yards. 

l)r. Matthai. —The difference in the quality of 1,200 yards depends on 
gilding? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Yes. 

Z>r. Matthai. —Supposing you take extra deep in half fine imitation of 
1,200 yards, it is about 10 shillings? 

Mr. Palan purvala .—Yes. 

President. —And the lowest price is 6 .shillings? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Yes. 

President. —How much of this class of half fine imitation do you import 
in the year? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —About £1,.500 in value. 

President. —The market price of this half fine imitation would be some¬ 
where about Rs. 8 a marc? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are there others like you in Bombay who are importing 
in the main imitation and half fine imitation? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Yea. 

Dr. Matthai. —Since the increase in the duty has made the importation 
of real gold thread unprofitable, practically all the imports now in Bombay 
consist of half fine imitation and imitation, is that so? 

Mr. Palanirurvata.-^There are many who are importing half fine imita¬ 
tion and imitation. 

Dr. Matthai. —There has been some increase in the imports of half fine 
imitation and imitation during the past few years. 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —There might be some increase in the importation of 
these qualities. 

Dr. Matthai. —People who aro importing real gold thread find that it is 
difficult on account of the duty to sell that in competition with Indian gold 
thread and therefore they are turning more to the importation of imitation 
and half fine imitation than to real gold thread? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —I can’t say whether it is due to tho competition with 
real gold thread. There might be more demand for this inferior quality. 

Dr. Matthai. I take it that imitation thread is very inferior quality 
That never comes in competition with Indian real gold thread, does it? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —No. 

Dr. Matthai.- -Thvy are entirely of different classes? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.^ There is a. certain amount of competition however between 
half fine imitation and the inferior classes of Indian made real gold thread? 

Mr. Palanpurvala.—There cannot be competition in that. 

Dr. Matthai.—li we take an inferior kind of sari, some cheap silk sari 
or a cotton san, and if imported gold thread, say, about 1,000 yards to an 
ounce is fairly expensive, then is it not likely that the consumer may say 
to himself; “ this is after all a very inferior sari; Indian gold thread is 
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•expensive, imitation gold thread in iwiint of appearance is quite satisfactory 
■although it doesn’t last very long and therefore I would rather buy half 
fine imitation for this cheap sari than Indian made gold thread”? That 
kind of situation may arise in the market, because half fine imitation has 
a fairly good appearance and is cheaper. 

Mr. tidanpurvala .—It depends on the purchaser. One who wants to buy 
a sari made of real gold thread would not buy a sari of half fine imitation, 
though it might look better in apjienrance. 

Dr. Matthai .—If you take extra deep quality of half fine imitation and 
compare it with some inferior kind of gold thread made in India, although 
the real gold thread may be more lasting In quality, in the matter of appear, 
ance half fine imitation will bo hotter? 

Mr. rcilan-purraln .—There is a difference like that. Half fine quality 
would look better. 

Dr. Matthai .—It would appear better, but it has poor lasting quality? 

Mr. Falanpiirvala. —Ves. 

Dr. iJ/affAui.—There are some kinds of inferior Indian real gold thread 
having a fineness of about 4(X) yards to an ounco. If I find side by side with 
that half fine imitation whicli is 700 or 800 or 1,000 yards, which i.s slightly 
less expensive .and better in sippe.arance, it is likely, is it not, that 1 would 
rather buy the half fine imitation than the Indian gold thread which is so 
•coarse as to have only 4(X) yards to an ounce? 

Mr. Palanpurcata .—The 400 yards thread is not used in weaving. 

Dr. Matthai .—What is it used for? 

Mr. PalanpxirmiUi .—In knitting, braids, etc. 

Dr. Matthai .—What is the most inferior kind of thread whidi can be 
used in weaving? 

Mr. Falanpxrvala.^Ahore COO yards. 

Dr. Matthai.~Xf I have Indian gold thread about 600 yards to an ounce 1 
can use that for weaving? 

Mr. Pahapurvala. —Yes, 

Pru.vitcTit .—As regards the imitation, as distinct from half fine, how 
much of that do you import? 

Mr, PalaxipvrvaJa .—.About £.30 worth of imitation j)er month. 

President. —What is the chief length of the imports here? 

Mr. Palanpu' rala.-^Aiiowi 350 yards. 

President,. —Then, the imitation thread is not mainly used for weaving? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Not for weaving. 

President. —That is used for embroidery? 

Mr. Pahnijiurnda. —Yes. 

President .—Whiit would be the c.i.f. price of imitation gold thread of 
400 yard*? 

Mr. Palanpurrala .—3 shillings per lb. 

Dr. 3/ofWhat is your eipericnce? Is there a considerable propor¬ 
tion of half fine imitation imported into Bombay which is assessed by the 
Customs Department at the higher duty of ^ per cent? If tho imitation 
thread happens to contain more than i o per cent, of precious metal, they 
assess it to the higher duty. Actually in yo\ir experience has there been 
any cousiderablo proportion of half line imitation imported which has been 
^assessed by tho Customs Department at the higher duty? 

Mr. Patanpxircala .—Almost all are passed at the lower duty. 

Or. Matthai .—Just a small proportion only comes in at the higher duty? 

Mr. Palanpurrala. —Yes. 

Dr. hfatfhai .—Itoughly what is the percentage? 

Mr. Valanpurvahi .—About two to three per cent. 
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President. —Do you deal in Lametta at all? 

Mr. Palanpurvala, —Mostly in lametta, wire, spangles and bouillon. 

President. —Do you know whether there is any lametta, spangles or wire- 
imported which would be classed as real gold thread and assessed at tha 
higher duty? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —It is passed mostly at the lower rate of duty. 

President. —^May we take it that the entry in the trade returns under 
the head lametta is practically entirely imitation? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —It is altogether imitation, but the Customs might 
pass one or two per cent, at the higher rate of duty owing to uneven gilding. 

President. —There is quite a big trade in spangles? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Yes. 

President.—'these spangles are also manufactured in India of real silver 
and of real gold gilt wire? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Yes. 

president. —Do you find in 3'onr business much competition between the 
Indian spangles and the imported spangles? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —None at all. 

President. —Why is that? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —We don’t import real spangles. 

President. —But your imported spangles must compete with the Indian 
made spangles. 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —The Indian made spangles are made of real silver 
wire whereas our imports are imitation. 

President. —But both are used for the same purposes. 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —We have not encountered any competition between 
the two because those who want to buy the real stuff buy the locally made 
spangles. 

President. —These imitation spangles, what sort of prices are they import- 
ed at? What is the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Palanpurvala.—2 to 3 shillings per lb. 

President. —What would be the price of spangles manufactured in India? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —About Rs. 27 per lb. 

Dr. MattKai. —That must be the price of high class Indian spangles. What 
is the price of the usual inferior kind of Indian made spangles? * 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Spangles made of real silver -wire are made in India, 
whereas what they make from imitation wire is always imported. The wire 
is imported and here is made into spangles. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have given us a price of Rs. 27 per lb. 

Mr. Palanpurvala .—That is made of real silver wire. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is there any class of Indian made spangles—real silver 
spangles—which is worth less than Rs. 27? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —^If it is larger in size, it might be cheaper. 

Dr. Matthai. —By how much would it be cheaper? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —The price will vary from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40. 

Dr. Matthai. —The range of variation is from Rs. 25 to 40 ? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —^What is the chief use to which the imported spangles are- 
put? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —On dresses. 

Dr. Matthai. —What kind of dresses, cotton or silk? 

Mr. Palanpurvala .—On velvet, silk and laces, i.e., borders. 

Dr. Matthai. —On velvet, would they care to use imported imitation, 
lametta ? 
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Mr. Palanpurvala. —They do use. There are velvets of cheaper quality as 

well. 

Dr. Matthai. —Indian made spangles are also used for velvet P 

Mr, Palanpurvala. —Yes, for better qualities of silk and velvet. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is there a large quantity of real silver and gold gilt 
■spangles made in Bombay or in Surat nowP 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Only to a very small extent as compared with the 
amount of imported stuff. 

Dr. Matthai. —Was there ever a time when you imported real spangles 
from other countries? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Never. 

Dr. Matthai. —I notice looking at the trade returns that during the past 
6 years the amount of imported lametta, that is to say spangles and things of 
that kind, has increased from about 2i lakhs of lbs. to about 6 lakhs of lbs. 
That shows of course a very considerable increase in the business. 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —It is chiefly due to the larger importation of imita¬ 
tion wire which is mostly used by the local manufacturers. 

Dr. Matthai. —The wire is imported and then the spangles are made? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Yes, from the wire. The thread is also made out of 
that wire. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your suggestion is that a large part of the lametta import¬ 
ed consists not of spangles but of wire? 

Mr. Palawpwrraia.—Spangles are not made of lametta, which is flattened 
wire. 

Dr. Matthai. —If wire is imported, in the Customs returns where would 
it be shewn? It would be shewn under the head lametta? 

Mr. Palanpurvala, —I cannot say under what heading the Customs 
authorities classify these articles. 

Dr, Matthai. —But the increase in the figures that I mentioned is shewn 
under lametta. 

Mr, Palanpurvala. —Are there other headings for wire? 

Dr. Matthai. —1 do not know under what heading this is classified. 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —I also do not know. 

Dr, Matthai. —^Very probably spangles would be shewn under lametta. 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Why? 

Dr. Matthai. —Because it is flattened. 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Spangles are made directly from wire. 

Dr. Matthai. —You generally get a wire, press it and flatten it. 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —Lametta is flattened when imported, whereas spangles 
are made from the wire itself. 

Dr. Matthai. —If what is shewn as lametta in the trade returns does not 
include wire, and does not include spangles, then it is very difficult to account 
for this large quantity imported unless you assume that a large quantity of 
lametta is brought into this country and here worked up into imitation gold 
thread, hut there is no imitation gold thread made in India. 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —If there is any increase in the import of lametta it 
must be due to the larger use of laces which are made of lametta. These 
laces are made in Bangalore and Delhi. 

President. —In what form is this lametta imported? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —On wooden reels. 

President.—It is not imported ready made up into various shapes? 

Mr. Palanpurvala. —No. 

President. —From your point of view as importers, supposing we were to 
make a recommendation to the Government of India, and if it was accepted, 

D 2 
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that the duty oa imitatiofl and half fine gold thread and Ifthietta should be- 
raised from 15 to 30 per cent, would that affect your business at all? 

Mr. Falanpurvala .—Of course it woold. 

President actually the price of this imitation gold thread is very 
low, in some cases it is 2 shillings per lb. If we were to put a duty of 30 
instead of 15 per cent, the increase in the cost of the finished fuiiicl© would 
be very small. 

Mr. Palanpurtaia. —Yes. But this imitation is used by very poor classes 
of people and if the duty is raised and the material becomes dearer, then 
thiiy would cease buying it altogether. 

President .—So you think that your trade would bo restricted by an increase 
in the duty? 

Mr. PalaApurvdla. —^Yes. 

President.—Yon don’t tliink that the custom would be diverted from 
imitation gold thread to real gold thread if we put a duty of 30 per cent, ofi 
imitation gold thread? 

Mr. Pdlanpurvala. —Our business would .sufler whereas the local industry 
would benefit. 
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Metsirt. Walter N. Cresswell & Co.j Ltd., Ecmbay. 

(1) Letter A'o. lj2HS2, doited the 11th August, 19d0. 

In reply to your No. -IPS, dated 29tb ultimo, we have pleasure in enclos¬ 
ing our replies to your questionnaire, with 5 spare copies as requesteo. 


Enclosure. 

Market. 

1. We regret we cannot give any accurate estimate of gold and silvef 
thread consumed in India, either imported or manufactured locally. 

2. Benares, Surat, Coimbatore, Salem, Dindigal, Madura, Khanibat, 
Secunderabad and Bangalore. 

3. Yes, in Benares and Surat. We do not know the approximate demand 
in each. 

4. .Judging from the decline in imports, we would roughly estimate the 
consumption to be 75 per cent. Indian manufacture and 25 per cent, im¬ 
ported . 

5. Yes. On account of the high duty, the Indian manufacturers also 
received an advantage over importe<l goods. It is, therefore, difficult to esti¬ 
mate how much tlie decline in imports is due to smuggling and how much to 
business passing to indigenous manufactures. 

Competition. 

6 . France and Germany, but principally the former country. 

7. (a) ( 1 ) Heal on silk and cotton. 

(2) German Silver gilt thread. 

(3) Half Fine. 

(4) Imitation. 

(b'l (11 Basis silver, gold plated. 

(2) Basis German silver, gold plated. 

( 8 ) Basis copper and silver mixed, gold plated. 

(4) Basis copper and cheap form of gilding. 

(c) Real oil silk and cotton and Imitation Half Fine. 

(d) Real on silk and cotton. 

8 . Imported Imitation Half Fine certainly competes with Indian made 
R«al. The increase of business in Half Fine has come about on account of 
the high duty on Real The greatest demand, however, is for Real. HaH 
Fine is not likely to make serious inroads into the demand for Real. 

9. I'rance and •Germany, principally the former. 


Rea) on silk 

(1127)- 



Tiiiitation Half Fine 

(10.30)— 




Rs. 

A. 


Bb. 

A. 

1925 


■18 

0 

1926 

11 

0 

1926 

. 

49 

3 

1927 

11 

6 

1928 

. , 

41 

6 

1928 

9 

3 

1929 

, 

41 

0 

1929 

8 

6 

1930 


88 

0 

1980 

8 

0 








Imitation (200)— 



Es. A. 

1927 

4 6 

1928 

3 10 

1929 

3 6 

1930 

3 4 


The above prices are per bundle e.i.f. Bombay and include landing charges. 
Duty has to be added. 

11. \Vp, cannot answer this question. 

12. (a)-if) No. 

{g} We cannot answer this question. 

Wo consider all the above to be permanent. 

18. Yes. We do not consider that the bettor quality of imported gold 
thread depends on any secret process. To the best of our knowledge, the 
Continental learnt the art of making gold thread from the Indian. 

14. Wc regret we cannot definitely state when the Import Duties changed. 
This information can be obtained from the Collector of Customs. 

(a) When the duty was raised to 30 per cent, imports fell very consider¬ 
ably, and the indigenous manufactures increased. 

(5) As above. 

We cannot give figures of imports and production in support of our opinion. 
Our opinion is based on our own experience, information obtained from the 
Bazaar, and the fact that quite a number of Firms in Bombay have given 
up importing gold thread. 


Claim for Protection. 

15. (o) We consider that the Indian Industry is in a better position to 
compete against foreign competition inasmuch as the supplies of raw materials 
are plentiful, have the market at their door and, as far as we know, skilled 
labour is plentiful and cheap. 

(b) The Indian Industry has already developed very considerably since the 
enhanced duty. Further protection will not help Indian made thread and 
will lead to increased smuggling. 

(c) There is no reason why it should not except that there will always be 
a prejudice against the Indian made article unless the quality is improved. 
In our opinion, the Indian industry is more hampered by their own methods 
of doing business and competition amongst themselves, than by outside com¬ 
petition. 

16. (a) No. 

(b) The wliolo needs of the Country would bo supplied now by home 
production. 

17. No. 

18. (a) 88 per cent. 

(b) We cannot answer this question. 

19. The Industry is already protected by a 38 per cent. duty. If this 
protection is increased, the cost of raw material to the actual user for weav¬ 
ing will increase. 
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(S) Letter do.ted ‘iUt Avgust, 1930, from Messrs. Walter N, Cresswell 
c6 Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

In reply to yonr letter ^{o. 669, dated 12th instant, our actual imports 
of real gold thread during the last three years are as follows ; — 


£ 

1927 .. . . 1,937 

1928 . 6,342 

1929 . 2,008 


(5) Letter dated 39th August, 1930, from Messrs. Walter N. Cres.(v:e!l rf: Co., 

Ltd., Bombay. 

With reference to the information you asked me to try and get for you 
the other day, the following is the best 1 can do, which I hope will bo of 
some serrice to your Board :— 

Q.—What quantity of Gold Thread is sent by your dealers to Benares? 

A .—T was not altogether correct in stating that our dealers supplied 
Gold Thread now to Benares. It is correct that at one time a 
very large quantity of our imports went there, but I now under¬ 
stand from my salesman that very little indeed finds ite way 
to that city. 

Q. —W’hen did lengths below 1,200 yards stop? 

A ,—Very little busines.s is being done in any lengths below 1,200 yards 
since the duty was raised from 5 per cent, some years ago. 

Q ,—What is the percentage of precious metal in a complete skein 
including silk? 

A .—Boughly one-third thread, two-thirds precious metal, 

Q .—Please obtain an Indian made and Continental made sample of 
about 1,800 yards, which would as far as possible be of equi¬ 
valent qualities. 

A .—I send you an Indian made bundle of 1,800 yards made in Surat, 
and a French made bundle also of 1,800 yards which is the 
nearest match 1 can get. The price of the former is Ks. 22-8 
and the latter Esi 34-14. 

I might mention in parenthesis that I had to buy the Indian bundle 
and also the French bundle will have to be paid for. As these are expensive 
items, is there any prospect of Government paying for them since they wish 
to have these samples? If not, may they be returned to me W'hen finished 
with? 
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MESSRS. CHUNILAL KUNVERJI AND COMPANY, BOMBAY. 


B.—Oral. 

Evidence* of Mv. CHUNILAL, representing Messrs. Chunilal Knnverjt 
and Company, recorded at Bombay on Friday, 
the 12th September, 1930. 

President. —What is the name of your firm? 

Mr. Chunilal. —My firm’s name is Chunilal Kunverji and Company. 
President .—Do you deal in gold thread? 

Mr. Chunilal. —Yes, in imported gold thread. 

President .—In real gold thread? 

Mr. Chunilal. —In all the three kinds, real, half fine and imitation. 
President. —How long have you been engnge<l in the trade? 

Mr. ChumlaL —My firm is 22 years old and I am engaged in this business 
for the la.st seven or eight years. 

President. —During the last ten years has there been any decrease in the 
import of real gold thread so far as your firm is concerned? 

Mr. Chunilal. — lee, there has been a decrease on the whole in all the 
three. 

President. —In value I snpposeP 
Mr. Chunilal. —Yea. 

President. —TTow much gold thread wero you importing say about 1020? 
Mr. Chunilal. —I can give you figures from 1025. 

President. —That will do. 

Mr. Chunilal. —I (;an give you only the statistics of my sales and not the 
imports. Tn 1925, our total sales came to about Bs. 3,60,000. 

President. —Wtiat are your sales at present? 

Mr. Chunilal .—In 1929 it was the same. 

Dr. Matthai. —Was it about R.s. 3 lakhs for all the years since 1925? 

Mr. Chunilal —No, in 1926 it w'as Ks. 6 lakhs. 

President. —'In 1927? 

Mr. Ch\milal .—About Rs. 4,50,000. 

President. —In 1928? 

Mr. Chunilal .—About Rs. 6 lakhs again. 

President. —And last year it was about Rs. 3 lakhs and a half. 

Mr. Chunilal. —Rs. 3,60,000. 

President .—Is it all real gold thread? 

Mr. Chunilal. —No, this is the total. • 

President. —What about the real gold thread? 

Mr. Chunilal. —I could give you only for two years. 

President. —For the last two years? 

Mr. Chunilal. —In 1925, the total value of real gold thread was Rs. 2,50,000, 
and in 1926, about Ks. 3,50,000. 

President .—Last year how much? 

Mr. Chunilal.—1 find that I can only give you the poroentage. Formerly it 
was threc-fourths real and one-fourtli half fine and imitation. 

Dr. Matthai. —Of your total sales? 


* The witness was unable to correct his evidence. 
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Air. Chunilal. —Yes. About 1 to 2 per cent, of the whole sales is ilnitatiob. 

President. —Now what is the percentage? 

Mr. Chunilal. —The percentage has changed to two-thirds in the case of 
real gold thread and one-third in the ease of half fine. 

President. —How much real gold thread did you import last year? 

Mr. Chunilal. —^About Es. 1,20,000. 

President. —When did the shipments arrive? 

Mr. Chunilal. —I can give you the total figure for 1928-29. Our year 
begins from Hivali. 

President. —lloughly from October 1928 to September 1929? 

Mr. Chunilal, —Yes. 

President. —Can you not give us later figures than that—that is from 
October 1929 onwards? 

Mr. Chunilal. —The latest figures will be worthless on account of tliis 
extraordinary situation. We have not imported anything for the last four 
months. 

President. —And before that? For the six months previous to that, did 
you import much? 

Mr. Chunilal. —Aly shipments came up to Alay. 

President. —How much did you import between Divali and May? 

Mr. Chunilal. —I have not got the figures here. 

President. —Could you say airproximately? 

Mr. Chunilal. —It would not be more than one lakh—I mean the total 
up till now. 

jDr. Matthai .—Including all the three classes? That is from October 1029 
to May 1980? 

Mr. Chunilal. —Yes. 

President .—Including half fine, imitation and real gold thread? 

Mr. Chunilal .—Yes. 

President. —Of which, two-thirds would be real gold thread? 

Mr. Chunilal .—Yes, and one-third is half fine aud imitation. 

Dr. Matthai.—‘Yon mean about Rs, 60,000 is real gold thread? 

Mr. Chunilal, —A bit less than Rs. 60,000. 

President. —Say half a lakh? 

Air. Chunilal .—Yes. 

President. —Could you give us an idea as to when the shipments arrive? 

Mr. Chunilal. —'They are spread over the whole year. 

President .—What I want to find out is this. In the Customs returns 
which aro published they make no distinction between real, half fine and 
imitation gold thread. They are all lumpe<] together in one column which is 
headed goM thread. We are trying to get the, figures from the Customs Depart¬ 
ment. it is very difficult for them to find out the proportion of each. So, 
I think you might help us in this way hy giving us the approximate dates 
of your importation and the names of tire boats also, so that we might 
write to the Collector of Customs. 

Mr. Chunilal. —^Only for this year do you require? 

President .—Yes. 

Mr. Chunilal. —‘1 can give you the invoices. 

President. —Could you do that? 

Mr. Chunilal. —Yes, I ^hall send you the invoices and the hills of entry 
passed by the Customs. 

President. —Would you send them round? 

Mr. Chunflnl .—^Yes. The difficulty with the merchants is this. We are 
not direct importers. I »m not supposed to have all the original invoices and 
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the bills of entry. For example, there are some offices through whom wa 
import. 

Prenident .—Through whom? 

Mt. Chunilal. — Through Walter Creaswell’s. That is an example. There 
are three or four firms through whom the merchants are importing and w'a 
are also directly importing. So, it is nearly impossible to arrive at the 
correct figure. 

Dr. M<ttthai. —Who are the chief people who import directly? 

Mr. Chunilal. —Walter Cressw'ell, Hormusji and Company and Kodday 
Bros. 

Dr. Malthai. —What about Graham’s Trading Company? 

Mr. Chunilal. —They are not importing now. They were importing in 
1925-26 and that too of only one make. 

Dr. Matthai. —What make? 

Mr. Chunilal. —D. They wore not direct importers. Their London 

firm was purchasing from Lyons and supplying the market. 

Prnsident .—Supposing we asked Messrs. CreBswell and Company to give 
us tlicir figures of import of gold thread tor the last year, would they include 
your consignment also? 

Mr. Chunilal. —Yes, they w'ill include mine also. Their case is exceptional 
because they supply original invoices sometimes and sometimes we clear 
our own goods. When we have ready money with us, wc clear it ourselves 
and when wo liave no ready money they clear it for us. Wo get the original 
invoices hut not the bills of entry and Port Trust hills. 

Dr. Matthai. —How much of this Ks. I lakh did j'ou import directly? 

Mr. Chunilal .—About half this year. 

Dr. Matthai .—Your own direct importation would bo about half generally? 

Mr. Chunilal. —That has changed, because in 1925-20 I was in France 
and purchasing myself. 

Dr. .Ifati/iai.—Were you doing the importation yourself? 

Mr. Chunilal. —Yes. So, we cannot fix the percentage as to how much 
we import directly uud indirectly. 

Dr. Matthai. —Wliat is your general impression? In the trade figures for 
Boml)ay for 1928-29, the tot.al value of imports of gold thread including real, 
half fine and imitation is shewn as shout Us. 12 lakhs. Now' wh.at is your 
impression!' How mucli of that is real gold threadH 1 will tell you why 1 am 
asking tliat. Messrs. Crosswcll and Company came hero to give evidence and 
they said that as far as the.v knew tl\ere was iiardly any real gold thread now' 
imported into Bombay. Tlien, the Graham’s Trading Company also said much 
the same tiling, and the Customs people also think that out of this fis. 12 
lakhs not more than Rs. 50,000 is real gold thread. 

Mr. Chunilal. —In 1028-'2n? 

President.—From the 1st of April 1929 to ijlst of March 1930. 

Mr. Chunilal .—From the 1st of April 1929 to 31st of March 1930, I would 
show you an import of Us. 1 lakh. I will produce the drafts if necessary. 

Dr. Malthai. — What kind of real gold thread is it? 

Mr. Chunilal. —1,200 yards, 1,800 yards, 800 yards and so on, out of 
which half will be my own imports and half will be others. 

Dr. Matthai. —Approximately w'hat price is this 1,200 yards? 

Mr. Chunilal .— On cotton or silk? 

Dr. Matthai. —On silk. 

Mr. Chunilal.--I'hn price was betw'een .35 and 40 shillings. Now’ it has 
gone down. For half fine imitation it was 23 shillings to 28 shillings, the 
average being 25 shillings. 

President. —Would you produce whatever invoices you have got? 

Mr. Chunilal. —Only for your perusal I suppose? 
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President. —Yes, and T shall lot you have them back. You were saying 
something about Messrs. Cresswell’s statement that very little real go^d 
thread was being imported and I interrupted you. 

Mr. ChiiniliU. —It is possible they might not have imported themselves 
because the prices were not suitable for them. As long as I was dealing 
with them—I stopped only in 1928—1 could prove that they were importing 
for me up to Its. .o0,000. 

President.^ IIow has this 38 per cent, duty aficeted the import? Has it 
made any difference? 

l/r. ChuniUtl. —We cannot say at present because since the .38 per cent, 
duty was imposed the situation became worse immediately. So we cannot 
mark out the effects of the situation as well as the effect of the Increase 
in the duty. 

President. —Where do you sell your gold thread mainly? 

Hr. Chunilal. —In all parts of India. 

President. —Whore do you send it to? 

Mr. Chunilal. —To South India, Guzerat, Kathiawar and Peshawar. 

President.- -To Surat also? 

Mr. Chunilal.- Yes. 

President. —Don't you send any to Benares? 

Mr. Chunilal. —No. 

President. —Why? 

Mr. Chunilal. —Because, they are making gold thread themselves. To Surat 
we are sending about 200 or 500 rupees worth of thread every month. 

President. —.•\m I right in thinking that the remainder of the trade is in 
South India? 

Mr. Chunilal .—Yes, wo sell most of our stuff there. 

Dr. .tfaftlic!.—-WTiereabout in Southern Indio? 

Mr. Chunilal. —Madras, Salem, Madura and Coimbatore. We also send 
to Bangalore which is in Mysore. 

Dr. Matthai .—If the total value of imports in 1929-30, that is froin April 
1929 to .31at March 1930, is about Rs. 12 lakhs, how much of that is real 
gold thread? Wh.at is the sort of estimate you will yourself form? 

Mr, Chunilal .—At least Rs. 4 to 5 lakhs. 

Dr. Matthai .—So much as that? 

Mr. Chunilal .—Y’o.s. 

Dr. Matthai .—.\nd half fine? 

Mr. Chunilal .—If you deduct one or two per cent, for imitation, the 
remainder is half fine. Half fine includes the wire and lametta. 

President .—Wdiat the Customs Department said was that about 10 per 
cent, w'as half fine imitation, about 1 per cent, was real gold thread and 
about 25 per cent, represented silk fabrics already embroidered with gold 
thread and the rest was imitation. 

Mr. Kunverji .—I don’t think that is correct. 

Dr. Matthai.—On that estimate only about Rs. 50,000 at the most 
represents real gold thread. 

Mr. Kunverji .—I am importing myself. In 1928 I imported Rs. 6 lakhs 
worth and in 1920 I imported gold thread worth Rs. 3,60,000. That is only 
one merchant and there are 8 such merchants. If the total of Rs. 12 lakhs 
imported into Bombay includes finished fabrics that is ridiculous. Here are 
two merchants who import more than I do. 

Dr. Matthai .—Has he got his figures? 

President .—'Messrs. Crcsswell gave their figures for last year as £2,000 
for import of real gold thread. 
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Wf. Kiiyivetji, — Fot last yuar it m»y be corteftt. I’bey have lost the real 
goM thtead tnarket. Mr. Ghelabhai says that he is importliig Rs. 4 lakhs 
worth. I am afraid that is within limits' He must be importing more. 

Dt. Afrtft/iai.—How tmich of that is real gol<l thread? 

Mr. Kunverji.^Bc has imported Rs. 2,75,000 worth of real gold thread. 

Dr, Matfhai. —That was in 1023-20? 

Mr. Kiinverji. —Yes. 

Prr..<;i(ient. —Could this gentleman send his invoices round? 

Mr. Kunvcrji. —He says lie ha.s (dosed his imports of real since the duty 
of 38 per cent, has boon imposed. 

Rre«fJent.—When can you send your invoices round? 

Mr. Kttnverji. —can send thorn on Monday by about 12 noon. Mr. 
Ghelabhai says no does not get anything direct; he can give you the names of 
the firms and you can got the original invoices from them. 

Dr. Mdtihai. —I suppose this is true in any case that since 1925, there has 
been a fall in the imports of real gold threat! and increase in the imports of 
half fine imitation. That on your figures is correct? 

Mr. Kvnverji.—There lias been a slight change; from throe-fourths it has 
gone up to two-thirds and from one-fourth it lias gone up to onc-third in value. 
Tlie prices have gone down. The average price was 48 Rhillings in 1925-26 
ami now it is 38 shillings, nearly 2.5 per rent, decrease in price. 

Dr. Matthai. —There has been a similar fall in half fine price? 

Mr. Kunverji. —Yes. 

Dr. JfflfMiai.^-^-We may assume therefore that there has been a slight fall 
in the quantity of real and a sliglit increase in the quantity of half fine 
thread. 

Mr. Kunverji. —Yea. 
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Ciianb^r «£ Bpi|ib«y» 

A.— Wkiiten. 

Leiit-.r So. 551j2G3 of 1930, dated the lut Juli), 1930. 

1 have the honour to inform you that the Resolution of the Government 
of Imlia, department of G’pmmeree, No. ItiO-T, (12) of the loth May, 1930, 
referring to tlie Tariff Hoard for investigation, the question of extending 
protection to the manufacture in India of silver plate, silver thread and 
wire, etc., has been under the consideration of the Committee of this 
Chamber who now desire me to communicate for the information of the 
Tariff Board their views on the subject. 

I am in the first place to state that the question of the smuggling into 
Ipdia of gold thread has been before the Chaiubor on several occasions during 
the past five or six years. It is an undoubted fact that in cases where 
excessive Customs duties are levied there has always been an increase in 
smuggling and gold thread has not been an exception, as the heavy increase 
in smuggling of this article into India can be traced back to the 
period when the duty was enhanced. My Committee feel that if the already 
heavy duty is further increased the genuine import trade will be killed 
while the tendency will be for smuggling to increase and larger quantities 
of smuggled goods will find their wa.v into the market at prices lower than 
those of local manufacture. This wall undoubtedly lie detrimental to the 
local industry. A further increase in duty will also tend to divert imports 
(not smuggled) from British ports to Indian States. My Committee are 
informed that ther^ has been an increase in the transhipments from Bombay 
to ports in Indian States since the duty was raised. 

The imported gold thread is a very much superior article to that of local 
manufacture and always lia.s a ready market. The ex(;ess)vc duty induces 
unscrupulous importers to import “ real ” gold thread under “ imitation ” 
wrappers and to price and grade them as imitation. On arrival the goods 
are re-wrapped locally. 

The present duty is 15 per cent, on imitation and 38 per cent, on real. 
My Oommittee would suggest that an all-round duty of say 25 per cent, 
would meet the case as this would have a tendency to encourage the legiti¬ 
mate import trade, to allay smuggling and still to" give ample protection to 
the local indiistry. It will also do away with the present very unsatisfactory 
method of assessing duty at a certain percentage of the precious metal, a 
procedure that has been the cause of numerous arguments and disputes 
between the importers and the Customs authorities. 
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BOMBAY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


B.—Ohaf.. 

Evidence of Messrs. W. M. MARTIN and H. A. HENRY, recorded 
at Bombay on Tuesday, the 12th August, 193G. 

President .—Aro you gcutleuien appearing on behalf of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Martin. —^Yes, wo are. 

President. —Witli what firms aro you connected? 

Mr. Martin. —T am connected with Me-ssrs. Walter N. Cresswell and 
Comjiany. 

President. —.\nd you, Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Henry. —I am connected with Me.s.srs. Graham’s Trading Company. 
President. —Both the companie-s deal in gold thread? 

Mr. Martin .—Yes. 

President. —What is tlie extent of your imports in the course of a year? 
Mr. Martin. —Onr.s at the present moment is not more than half a lakh. 
It has fallen considerably. 

President. —Normally how much would it be? 

Mr, Martin. —About two lakhs. 

Mr. Henry. —We have not imported anything during the last 12 mouths. 
But previously it would probably be about half a lakh. 

President. —In what particular lengths is the gold thread imported? 
First of all, is it imported fixjni France? 

Mr, Martin.- 'Yes, entirely from France. 

President. —What are the lengths of your imports? 

Mr. Martin. —1,200 to 2,000 yards. 

President. —Anything below 1.200? 

Mr. Marlin. —Yes, in imitations we go down as low as 400, 

President. -Vfhdt is the greater proportion of your real gold thread? 
Mr. Martin. —Now it is imitaTion half fine. At one time it was real. 
Pri'sidetil .—Siieaking of real gold thread, what would bo the greatest 
proportion—the 1,200, the 1,800 or the 2,000? 

Mr. Martin. —1 .should think 1,800. 

President. —That is to say, your main impovt.s are connected with very 
fine thread ? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President.- -In it the same with you, Mr. Henry? 

Mr. Henry. —We have been doing business in fine gold thread of ],2C'C‘ 
yards in cotton and 1,01)0 yards in silk. 

President. —The majority of j’our imports are fine? 

Mr. Henry .—Yea. 

President. —That would be about 1,600 or 1,800? 

Mr. Henry. —1,6(X) and 1,200. 

President .—Above 1,600, you don’t import? 

Mr. Henry .—.No. 

Hr. Matthai. —Might we take 1,600 as the typical kind of thread? 

Mr. Henry .—Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. —1,600 would represent the bulk of your imports? 
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Mr. Henry. —Yes. 

President. —First of all I shall deal with the representation of the Bombay 
<3hamber of Commerce. After we have dealt with that, we will examine you 
regarding the business of your firms. I observe that the Chamber is under 
a misapprelieiisioii as to the scope of this cnquirj' because it seeTns to be 
assumed that the object of the enquiry is to raise the rev'euue duty which 
already stands at 38 per cent, to some higher level. Our terms of reference 
do not necessarily contemplate that. We are asked whether a case for 
protection has been made out. That may imply that the present revenue 
duty is tooshigh and that a portion of it only is required as a protective duty, 
though of course the remainder might be retained for revenue purposes. If 
rcveiuie is not required it might be reduced. On the other hand it may 
mean that the present revenue duty, from the protective, point of view, is 
too low and may have to bo increased and again it may mean that no duty 
need be levied at all from the protective point of view. So, we arc not in 
any way committed to considering whether the duty, from the j)rotoctive 
point of view, is to be increased above 38 per cent. Equally it is open to us 
to recommend a reduction if nece.ssary. The first point which the Chamber 
of Commerce makes is this (piestion of .smuggling. So far as can be ascer¬ 
tained from the Customs Pepartment bore 1 understand very little gold thread 
is smuggled on the Bonihay side. 

Mr. Martin. —I might add—of course it is a thing which I cannot sub¬ 
stantiate—that a good deal of gold thread goes to Indian States. 

Dr. Matihai. —Which particular State is it being sent to? 

Mr. Martin. —Am I hound to answer that (piestion? I am not commit¬ 
ting m.vself to anything. 

Dr. Matthai. —The point is this. v.igue sviggestion like that does not 
help us in the least. The question with which we are concerned is whether 
a high duty has the effect of stimulating smuggling. If it does, wo must 
have some idea of the extent to which smuggling has been stimulated by 
this high duty and if you have any information as to the extent to which 
this high duty has encouraged smuggling it would be of help to us. I am 
asking you whether you have any information, 

Mr. Martin. —As far as Bombay is coiKK'rncd I should think there is no 
smuggling. 

President. —That was what we understood to bo the position. In Madras 
where Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Company are large importers of gold thread 
they definitely came forward with a statement which they wore prepared 
to prove that there was a large amount of smnggling from Pondicherry. 
Except for this statement by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce we have 
had no allegations from firms in Bombay that there is any considerable 
smuggling of gold thread in this part of India, so that primd facie we are 
justified in eoncludiug that .smxiggling is mainly confined to Pondicherry. 

Mr. Martin. —So it is. 

President. —That being so, the firms on this side of India at any rate are 
not really affected ? 

Mr. Martin. —We arc affected inasmuch as the business is taken away 
from us. Wo are affected just as much as Madras. Bombay is merely a 
distributing centre, and there is very little weaving done here. All the 
stuff wo im])ort is sent up to Benares, Surat and various towns im-country 
which are also supplied by Madras and Pondicherry. So, it does affect us. 

President. —You mean that the smuggled gold thread comes as far north 
SB Surat or Benares? 

Mr. Martin. —Of course, T cannot prove that. 

President. —We have a definite statement as regards Benares that not 
nno yard of imported gold thread has been sold there for the la.st two years 
whether smuggled or not smuggled. 



Mr. Martin. —I should clialleuge that. Our dealers do send to HcBares,. 

Mr. Henry. —^)ur dealers also have got connections with Benares. 

rresideni .—It would be useful if you could let us know how much gold¬ 
thread you despatched to Benares in the course of the last year. 

Mr. Henry. —We have not done any business during the last 12 mouths. 

Mr. Martin. —If mj’ dealers were prepared to give nio that information, 
1 would pass it on to you. 

Presidenf.—You don’t deal direct with the purchasers in Benares? 

Mr. Martin. —No. 

President. —You sell to wholesale dealers here leaving it to them to get 
rid of their gold thread in whatever markets they might consider fit? 

Mr. Martin.— Yhs. 

President.—-^oald you please try and ascertain this for us? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President. —As regards smuggling in Pondicherry your Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has no definite information. We have fairly good information already 
and 1 think you would probably not be able 1-o help us much in that 
direction. 

I) r. Maithar.—Aret there any published figures regarding imjmrts into the 
St.atos ? 

Mr. Martin. —You can gel them only if their respective Collectors of 
Customs keep statistics. Of course there .are figures for transhipments from 
Bombay. But for some reason or other all the tran.shipment figures are 
shown against Karachi though I have ascertained that there is uo gold 
thread sold in Karachi. We presume that it is because the ships go to 
Karachi. 

J) r. Matthai .—I notice that, looking at the import figures, while the 
imports into Bombay in terms of value have remained fairly steady for 
four or five years, there is a marked incre.asc in the imports of Karachi. 
Yoxir suggestion I suppose is that part of that increase in the imports is 
not really imports into Karachi? 

Mr. Martin. —1 don’t think it goes to Karachi. It is shown like that 
because the steamer goes to Kar.ichi hut it is really .sent to Kathiawar ports 
which are on tlie way. 

President. —That is what your Committee refer to when they say that 
there has been an incre.ase in the transhiiiinent since the duty was raised? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President. —Have you any figures regarding that? The duty was raised 
last March. 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President. —What Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Company told iw in Madras 
was that it was too early to say what the eilcct of the duty was as regards 
smuggling, fn Bombay you have definite figures? 

Mr. Maiiin.—There are definite figures available in the Customs. 

l)r. Matthai. —This point regarding imports into Karachi we can clear 
up with the Customs. 

Mr. Martin.—Yes.. 

President. —You iu.ake a suggestion that the duty on “ imitation ” which 
is 15 per cent, should be levelled up to 25 per cent, and the duty on real 
gold thread which is now 38 per cent, should be reduced to 2 .t per cent, and 
you say that it will do away with the present very unsatisfactory method of 
assessing duty at a certain percentage of the precious metal. 
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Mr. Martin,. —Yes. 

President. —Th.nt d(xis not seem to me to follow from tlie premises. We 
understand imitation gold thread is mainly brought in under the head 
“ Lametta ”. 

Mr. Martin. —It is brought in as imitation. 

Pre.-iidenl .—We understand that what is classed under the head 
“ Lametta ” is mostly imitation. 

Mr. Martin. —But it is not lametta. 

President. —If we Itaik at tha price of lametta it works out at about 
Rs. 6 a lb. I suppose that that would be the price for imitation gold thread 
also? 

Afr. Martin. —About that. 

President. —Even the cheapest of the Indian manufactured real gold 
thread is not less than Rs. 40 per lb. Well, now if you have 25 per cent, 
duty on both, the foreign inanul'acturer might say “ If 1 can get my real 
gold thread imported into India as imitation I can invoice it at Rs. 6 a lb. 
and 25 per cent, on R.s. (> would be only Rs. 1-8, whereas if I invoice it as 
real gold thread, the duty would be much higher ”. So, the same induce¬ 
ment would exist for him to make a false declaration as exist.s now and I am 
puzzled in what way your proposal would help in the matter of doing away 
with the chemical examination of the thread. 

Mr. Martin. —Except this: at the present moment the duty on gold thread 
containing 2 per cent, of precious metal is 38 per cent, and on thread con¬ 
taining less than 2 per cent, of precious metal 15 per cent. Most of the 
manufacturers endeavour to keep their percentage just below 2 per cent, in 
order that it may come in under the 15 per cent. rate. When the Customs 
liere analyse it, it leads to a tremendous amount of argument between them 
and us. They say it is over 2 per cent, and we .say it is not. 

President. —I quite see that. But the necessity for some sort of chemical 
examination would still remain. Otherwise people might declare their real 
gold thread as imitation. 

Mr. Afartiji.—They are liable to criminal action. Anybody can give a 
false invoice in any trade if he likes but if an importer is caught producing 
a wrong or an incorrect invoice he is liable to criminal action. 

President. —Your point is that under the present conditions there may be 
a genuine doubt? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes, we have proved that. We had our gold thread analysed 
by the Chemical Examiner to Government who said that the precious metal 
content w'as 2 per cent., hut the Customs analysis showed over 2 per cent., 
so that it is very unsatisfactory from both sides. 

President. —The idea is Uiat a 25 per cent, duty applied to both articles 
would result in tho elimination of doubtful cases because in either case the 
duty would bo assessed on the real invoice value which of course we must 
presume would be correct? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President. —So that that is the object of the proposal? 

Mr. Martin. —Y’es. 

President. —Do you have a great number of cases in the Customs? 

Mr. Martin. —We had a lot recently. 

President.- —Is there any particular reason why? 

Mr. Martin. —The reason is that with this assessment of duty at 38 pet 
r«nt. on a 2 per cent, precious metal basis there is no doubt that the foreign 
manufacturers are sailing very close to the wind. 

President. —I thought it was 1'6 per cent. 

I)r. Matthai. —What we were told in Madras was that it is on 1'6 per 
cent, precious metal basis including both gold and silver. 
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Mr. Martin. —It must bo the same all over India. It can’t be different 
in Bombay. It is my mistake, it must be 1'5 per cent, and not 2 per cent. 

Pre.sident. —A difficulty of that sort might bo got over by a slight variation 
in the percentage. Would the same difficulty arlso if it was 1-5 per cent, 
instead of 2 jier cent. ? 

Mr. Martin. —AVc wolild have the same difficulty. Tho manufacturer would 
then go slightly below 1-5 per cent, in order to get as good a thread as 
possible at a lower duty. Whatever percentage you fix, there are bound 
to be difficulties. 

VresidKiit .—From tho point of view of luotection of course the proposal 
to increase the duty on imitation thread appears to be unnecessary because, 
BO far as we are able to see, the price at which imitation thread, whatever 
duty was put on, comes into the country is so low that any real gold thread 
made in India, however cheaj)ly made, would not be able to compete so that 
it really does not affect the market lor real gold thread in India. 

Mr. Martin. —No, it does not. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would there be great difficulty for the Cu-stoms to distin¬ 
guish gold thread which contains about n per cent, of precious metal from 
gold thread containing l-u per cent, f That is to say, the necessity for 
analysis arises only with regard to cases bordering on this 2 per cent., does 
it notP If it is considerably higher it must be fairly obvious. 

Mr. Martin. —It is not obvious to the eye. It must he analysed. You 
must have the perceulage of precious metal actually analysed. You can’t 
tell by looking at it. 

Prexident. —Is it really so very difficnlt for manufacturers? After all they 
have known for many years that the criterion between real gold thread and 
imitation gold thread is I'S per cent, precious metal. 

Mr. Martin. —1 presume tho difficulty is that when you get to thread 
which is so fine, it is practically impiossible to got the gilding absolutely 
oven and some skeins may be slightly over and some under. 

Prexideni. —After all the manufacturer takes his risk. If ho is working 
to a very narrow margin, instead of working to 1'45, he should work to 
l'3ff per com. There would be no difficulty in working it to a slightly lower 
basis. 

Mr. Martin. —Tic wants to get the best article lie can into the country 
but is handicapped hj’ this high duty. 

J^iesident.—-Tho imitation looks tho same .a-s real gold thread? 

Mr. Martin. —To the naked eye, yes. But the gilding wears off very 
quickly in imitation. If you get a high class gold thread it will last for ten 
years but in the imitation tho gilding goes off in 12 month.s. 

President. —It would go off whether it is l-3o or 1-5? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President. —So that, is there practically very much in it? 

Mr. Martin. —No, there is not, excej)l that there is no doubt that the 
importers of real gold thread are greatly hampered by this fine margin. 

President. —Why? 

Mr. Martin. —Because as I said they try to got as near to 1-5 as possible 
and it causes trouble to the Customs. 

President. —After all there should be no bother about real gold thread 
because they are working not on the 1-5 per cent, basis but on 75 per cent, 
basis. There is a considerable margin. 

Mr. Martin. —But then the difference in the price between the 75 per 
cent, basis and the 1’5 per cent, is very much greater. 

President. —I quite see that it can hamper the trade in imitation thread 
but I can’t see why it hampers the trade in real gold thread because the 
margin is very big. What 1 mean i.s that these imported threads with a 
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very small percentage of precious metal are the ones which are on the border 
line, not the 1,800 yards first class real French gold thread. That cannot he 
hampered at all. 

Mr. Martin. —^What I mean is that the 76 per cent, gold thread business 

being killed by the Indian industry and the high dxity. 

Preside,nt. —That is a different matter. We can quite understand a 
proposal to rediioe the duty because the import trade in real gold thread is 
being killed hut I can’t understand that the real gold thread business is 
being hampered by this regulation of the Customs about percentage. 

Mr. Martin. —As far as we are concerned real gold thread trade has 
stopped. 

President. —Why ? 

Mr. Martin. —On account of the high duty. We can’t pay 38 per cent, 
duty and compete against the Indian gold thread. 

Dr. Matthai', —The trade figures don’t seem to justify that suggestion. 
I don’t find any marked difference in the trade figures as far as Bombay is 
concerned. 

Mr. Martin. —As a matter of fact I have got the Customs figures and they 
staggered me. I am inclined to think that the Customs are not quite clear 
as regards gold thread and a lot of other things. I rather fancy that under 
gold thread they include embroideries of which there is a large import. 

Dr. Matthai. —You mean fabric in which gold thread is used is entered 
by the Customs as gold thread ? 

Mr. Martin^ —Yes. 

President. —We were told by one of the shopkeepers who imports fancy 
goods, dress lengths and so on that he was, since this rise in the duty at any 
rate, being charged 38 per cent, not only on the estimated value of the 
gold thread but on the whole of the value of the article and they also men¬ 
tioned this Customs regulation about 1-5 per cent, precious metal. 

Dr. Matthai. —The position is this, that if for example a silk saree is 
imported into Madras in which there is a considerable amount of gold thread, 
the whole value of the saree would go into the Customs returns as gold 
thread. Is that correct? 

Mr. Martin. —I presume so though I have no experience of imports into 
Madras, 

President. —Would you consider that a considerable proportion of this 
lls. 37 lakhs which is shown in the returns as the value of gold thread 
imported really represents something in the nature of sarees and so on? 

Mr. Martin. —I should think so. 

President. —Could you give us any estimate of the gold thread imported 
into Bombay? 

Mr. Martin. —We can’t because we have to rely on the Customs returns. 

President. —You say in your representation that “ The imported gold 
thread is a very much superior article to that of local manufacture and 
always has a ready market The latter portion should I suppose read in the 
past tense “ had a ready market”. Now apparently there is no market 
at all. 

Mr. Martin. —Very little indeed. 

President. —In what way would you .say it is a superior article? 

Mr. Martin. —The gilding is better and the more important thing is that 
the twisting is very much better. It is a very important thing in weaving. 

President. —Here is a sample of Indian gold thread. (Handed in.) 

Mr. Martin. —It is very difficult to give any opinion by merely glancing 
at it. It is certainly quite a good sample, but you can only give an opinion 
on the quality of a gold thread by seeing it after three or four years. 
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Vremdr.nt.’ —Jt is really the rnarket’s estimation, not the importers’ esti¬ 
mation ? 

3/r. Mariiri. —That is so: one lasts and the other doesn’t, that is how 
you can distinguish a high class artiele. 

Dr. Matthai .—When you speak of lasting do you refer to the gilding? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes, and twisting. Incidentally the lametta in cheap gold 
tliread is apt to peel off. 

Dr. Matthai.■■'-hat chiefly I suppose it is the gilding? 

Mr. Martin. —Gilding is a very important thing, 

Dr. Matthai .—,\nd the second in importance is twisting? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President. —You have perhaps seen in .some of the shops in Bombay a lot 
of Indian gold embroidered cloths and .so on which are perhaps 300 or 400 
years old and they .show no trace of deterioration so far as the gold thread 
is concerned. I understanr] that all that gold thread, some of which dates 
from the time of Akbar, was maniifai'tured by what is known as the hot- 
plating method. They are .still manufactured. That gold thread would be 
lasting? 

Mr. Marfin,—Certainly. 

President. —So that when you refer to the imported artiele being a supe¬ 
rior artiele yon refer to gold thread umDufactia'C'd in India by the electro¬ 
plating process? 

Mr. Martin. —India does make extraordinarily good gold thread. In 
fact India has been the pioneer in gold thread business and the Indian can 
nmke as good gold thread as the foreigner. 

President. —.As far as hot-plated gold thread is concerned, that is at least 
equal if not superior and I think in the market it en.ioys superior reputation. 

Mr. Martin .—I think it does. 

President. —If an Indian lady of high position purchasing a saree could 
be certain that hot-plated gold thread has been used in it she might be 
inclined to i)ay a little more for it? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. It contains of course more gold. 

President .—The french imported gold thread I understand is plated only 
on one side? 

Mr. Martin. —I don’t know. 

President. —The process I understand is this: first of all you manufacture 
your silver lametta which is then spun on silk and the complete article is 
then gold-plated. That me.ans that only the outside is gold-plated. But in 
hot-plating it must be plated on both sides. You can take the embroidery 
in the basar and the actual metal fetches a considerably higher -price than 
the French article. So th.at your .statement that the imported article is 
superior to the Indian gold thread refers to the Indian article manufactured 
by the same method ? 

Mr. Ma.rtin. —Ye.s. 

President.-—Ihts importrf>d gold thread generally speaking is finer than 
the Indian manufacture, is it not? 

Mr. Martin. —I understand that the Indian manufactures even finer 
thread than the imported thread. You will find them going up to 2,500 
yards: that is what I have been told. 

President. —But generally speaking the imported French article is finer? 

Mr. Martin. —Mot necessarily: it depends on what it is used for. The 
finer the thread the bettor the cloth it is used for. 

President. —What is your French thread used for? 

Mr. Martin .—For sarees, braids and so on and the better stuff is made 
into coats which Indians use on festive occasions. 
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Presidcnt.--!i one were to employ the 600 yards thread for the same work 
for which you normally employ the' 1,800 yards thread, what would be the 
result ? 

Mr, Martin. —1 think the silk on which it rvould be worked would become 
stiff and look coarse. 

President .—What about the wearing capacity of the silk? 

Mr. Martin ,—Tf you weave heavy thread on fine silk it would tear. 1 
doubt whether it could be used at all on very fine silk. I should think that 
the 600 yards lengths and so on could only be used on silk which was 
very coarse. 

President .—You have seen the detachable borders on sarees. I take it 
you buy them by the reel 2" wide and they are sewn on to the sarees. For 
that purpose a somewhat coarser thread is used, is it not? 

Mr. Martin .—I should think the braids you are referring to are imported 
as braid.s. T don’t think there is much braid making done in India. 

President .—When you say “ braid,” you mean gold thread superimposed? 

Mr. Martin .—Yes. 

President. —T am referring to the type where gold thread is woven on a 
somewhat thicker silk. 

Dr. Maithai .—What difference does it mean in the process of manufacture 
between say 1,200 yards and 1,600 yards? It depends mainly upon the 
finenes.s to which you are able to draw your silver wire? 

Mr. Martin .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—I suppose the finer wire has got to be twisted on silk 
rather than on cotton ? 

Mr. Martin ,—Not nec^essarily. The point is when you go up to a very 
fine thread, you are getting an e.vpensive thread and it is therefore better 
to have it on silk, becau.se it is stronger. If .vou twist it on cotton it would 
not be as strong as on silk. 

Dr. Matthai .—Supposing you get an ounce of silver drawn up to 1,800 
yards in length, and if you twisted that on silk thread, it would be lighter 
than if you twisted it on cotton? 

Mr. Martin .—Yes, 

Dr. Maithai. —Therefore, in the main, the finer yi>ur gold thread is, the 
more likely it is that the yarn will be silk rather than cotton ? 

Mr. Marlin .—Y'es. 

President .—The expenee of manufacturing this very fine gold thread lies, 
1 snppuae. in the 'Mgh percentage of waste ? 

Mr. Martin ;—I sliould think that in the case of very fine threads it is 
a question of skill and, as yon suggest, there miist probably be a lot of 
wastage. 

President. —If you employ unskilled labour, there will be more wastage 
and it will be more expensive than paying high wages to skilled labour. 

Mr. Martin ;—Yes. 

President .—It would be mainly extra labour and extra skill? 

Mr. MarHn .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.~Can you tell us at current prices the difference per marc 
between 1,2(X) and 1,600 yards? 

Mr. Martin .—The difference is about a shilling per 100 yards. 

Presidfsrtt.—Ta your imported gold thread mainly used for being woven 
into sarees? 

Mr. Martin .— I don’t know what it is used for. 

President. —tf’ould your salesman tell us about that? 

Mr. Kanya .—For making sarees. 
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Prenident. — We liuve foniieil a soil of teiitnlivo view that tlie markets 
for the hulk of the Jiidinn maimfaetiircd gold thread and the imported gold 
thread are rather different. Tn Madras, for examiile, where the bulk of the 
gold thread is imported from abroad, we'were told that ladies in Madras 
wear sarees in which the gold thread is actually woven; it forra.s part of 
the saree. On the Bombay side we were told that the custom is for ladie.s 
to buy their silk snree,^ and to have detachable borders, so that one border 
can be used for different sarees. 

Mr. Kan(ia. —That is the custom. 

Mr. Martin. —That is the di(re,renco between a Hindu and I’nrsi. 

President. —Obviously if you are going to buy a very costly saree, you 
are not going to put on it an inferior gold thread, because you want it to 
last for two or three years. 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President, —Also as 1 was saying just now if coarse gold thread is woven 
on very fine silk, the silk would probably tear. ] have seen some of the 
Benares silk s'lrees in wdiich the threads ore fairly heavy and after six months’ 
wear, the silk gets worn out, so that for the purpose of weaving on costly 
sarees, the bulk of the thread used is imported ; whereas for weaving up the 
borders the less fine Indian thread is ii.sed. Is there anything in that? 

Mr. Martin. —1 don’t think I agree woth you. Why should not Indian 
thread.s he used in making finer silk sarees't The majority of the thread 
.used is of Indian manufacture. 

President. —I thought you were lolling us just now for very fine weaving 
if you were to use. 000 or 800 yai'ds gold thread, it would give a very im. 
satisfactory result. 

Mr. -Viirfiu.—The Indian also makes a fine thread which is fit to bo 
used on fine silk. 

President. —Tie does. But at any rate in Bombay it doesn’t exceed 600 
yards. 

Mr. Marlin. —There is very little weaving done in Bombay. As far ns 
Our imports are coiicorued, I should think 80 })Cr cent, go up-coimtry. 

President. —In Surat there is considerable amount of weaving? 

Mr. Martin. —We send a good deal of our gold thread to Surat. 

Dr. Matthai. —’Is it possible to say that the one result of increasing the 
duty on gold thread has been to concentrate imports more and more on 
higher qualities? That is to say since 1922 or thereabouts a far bigger pro¬ 
portion of imported gold thread has been of a higher standard, say 1,600 
yards and above. What T am really trying to suggest is this, that the class 
of gold thread with which Indian inauufaoturors in the main are finding it 
dillleult to compete is the higher finer kind and therefore now that the duty 
has been raised, the market in India for imported thread is being reduced 
gradually to the finer classe.s. Is there anything in that suggestion? Is it 
possible to say that since 1922 the imports of gold thread into India have 
been confined more or less to the higher standards of gold thread’? 

Mr. Martin. —I should say the imports of h.igher standards of gold 
thread have considerably dropped. In fact it is almost negligible. The 
imports of imitation have gone up. 

Dr. Matthai. —Froin a statement that rve got from an importer in Pondi¬ 
cherry I got the impression that before 1922 there was a fairly wide variety 
of gold thread imported, but since then this wide variety has been reduced 
to a few' standard qualities and most of them are of the higher standards. 

Mr. Martin. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If that is so. am I right in thinking that at present the 
competition that the Indian manufacturer has to face with the imported is 
really confined to the higher standards? 
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Mr. Martin. —I can only make a statement that as far as Bombay is 
concerned the iiui)orts of real gold thread have become almost negligible. 

Mr. Henry. —That is also onr experience. 

Mr. ai'tin. —So much so that three firms Imve stopped importing 

altogether. 

tresident. —Was there any time when you imported gold thread below 
1,200 yard.s? My colleague was referring to that. If you could give any 
information when the import below 1,200 yards ceased, it would ^ inter¬ 
esting. 

Mr. Martin. —Yes, T can look that up. 

President. —Could you give us liguro.s for those years before this 30 per 
cent, duty was imposed? 1 don’t know whether your records will go so far 
back as that. Could you give ligurcs for pre-war years? 

Mr. Martin. —I don’t think so. I think 1 can give you information only 
from 1925 at the most. 

President. —What are the prices in the market now of the dilfereui 
classes of real gold thread? 

Mr. Martin.- AVe have got various qualities. Our present price is 41 
shillings e.i.f. Bombay. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is per marc? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President. —Tt comes to roughly lls. 40 per marc. 

Mr. Martin.- -Oar present price is Rs, 38-12. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is your selling price? 

Mr. Martin. —^Yes. 

President. —That is importers’ selling price.*’ 

Mr. Martin, —Wo import in sterling and the dealer pays us in sterling. 
He pays the duly, clears it and then he puts the profit on it. 

President. —Then the dealer’s price would be about Its. 40? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President. —Do you know how gold thread is actually sold in the market 
to the weai-ers? 

Mr. Martin.—1 think it is sold per bundle. 

Dr. Matthai. —AVhat does ii bundle mean? Is it a particular length? 

Mr. Martin. —It is really 4 lb. It is 16 skeins. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tt is really a unit of weight? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The weaver actually buys in bundles? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —In Madras a manufacturer who gave evidence before us 
said that the weaver was prepared to j)uy about As. 4 per 100 yards for 
Indian gold thread and about an anna more for imported thread. So we got 
the impression that probably the actual purchases by the weaver were made 
ou the basis of lengths. 

Mr. Marlin. —It is possible he may do that. I understand that a good 
deal of the buying of gold thread depends on the cloth he is going to weave 
and if he is going to weave a ten yards saree, he will get only the required 
lengths to lessen the wastage as much as possible. 

President. —Do you mean to say that the weaver doesn’t mind what 
particular size of gold thread is bought? 

Mr. Martin. —1 don’t know much about weaving. This is merely informa¬ 
tion picked up from the bazaar. 
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Prciidcn*.—He wowH bo prepared to offer tess for l.COG yards than for 
1,800 yards? 

Mr. Martin. —The reason is this; if we import 1,800 yards bundle and 
it turns out to be below 1,800 yards, then tlie weavers ccanplain. Thev say 
that they have been stopped in the middle of the ioree. They do judge the 
length of cloth they are weaving by the length they buy, so that they get 
a continuous length without having to stop. 

Dr. iiait^ai .—Tlaat talfes place within certain degrees of fmenees. Sup¬ 
posing a bundle of thread is put on the market and you declare it is about 
1,600 yards to 1,800 yards per (>unc;e, tlien he would buy that stuff on the 
basis of length, hut supposing your thread was 1,200 yards and another 
thread that was offered to him W’as 1,600 yards, then the basis would be not 
merely the length, but also the quality? 

Mr. Martin,. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is to say it is simply a way in which the weaver makes 
sure that when you offer thread of 1,600 to 1,800 yards, he actually gets 
what you offer him. 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —This price that you gave us, w'hat particular quality is it? 

Mr. Martin. —1,800 yards real silk. 

Frefident. —For each 100 yards below that the difference would be a 
shilling ? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you know the standard 900/000? IVe were told by an 
importer in Madras that the chief quality which lie imported was 990/000 
Does it denote a certain percentage of silver? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —What percentage of silver does that represent? 

Mr. Martin. —99 per cent, of silver and 1 per cent, of gold. 

Dr. Matthai. —The measurement is not done in that way. 

Mr. Martin. —It doesn’t refer to measurement .at all. 

Dr. Matthai. —It means this that if you take simply the precious metal' 
content, then 99 per cent, is silver and one per cent, is gold. 

Mr. Martin. —Or there is 99 per cent, precious metal. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you take it per ounce of thread, it would mean abour 
76 per cent, is silver.^ If you take the .silk, gold and silver into account, 
then the amount of silver in relation to the total weight of thread-would 
be somewhere about 7o per cent. Would that bo right? 

Mr. Martin. —T am afraid I cannot say. 

Dr. Matthai. —If that is the standard in wlu'’h you commonly deal you 
might be able to tell us approximately, taking an ounce of that standaid 
gold thread, what part of it is silver, what jeart of it is gold and how much 
of it is silk. Ordinarily if you take 1,600 yards to an ounce, about 75 to 
80 per cent, is silver, about li per cent, is gold and the rost is yarn. 

Mr. Martin. —T don’t think that the silver content is ever taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Henry.—W’e have these qualities 990 to 1,000 both on silk and on. 
cotton. 

Dr. Matthai. I will tell you how this question arises in this enquiry 
We have to try and find the cost of the fair selling price of Indian gold 
thread, and then in order to determine the question of protection wo 
compare that with the price of really comparable imported gold thread. Now 
in vanous cases of gold thread manufactured in Bombay of which we have 
received costs the percentage of silver per ounce of thread is given as 47 to 
60 per cent, and about 2 to 3 per cent, as gold. Obviously it would bo 
absuid for us to take a thread of that kind and compare it with some im- 



ported gold thread in which the iMsrcentage of silver is 80 or 90 per cent, 
because the two things are really not comparable, so that if one of the 
common standards in which you deal is this 990/000 and if I am not able 
to tell what precisely is the percentage of the precious metal in it, it will be 
quite impossible for me to com])are it with the Indian thread. 

Mr. Martin. —I can got you that information only hy writing to France. 

Dr. Mutthai .—Wo asked Mr. Campbell of Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Com¬ 
pany when he appeared before us in Madras and he gave us some prices, 
lie told us that the percentage of silver in that particular class of imported 
gold thread was 7n to 80 per cent. 

Mr. Martin. —Including the silk? 

Dr. Matihai. —Yes, of the whole weight. 

Mr. Martin. —1 am afraid 1 cannot say. 

Mr. Henry. —I am sorry wo have not kept any record. 

Mr. Martin. —The only thing we could do is to have a skein assayed and 
find out the percentage of the precious metal as against the yarn. 

Dr. Mattkai. —Could that be done fairly easily? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes, it can be done by the Customs. 

Prenident .—Could you let us have any idea as to tho amount of gold 
thread used in any sort of standard article? I do not know if there is such 
a thing as a standard Hiiree or puyree which people usually buy. I am 
trying to get at tho relative value of the gold in it as compared with the 
silk. 

Mr. Martin. —I am afraid you can only get that from tho weaver. 

Preddent. —Of course it varies with different things. 

Mr. Martin .—It is liable to variations. 

T)r. Matthai. —I suppose in the general market tho difference between 
various standards is determined with reference to the length per weight and 
the depth of gilding? 

Mr. Martin. —^Yes. Gilding is a very important point in price because 
it is pure gold. The length pet ounce also is another factor in the matter 
of price, though not quite so important as gilding. 

Prenident, —You cannot tell us the percentage of gold in your thread? 

Mr. Marlin. —I can toll yon only roughly. It is about 2 per cent, in 
real gold thread. I think I am right in saying that 98 per cent, is silver 
and 2 per cent. gold. 

President.—1 think in electro-plating usually gold does not exceed li 
per cent. 

Mr. Martin. —I think I am right in saying that in some of the better 
classes the percentage of gold comes to 2 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is a particular class called e.xtra deep? 

Mr. Henry. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —You determine that by looking at it? 

Mr. Henry. —Yes. 

Mr. Martin.—1 don’t think it follows that because it is extra deep there 
is more gold in it. 

Dr. Matthai.—I could imagine for example that the effect of 3 per cent, 
hot-plated gold thread, so far as appearance is concerned, may be less than 
2 per cent, in electro-plated thread. 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President.—1 take it that the colour of the silk into which it is woven 
has some effect on it? 

Mr. Martin.—Yes, we have different kinds to suit different colours 
fsamples shown). 
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PTexident. —Some of the gold threads are only 300 yards P 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President. —They are not imported. 

Mr. Martin. —No, they have a market for those coarse kinds in Great 
Britain for military uniforms and altar cloths. The eoarsest we have im¬ 
ported is 400 yards. 

President. —So they don’t specialise on 1,200, 1,600 or 1,800 yards? 

Mr. Martin. —No. 

President. —Have you not got any sample of 1,600 yards? 

Mr. Martin. —No. 

Hr. Matthai. —The highest here is only 1,200. 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President. —There is something in the contention that the coarser the 
thread the less suitable it is for weaving in delicate silken fabrics. 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President. —We have not seen in Bombay thread over 1,000 yards. What 
is your general opinion? With 30 per cent, duty the import trade can just 
exist, whereas with 38 per cent, it is killed? 

Mr. Martin .—Absolutely. Our import trade is now negligible; in fact, 
it does not e.siist. The po.sition is rendered much worse by the present 
political situation, and it is difficult to estimate how much of tho fall is 
due to this. I do not know whether there will be more demand next year or 
not. Even with only 30 per cent, duty last year we imported practically 
nothing. 

President. —That was with 30 per cent.? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —Previously you had been able to carry on? 

Mr. Martin. —We never did as much business as we did in the old days. 

Dr. Matthai. —Taking Tndi.a. as a whole at present it seems to me that 
the hulk of the imported thread finds a market in the south. If you took 
about Rs. 30 lakhs as the value of imported gold thread, I should think much 
more than half of it is sold in Southern India. 

Mr. Martin.—Yes. Benares, Surat, Salem and Bangalore are the prin¬ 
cipal markets. 

President. —Of course, the Indian gold thread, of which very little is 
manufactured in Madras, would be at some slight disadvantage as compared 
with file imported thread, 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. 

President. —The importer in Madras would, so far as the local market 
ie concerned, be in a better position than the importer in Northern India. 

Mr. Martin. —I don’t think there is very much in it. The only diiference 
would be in the freight between Bombay and tho places we send to and 
Madras and the ])laces they send to. As far as Madras is concerned I think 
they deal in a different class. Down in Madras they manufacture a different 
type of cloth. 

Dr. Matthai. —In what way? 

Mr. Martin. —Lengths differ. I was always told that the quality sold in 
Bombay was not suitable for Madras. 

Dr. Matthai. —We have certainly gathered the impression in Madras 
that the increase in tho duty to 30 per cent, has not affected perceptibly 
the market for imported thread except to the ^extent that it has encouraged 
smuggling, that is to say they have not lost it to the Indian thread but they 
have lost it to the smuggled thread. Apparently your position here seems 
to be different? 
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Mr. Martin. —Yes. It is extremely difficult for us to get any informa¬ 
tion about the Indian made thread. I was told in the bazar that of the 
total thread used 80 per cent, would be Indian and 20 per cent, imported. 
I do not know w'hether that is correct or not. It is extremely difficult for 
us to get any correct information. 

JJr. Mdithni. —There is no iuform.ation. 

Presi'lmt .—We have been told- that the difficulties under which the 
Indian thread manufacturers suffer are mainly the result of want of standardi- 
-sation in the outturn and the cut-throat competition resulting in the estab¬ 
lishment of this industry as a cottage industi-y. That is the iinpri-ssion 1 have 
got. 

Mr. Martin. —The main trouble of the Indian manufacturers is amongst 
themselves. 

President: —The price of Indian thread excluding for the moment hot- 
plated thread which commands a luxury ])rice is very much below that of tiie 
imported thread. The comparable gold thread of Surat fetches in Madias 
about Its. 25 as against Its. 40 for the imported tliread. That ahso supports 
the supposition that the market for the imported thread is to some extent 
distinct. 

Mr. Martin. —tJndouhtodly. 

I're.^/deftt.-—People who want the verj’ liest will cither go in for the hot- 
plated or imported gold thread. Others who are content with an inferior 
article will go in for the Indian thread. I do not l;iiow what your experience 
is. 

Mr. Henry. —I think your information is correct. 

President. —If you had a duty of 30 per cent, the imi)orting firms would 
be doing satisfactorily. But you suggest a duty of 25 per cent. From what 
Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Company told us we gathered that they had no 
serious complaint to make if the duty was at SO per cent. 

Mr. Martin. —1 don’t think we have any objection except that the business 
has of late decrea.sed very much even with the duty at 30 per cent. 

President .-—Looking at it for ,•» moment .from the revenue and fiscal point 
of view, the duty on luxury trade is normally 30 per cent, and therefore 
there are really no very strong grounds for reducing the duty below that 
level. 

Mr. Martin. —No. 

I)r. Matthai. —If there is a general recognition in tiie market that the 
imported gold thread is generally superior in appearance and lasting qualities, 
that must to some extent ensure a certain steady market for it in spite of 
the rise in the price owing to the rise in the duty. 

Mr. Martin. —But I think there is a limit to luxury paying. 

President. —Where did you say gold thread is drawn to 2,500 \ards? 

Mr. Martin. —Somewhere in India, I believe in Surat. That information 
I got from the liazaor. Hero is a sample bundle of 1,250 yards made in India 
which is comparable to the foreign article. (Sample handed in.) 

President. —As regards the lasting quality, is it about the saniei" 

Mr. Martin. —I don’t think it is. I think the imported tlue.Hd will last 
longer. The reason w hy Indian thread is not so popular is because the gilding 
is not so fine and in about a year’s time you will find patclios of .silver 
showing through. In the imported stuff the gilding is even all throughout. 
There is .a difference in twisting also which is a very important point with 
the weaver. 

President. —Hot-platod gold thread is very fine, is it not? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes. Tiiat is a class in itself. 

Dr. Matthai .—(,’ould you give us a statement of current prices in Bombay 
for imported gold thread and Indian threads of tiie same qualities? 



Mr. Martin .—I cnn obtain tho information for you. I vill try and 
get exactly similar samples if 1 possibly can. Tlie difficulty is that mo.st 
of the dealers in Bombay are concerned in .selling imported gold thread. 
The Benares and Surat people are interested in Indian made thread. 

Dr. Matihai .—Has tho c.i.f. price been going down conespondingly with 
the price of silver? 

Mr. Martin. —Yes, since 192.'5. 

Dr. Matthai .—I .suppose that the decline in the price of silver must hav® 
a corresponding effect on the price of gold thread? 

Mr. Martin.. —Yes. 
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Indian Marchanu' Cluimber, Bozniwy. 

A.— Wrjttem. 

Lettef No. 3096, dated 36th Auguet, 1930- 

Subject ; Gold and BilVbji TbSead Jndvsiky Enqliey. 

1 am directed by my Committee to send to you herewith five copiM ol 
tiieir written statement regarding the above subject. 


Eticdcsure. 

Written Statement of the Committee of the Indian Merchants' Chamber 
submitted to the Tariff Board regarding Qold and Silver Thread Industry 
Enquiry. 

With reference to the Nollflcalion No. 180-T. (12) of the Government of 
India, Department of Commerce, dated the 15th May. 1980, referriiw to the 
Tariff Board for enquiry and report into the Gold andf Silver Thread luduBtry, 
the Committee welcome the s&me, atid are of opinion that the Industry almost 
fulfils the conditions laid down in para. 97 of the Fiscal Commission Report. 

The Industry is at present confined to two centres in India, vie., Surat 
and Benares. It may fairly be said to be a Home Indu.?tr,v. To the know¬ 
ledge of the Committee there is not a single factory where the gold and silve' 
threads are manufactured from start to finish; nor any individual party has 
enough capital in the trade, nor is Up-to-date machinery >ised in the Industry. 
'Ihe Industry is confined to those who are not conversant with the advanced 
notions of organised industries. Hence, it is not possible to present the 
case of this Industry with that coiripietenes.s and satisfaction of figures 
possible in case of other organised industries. Enquiries made bv the Com- 
raittec show that the Industry, which was once, doing well, was being practi¬ 
cally laid to the ground on account of foreign competition, but was resus¬ 
citated by the increase of the import duty on gold and silver threads to 30 
per cent, in the year 1922, there being at' that time no dutv on silver. This 
increased duty on imported articles was a spurt to the Industry, and under 
that spurt the Industry benefited, but when the duty on silver‘was imposed 
recently this benefit has been, to a great extent, reduced. Due to the 80 
per cent, duty on imported articles and no duty on ' ilver, the Industrv made 
its progress and got its foothold. 

The total consumption of gold and silver thread (barring imitation and 
half-fine g(X)ds wbicli the country does not ju-oduce nt all and which amount 
to Rs. 1.5 lakhs) amounts to Rs. 1,25,00,000 out of which' India is believed to 
produce Rs. 1,00,00,000 w-orth, thus the foreign imports being Rs. 25 lakhs 
worth, mostly French and partly German, as no British goods are being 
imported. The Committee are aware that with the impositien of duty on 
silver the duly on imported gold and silver thread was increased from 30 
to 38 per cent., and with a view that the Industry should have that encourage¬ 
ment which it previously enjoyed, the Committee are of opinion that the 

present diitv on imported articles of -38 per cent, be increased to 50 per 

cent. My Committee, having in view that the Industry should continue to 
have that encouragement which it had when there was no duty on silver 
and under which it progressed, are of opinion that if 50 per cent, dutv is 
imposed on imported. gold and silver thread instead of .38 per cent, as at 
present, this object will be achieved and the Industry will have that much 
enco\iragenient and impetus as will make it stand on its legs. If this is done 

the Coinniittee^ believe that the Industrv will attract more capital; better and 

well-organised industrialists will enter and Indian labour will be benefited. 
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Considering the fact that the Industry has to pay duty on imported 
materials like chemicals, and is sufferiug from the effe.cts of the adverse 
ratio of Is. 6(i., which is benefiting tlie foreign imports to the extent of 
12J pet cent., the Committee are of opinion that if the Industry i.s not to 
recede from the position it has attained, it is necessary to increase the 
import duty of 38 per cent, to .50 per cent. 

In this connection, the Committee agree with tho Collector of Customs, 
Bombay, that an uniform duty should be levied on real, imitation and half- 
lino gold and silver threads. 

The Committee are answering the queries of the Board in a general way, 
and as regards particulars will refer the Board to the evidence, which they 
understand, tho Industry at Surat intends giving. Tlie Committee have 
l)efore them a copy of the representation of the Industry, and with this they 
generally agree. The Committee have no technical knowledge of the Industry, 
and hence do not desire to give evidence on the details of the case •,\bich 
may well be left to the Industry itself. They have, however, nominated 
Mr. Bohram N. Karaujia. Vice-President of this Chamber, to support in 
general, the case of the Industry for oneouragemont. and, if ciilled, he will 
be pleased to appear before tho Tariff Board to supplement this representa¬ 
tion of the Committee. 

In eonclu.sion, the Committee desire to express their opinion that the 
best interests of the country and the Industry require that e.ncouragement 
and impetus be extended to the indigenous Industry, and are furtner of 
opinion that as the Industry is in poor hands—poor as regards capital, educa¬ 
tion and organisation, and hence not sufficiently enterprising that a Central 
fiistituto he started at Surat where demonstrations, which can benefit the 

Industry, be given and those who are engaged in it are trained. If this is 
not feasible because of cost or any other reason, the Committee are of 
opinion that under competent experts either night or morning classes lie 

started by Government at their schools at Surat and Benares and sufficient 
inducement be held out by svay of scholarships to those workmen who are 
engaged in the Industry to take benefit of tlie training facilities thus oSered. 
The Committee think tliat carrying out the above ohjocts will not entail a 
large sum, but considering that it i.s likely to benefit many persons engaged in 
the Industry, this expense is worth incurring especially when it is a question 
of the country, ns a whole, benefiting by snob an Industry which has 

potentialities, being preserved in the country and for the benefit of tha 

country. 
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THE INDIAN MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER. 


B.— Okal. 

Evidence of Messrs. BEHRAM N. KARANGIA, L. R. TAIRSEE and 
Mr. A. C. RAMALINGAM, recorded at Bombay on 
Thursday, the 4th September, 1930. 

VrCHideni.' —Mr. Karanjitt, you aro the Vice-PrCBidcut of the Tntlinn Chamber 
of (Commerce'? 

Mr. Karanjin. —Yes. 

President. —Aud you are speahing ou behalf of the Indian Merchants' 
Chamber? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —We understand that it is not the intention of the Chamber to 
support the representation in this case by detailed figures in connection with 
the industry. 

Mr. Karanjia. —We cannot furnish such figures, but we have given in a 
general way that the total consumption amounts to Its. 1,25,00,000 out of 
which India is able to produce rupees one crorc worth, thus the foreign 
import's being Hs. 25,00,000 w'orth. 

President. —On what do you base the figures for the imports? 

Mr, Karanjia ,—'Jliose are from the .statistics. 

President. —lYou mean from the Trade Ketums? 

Mr. Karanjia .—Yes. 

President. —Wc really wanted to ascertain from you whether the position 
which has been assumed by the Indian Chamber is generally in accordance 
with the facts as tlicy appear provisionally to us. In some respects it seems 
to differ. 

Mr, Karanjia. —Where? 

President. —I understand the position of the Chamber is this: they recom- 
mend 50 per cent, duty and their object in recommending that is "to place 
the industry in the same position as it was previously wdien there was SO 
per cent. duty. 

Mr. Karanjia. —That is quite correct. 

President. —We are at any rate inclined to view the position from a 
alightly different point of view. There may be really nothing inconsistent 
between your point of view and our point of view and so we wish to see 
whether you would agree generally with the position as 1 am now going to 
put it forward. Fir.st of all we have examined the Trade Keturn.s. The Trade 
Returns include under the same item not only gold thread, but also imitation 
and half line imitation and also fabrics. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —And in order to elucidate the position wo asked the Collector 
of Customs to inform us how much of the 12 lalvhs in Bombay was real gold 
thread, how much imitation and half fine and his reply was that out of 12 
lakhs 1 or 2 per cent, is real gold thread. Some members of the trade who 
appeared before us in connection with the Chamber of Commerce representa¬ 
tion and who are interested in the import of real gold thread also informed 
us that f.hey had practically ceased to import real gold thread. On the 
other hand the Director of Industries’ information is that more than the 
amount given by the Collector of Customs is imported. His figure was about 
three lakhs in the year. 

Mr. Karanjia. —In Bombay? 
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President. —Yes. So far as we can sec the position throughout the rest 
of India is that there is practically none imported iuto Calcutta, and very 
little into Karachi. 

Mr. Karanjia .—What about Madras? 

President .—I am coming to that. There is a considerable amount of import 
in Madra.s. The position in India as we see it at present is that in the 
whole of North and West of India there are practically no imports of foreim 
gold thread and practically' throughout the wFiole of that area Indian gold 
thread is used, whereas in Madras contrary to the rest of India, a good deal 
i.s imported, ^^'e haven’t got the exact figures from the Collector of Customs. 
We believe that about 12 lakhs of real gold thread is imported and about 9 
lakhs smuggled. 

Mr. Karanjia .—We cannot ascertain the smuggled figure. 

President .—We ascertained the figures fairly carefully, because wo were 
able through the Customs Department to obtain figures regarding the imports 
into Pondicherry and as practically no gold thread was used in Pondicherry 
nearly the whole, of that must be smuggle<l into British India. That makes 
about 21 lakhs as far as Madras is concerned. We naturally enquired why 
this large import continued into Madras .and so far as we, can ascertain the 
position is that in certain parts of Madras they manufacture very eostly saris 
and in weaving these eostly fal)ries they use imported thread. We were told 
in Surat that the Indian gold wire in the flattening process is elongated to such 
an extent that it becomes very thin and it doesn't wear well. So far as we 
ace aide to ascertain, the position i.s that the Indian industry is in competi¬ 
tion with the imported fine tliread only in certain parts of India and in con¬ 
nection with oQstly fabrics. -YU the coarser gold thread trade is in the hands 
of Indian manufacturers and on the other hand the poorest quality of real 
gold thread in India competes to some e.xteut with half fine. Tlie problem, 
as it presents itself to us, is, assuming that tlie industry qualifies for protec¬ 
tion, to fix such a duty as will enable the Indian industry on the one hand 
to capture the Madras market and on the other hand to some extent at any 
rate capture the market which is at present held by half fine imitation. That 
position T understand might possibly not bo met by merely reintroducing the 
status quo which existed when the 30 j)er cent, duty was in force. Is there 
anything iucouslstent between that attitude and the attitude winch has ijeen put 
forward- by the Indian Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Karanjia .—When the 30 per cent, duty was levied there was no duty 
on silver and the difficulty arise.s out of the duty on silver. We have to pay 
duty not only on chemicals, hut also on imported machinery. 

President .—There is no duty on machinory now. 

Mr. Karanjia .—That is so. But then there is difficulty as regards ratio. 

President .—Taking all that iuto acemunt I understand your position is that 
you woiUd like to have such a duty imposed as would practically amount to 
placing the trade in the same position as it was when the 30 per cent, duty 
■was imposed and when there was no duty on silver. 

Mr. Ivurtoi/iu.'—That is the position. 

President .—Dur position is that we would not confine ourselves to this. If 
the higher duty is necessary to enable the industry to capture the Madras 
market and a portion of the half line iiidtalion, we do not feel ourselves 
necessarily precluded from proposing an even higher duty. What I wanted 
to know is whether that position is generally in accordance ■with the position 
assumed by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

Mr. Karanjia .—I can tell you tlie whole history of the gold thread industry. 
We were also importing real gold thread, half fine and imitation gold thre.ad 
also. Till the year when the duty was 15 per cent, we used to carry on 
our trade. Till then Surat didn’t manufacture nor Benares nor Madura. 

Dr. MaHhai .—How long ago was that? 

Mr. Karanjia .—Before 1922. Till 1922, wo carried on our business. Then 
when the duty was raised to 30 per cent, they were encouraged to manufacture 
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tbis gold thread, because they used to manufacture gold thread in olden 
days. It is not a new industrj*. This industry was from time immemo- 
ri^ in Surat and other places, but not of this fine quality they are manu¬ 
facturing now. When the duty was raised to 30 per cent, that hampered 
the importation to a certain extent and encouraged smuggling. When I was 
in Madras some Madras people came to me and said “ we will smuggle for 
you as you are dealing in gold thread. There is no duty on gold thread in 
Pondicherry. We will smuggle the gold thread and give you ”. I said I can’t 
do tliat and at the same time the smuggling was also carried on from 
Kathiawar Ports to a certain extent. All these prevented me from carrying 
on the import trade, hut at the same time I was glad that the raising of tho 
duty to 30 per cent, enabled the Surat and Benares peoj)le to carry on manu¬ 
facture and they carried on well till no duty on silver was levied. Now when 
tho duty on silver was levied they were hard hit, because 8 per cent, which was 
ccaisidered sufficient didn’t really give them the protection they enjoyed 
■before. 

President .—Tliey have withdrawm from that position. We were in Surat 
two (lays ago. They accepted the position after seeing the figures that 8 per 
cent, would fully cover the duty on silver. 

Mr. Karanjia .—They are handicapped as regards o.xehange and as regards 
other duties on chemicals. Mr. Chairman, this industry in Surat does require 
encouragement and of course I don’t think that it would in any way hamper 
Government as regards its revenue. 

Dr. Matthai .—You agree with the position as slated by the President that 
if, without going into such questions as what is the precise compensation 
required for silver duty and what is tli© precise compensation for exchange, wo 
recommended a duty which on tho figures wmjld he suftieiont to enable the 
Indian industry to capture the market which is now held by the imported 
real gold thread iu ^fadras and which would enable them also to face the 
competition against half fine and imitation, that from your point of view would 
be a satisfactory proposal. 

Mr. Karanjia .—It may be a satisfactory proposal, l)ut I would say if they 
make a certain margin over it, a margin, which would enable the manufacturer 
after meeting the import competition to secure a fair percentage of return on 
capital as would encourage him to put in increased efforts at developing the 
industry. There is a great field in India for the gold thread industry. The 
total consumption in India will be’increased even to 3 or 4 crores or ii crores. 
I may point out that now-a-days laces and other things imported from France, 
Gormauy and other places arc embroidered with tho real gold thread and 
oven then the Cusloitis (diarge 16 per cent. duty. 

Dr. Matthai .—Let us put it this way. We were in Surat last week and we 
have got detailed statements of costs from the manufacturers of these superior 
qualities of thread which come in competition with the French real gold thread. 
We take those costs, allow them a fair profit and arrive at what we consider 
a fair se.lling price for them and then we take tho price at which the ex. 
change atan<iing at la. fid., the French thread is landed in India. We take 
the difference between these two and then we make an addition to that to 
cover the prejudice which often exists in the market against the Indian thread, 
make a certaifi allowance to cover the prejudice and the uncertainties of the 
market, adej that to the difference between the fair selling price and the 
imported price. That would be a fair way of fixing the duty. 

Mr. Karanjia .—What will be that duty? 

Dr. Matthai .—We are considering the figures. We are now discussing tho 
method of doing it. 

Mr. Tairsee .—Wo want to be absolutely frank about it. We were faced 
with the difficulty of paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report. That 
is why all throughout we have not used the word protection, because if we 
are asked whether all the materials are here, w© will be faced with a certain 
position. 

Dr. Matthai .—What is the position? 
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Mr. Tairsf.e.. —The position will be that most of the materials are imported 
materials. 

Dr. Matthai. —You mean silver is imported. 

Mr. Tairsce. —Yes, silk is imported; the chemicals are imported and the- 
machinery is imported. As pointed out by me last time when I was hero 
if the Tariff Board makes paragraph 07 of the Fiscal Commission’s Keport as 
a bible by which they are going to ba guided, we would be faced with that 
positic 0 . 

Dr. Matthai.--! may explain that point straightway. 

Mr. Tairsre. —That is why we have put it this way. 

Dr. MailhdI. —As far as the gold thread industry is concerned, it is quite- 
true that the principal materials such as silver and gold are in the main 
imported. But these are articles which enter so much into world trade that 
the prices in different countries are fixed on a basis of world parity. Tlicrefore 
supposing we produce our ouu .silver here instead of importing it, the price of 
silver would still be determined by the price of silver imported from other 
countries. They would be on a parity with world piices. Therefore we are 
not going to get any economies by the fact that silver is produced hero 
instead of being imported. Therefore the (condition of tlic Fiscal Commission 
is not a condition that applies literally to this particular case. 

Mr. Tairacu. —Wo are very glad to know from you that you are not going 
to bo absolutely bound down by paragraph 07 of the I'lscal Commission’s Report. 
As we were afraid that you would take a different view, we presented the case 
in this way. Our ol)ject is merely to impress upon you that if for some reason 
or other you come to a decision that protection should not be given, then 
the impetus that we got before the new silver duty came into vogue should not 
be taken away. In our opinion the 80 per cent, did help the industry substan- 
tially, because the industry \s'as not there before. Tlio industry was not there- 
till the 80 per c^ent. was there. The industry therefore got a certain amount 
of impetus or momentum under the revenue duty. That momentum would 
have slackened, but for the additional 8 per c(‘nt. duty which served as com¬ 
pensation for the silver duty. Our impression is the momentum whic.h other¬ 
wise would have been much less has not been so much less because of this 
8 per cent. What the Chamber has in mind is this : that the encouragement 
which the trade had sliould in no case be withdrawn. T)je second position 
that we want to take up is that whilst the Chamber is not convinced that 
they can come before you and justify a duty of 200 per cent, or 150 per cent., 
they can at least justify tiie, present position, that is to say that the industry 
ehould be allowed to continue to enjoy the protection it had under the revenue 
duty. Y^ou will also notice that the Chamber has avoided for that simple reason 
the use of the word ‘ protection ’ all throughout in their memorandum. 

President. —We have noticed that, 

Mr. Tnirsee. —Because tlic Chamber is aware that you will cross-examine 
the representatives and ask " will it come under paragraph 97 ”. That is 
why the Chamber has put tiie case in this way. We are very glad to hear 
the views expre.saed by Fr. Matthai. Y'our intention is I take it that you will 
atand by the industry and you will make such recommendations that the 
industry will not only be allowed to recede, but will be able to get along. 

President. —To advance still further, and capture the southern market. 

Mr. Tairsee. —^Yee. The Chamber and yourself are at one with each other 
and we have nothing more to say. We have been saved all the trouble of 
cross-examination. 

Dr. Matthai. —Incidentally' I don’t want you to do any injustice to the 
Fiscal Commission, because the partimilar interpretation that I suggested is 
an interpretation which could reasonably be put on the Fiscal Commission’s 
conditions as they are stated in tlieir Report. 

Mr. Tairsee, —You remember when I appeared before you last time, Sir 
Padamji Ginwala said that you W'ere bound by the conditions laid dowm by 
the Fiscal Commission and then I had to tell him “ why do you take paragraph 
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what you have rightly" gauged and the position of the industry being what you 
have rightly estimated at, our task of putting the case before you is very 
much lightened, because I say that you ate sympathetic to the extent of seeing 
that not only tlie Industry maintains its own ground, but that it has given a 
push up and we of tlie Chamber cannot ask for anything more than that. 

Dr. Mdithai. —You say that the industry enjoyed the benefit of a revenue 
duty before of 30 per cent., but now the amount of assistance involved in the 
revenue duty has l)een whittled down as a result of the silver duty. Without 
committing yourself to saying that the industry deserves protection under the 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission, what you have suggested in 
your memorandum is that the amount of assistance—call it protection or some¬ 
thing else—wliioh tliey were enjoying under the ■‘50 per cent, revenue duty must 
be continued to them in spite of the duty on silver? 

Mr. Tairsee. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Puragrapli 97 is like a Statute whicli gets gradually modified 
by ease law. 

Mr. Tairsne. —T am very pleased to hear that. Tjast time when I appeared 
before you, Sir Padamji P. Ginwala was here aud when we were faced with 
this, T had to put that point. I am very giad to hear from you that you 
don't want to go strictly liy paragraph 97 when it is a question of helping 
the industry. The Indian Merchants Chamber is very glad to see that you 
are taking that point of view. If I can extend by congratulations on behalf 
of tlie Chamber, I do so her© and now. 

Mr. Karanjia. —'As regards matches, when the duty was raised to 150 per 
cent, it gave such an encouragement that everywhere the industry' began to 
flourish. In the same way if you give protection or .some encouragement to 
the industry it is bound to flourish. The sales will bo much larger thoL' 
at present. We also want to point out in this (-onnectiou the frequent trouble 
the merchants have with ttie Customs Hepartmont. Supposing I present a 
sample to-day to the Customs, it is scut to the Analysing Department and is 
declared to be under 1'5 per cent, silver. WTien you send the same sample to 
the same analyser next day, you are told that the silver content is more than 
1'5 per cent. The difficult is that if it is under 1’5 per cent, the duty is 
■calculated at 15 per cent., whereas if it is more than 1’5 per cent, the duty is 
calculated at 30 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is your suggestion? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Our suggestion is that a uniform duty should be levied 
■on all. 

President. —W^e have discussed that (juestion with the Collector of Customs 
and with the Bomlmy Chamber of Commerce, 

Mr. Tairsec .—The Collector himself has felt this difficulty and has ex¬ 
pressed it so often. 

Mr. Karanjia. —My point is that more protection should be given to this 
industry (showed a sample). 

Dr. Matthai. —This is what would be called half fine imitation. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Tills is absolutely pure and simple adulteration—I would 
eay not even imitation but inferior to imitation. It is only paper. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is no base metal in this. 

Mr. Karanjia. —No. 

Mr. Tairsce. —We can send you more of this if you want. 

President. —It has got some silver. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Very, very little. 

President. —We asked the Collector of Customs whether he could devise a 
formula and this is what he advised ua :— 

“ Gold thread and wire, silv'er thread and wire (including so-called gold 
thread and wire mainly made of silver), imitation gold or silver 
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thread and wire and lametta, irrespective of the quantity of pre¬ 
cious metal contained therein and similar metallic filaments used 
for the ornamentation of w )\eu fabrics ’ 

Mr. Tairsec, —It will cover everything. 

Prcsident.-^That is to say, this definition would cover real gold thread, 
half fine imitation, imitation and lametta. 

Mr. Jfaraajia.—-This will also eliminate the trouble which the Customs 
Collector and the merchants are now put to. Indirectly it will also help the 
indigenous industry. 

President. —^The other main point which wo wanted to ask you was this. 
Let us take your proposal that a 50 per cent, duty should be levied. What 
about the consumer? We have obtained some figures through Messrs. Peirce 
Leslie and Company, Madras. They have disclaimed any responsibility for 
these figures. They asked their dealers to obtain for us the prices of the more 
common fabrics which contain imported gold thread. They have given us a 
list of prices. The most expensive ia 9 yards sari which costs about Rs. 116 
and contains one mark of imported gold thread valued at Rs. 88. If we were 
to increase the duty from 38 per cent, to 50 per cent, that would result in 
increasing the final price of the sari from Rs. 116 to 119. 

Mr. Karanjia, —Only about 3 per cent. 

President. —I have worked out the figures and I don't think it exceeds 3 
per cent. 

Mr. Karanjia. —We have also got samples of all that. 

President. —It seems to me that so far as real gold thread is concerned the 
increase in the duty would not result in any increased burden on the consumer. 
These people who wear saris worth Rs. 116 would not mind paying three rupeee 
more. 

Mr.‘Karanjia. —They would not mind paying this extra three rupees because 
these saris are used by the rich people. If you give protection to this industry, 
about 50,000 people will bo utilised for this purpose aud they will only get 
5 to 6 annas a day, which, as you know, is hardly enough for them to have 
only one meal a day. Therefore if the rich people are penalised to the extent 
of 3 per cent, it does not matter. 

President.—'T take it that the opinion of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
is that tiiero will bo no real btirden on the consumer. 

^^r. Karanjia .—That is our opinion. On the other hand, the industry will 
flourish and will be of benefit to India as a whole. 

President .—Tlie other kinds are half fine imitation and imitation, and I have 
seen two considerations urged in regard to them. The first case is that if you 
were to put on a duty of 50 per cent, it is probable that the cheaper kinds of 
Indian gold thread would bo able to compete with them. lu that case the 
burden on the consumer might not be so great as' it would seem because when 
the garment ia ^^■orn out, if it contains real gold thread, it has a second hand 
value as regards the metal content. Now, as regards the imitation gold thread, 
it is so cheap—1 think it is 3 shillings a Ib.—that wiienever duty may be 
imposed, it won’t affect the poor people. It may be concluded then that there 
would not be any very great burden felt as a result of the increased duty 
cither on real gold thread or on imitation. Is that the view of your Chamlier? 

i\/r. Tairsce. —Yes. 

Mr. Karanjia .—As regards the real gold thread, just .as pointed out, they 
realise about 5 per cent, of the cost of the sari for the embroidery on saris 
if they sell the old stuff. 

Dr. Matthai .—It is about 5 per cent. 

Mr. Karanjia .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is to say the precious metal content will realise that 
much. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. What is lost here will be gained there. 
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Dr. Matthai, —Wbidi they cannot do from half fine? 

Mr. Karanjia. —No. 

Mr. Tairsee. —Even after 20 years when they discard the old garment, they 
viiill get about 5 per cent. 

Dr, Maiihai .—Are you famihar with Benares? We went to Surat lest 
week and we were able to get some idea of the kind of equipment and the 
kind of products manufactured by the Surat Industry. Have you any know* 
ledge of Benares? I understand that Benares is a very considerable centre? 
How does Benares compare with Surat? 

Mr. Karanjia. —In what respects? 

Dr. Matthai. —As regards the methods of manufacture and so on? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Benares is a bit more advanced. 

Dr. Matthai. —^In what respect? 

Mr. Karanjia. —In various respects. As regards skilled labour, Benares is 
a bit above Surat. Benares has got al hold on the market in Madras, in the 
Bunjalj and also other places. Of course, the movement in (Suzerat has also 
afiectod the Surat manufacturers, though I do not know how far. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are pcrsoually familiar witli the conditions of the gold 
thread market. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Not at present, but I was once. 

Dr. ^DItthai .—Supposing you were going to buy Indian thread, say, about 
1,800 yards to an ounce and you had two kinds of gold thread before you— 
one manufactured at Surat and the other at Benares, which would you buy? 
What is the general opinion in tho market? Which is better? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Benares is better. In the inferior fabrics we generally use 
the thread manufactured in Surat. In Bombay we use Bombay and Surat 
thread because Benares is too far away and further Surat merchants come to 
us and show us samples of embroidered articles. So we are always tempted to 
buy from Surat which is nearer. 

President. —The market is localised to a certain extent. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

Mr. Tairsee. —There is this point Whenever we think of buying a sari, 
wc always talk of a Benares sari whether it is made in Benares or not because 
the name Benares has been associated in people's minds with it. Further 
anything made at Benares is likely to get a better price because of the; long 
association. 

.Mr. Karanjia. —^In Benares they genere.lly use imported thread, and it is a 
very fine quality. 

President .—Do you mean imported silk .thread? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —In Benares do they use as much machinery as they do in Snrat 
or is it more hand drawn? 

.1/r. Karanjia. —I do not know. 1 have, not seen the Benares factories, 
have only seen the actual products. 

President. —^Wc have been told that in Benares the workmen use very 
much less machinery than they do in Surat and that they draw wire mote 
by liaud. 

Karanjia. —In Lyons, siipjiosing they want "500 or '990 wliatever the 
percentage may be, they will put the exact quantity of silver while in India 
they arc indificrent about this guaranteed silver. i 

Dr. Matthai. —Tliat is of course a very important point. But unless you 
have some kind of standardisation, it is not possible. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Therefore we have suggested in our memorandum that a 
central institute should be started to help the industry. This is an industry 
worth encouraging. 
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President. —We were discussing the same question with the Director of 
Industries. 

Mr. Tairsee. —What the Chamber had in mind was this. Supposing we 
are faced with the question that the duty on this article is not such that 
you can incur the expense of running a central institute where demonstrations 
can be given. Tf this is not possible, we have suggested that morning or 
evening classes be started for the workmen and the inducement should be 
scholarships and one teacher would not cost much money, because there would 
be only two centres, viz., Surat and Benares. Supposing one or two teachers 
were taken, the same Covernment schools could be used, the same benches, 
light, etc., would bo there and it is from that conservative point of view that 
the second suggestion has been made. 

Dr. Matthai, —Supposing you Imve a real lirsl class industrial school in 
Surat the best that that school can do—and that of course is very important— 
is to introduce technical improvements to improve their methods of manufac¬ 
ture and so on. It is not merely the lack of technical improvement that the 
industry is suffering from now but almost equally the lack of marketing 
arrangements. Here is this distant market of Madras. The Surat people 
who are mainly small people engaged in tlie industry have got to 1)6 put into 
touch with that market. 

Mr. Tairsee. —Quite so. 

Dr. Matthai. —^There is a certain amount of propaganda which has to hi 
done on their behalf and on top of that it is necessary that if these j)Coplk 
are to get the full benefit of the protective duty, they must not engage in cut 
throat competition; otherwise they do not got the benefit. 

Mr. Tairsee. —If Indians arc bent upon engaging themselves in cut throat 
competition, how are you going to prevent it. The competition in India is 
like this. It is not in obtaining a bettor market; nor is it in engaging in 
acti^^tip.s to make one’s brand known. Supposing a brand is established, it 
will not run lor many years. The competition in this country moans what 
measures are to be adopted in order to make the other man run away. As 
long as these ideas are there, the i)r8nd has no value. Have you come across 
a brand in India which has run for a mimber of years and which has got 
some standard beliind it? Our difficulty is this, ’fake the eo.so of the mill 
industry. Do 1 know of any brand and can I say “ I shall buy brand No, 
110 ” and then be sure that I shall get the same quality that I got in 1020? 
Tliere are no guaranteed trade marks. In the first place there are not very 
many marks and for those that are there, there is no guarantee that the 
quality will be tlie same. At present the whole competition consists in selling 
cheaper with the result that the quality deteriorates. In the case of gold 
thread one does not want to go to the exj)onse of sending a man to, say, 
Madras. Suppose a man is sent to Madras : lie has to spend Bs. 20 to go 
there and another Bs. 20 to come and something more in addition. The manu¬ 
facturer says " Why should I spend this 50 rupees? I shall make my cost 
cheaper by 2 per cent, and sell it cheaper ”. These people have not got the 
foresight nor is there a well-known brand which will sell heenuse of its 
quality. 

Dr. 'Matth oi .—We have no hold over other industries, but don’t you think 
that at le-ast in regard to protected industries where the community is asked 
to bear a certain amount of sacrifice, the industry ought to make a definite 
beginning with the right kind of industrial education? 

Mr. Tairsee. —•! agree with you. This is what the mill industry has 
begun doing. 'They have in the beginning to have their show rooms which they 
never thought of ten years back. They are no«' even advertising in the local 
papers. 'Pen years back you never found an advertisement of Indian made 
cloth; to-day they are doing it, and the industry will progress in course of time 
if it has the time to live and does not get itself swamped. 

President. —This auestion of a central institute I suppose is mainly a 
question of finance. 1 don’t know whnt. your Goverument would he prepared 
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to spend but industries being a provincial subject a duty .of this sort devolves 
entirely on the jirovinoial Government. 

Mr. Karanjia. —You should moke a recommendation to that effect. 

PreHidcnl. --.K_ recommendation can be made by us but whether the pro- 
vincial Government will accept such a recommendation. 

Mr. Karanjia. —If you recommend we shall remind them oftener than they 
need to be reminded. We can go a step further and say Government should 
assist it and a (certain j>ercentage of the expenditure would be borne by the 
manufacturers also. 

Dr. Maltliai. —We discussed the possible cost of an institute of that kind 
with the Director of Industries, Bombay, and his suggestion was that the 
capital expenditure would not exceed Us. 75,000 for a school of reasonable 
dimojisions aud the running expenses would come to about Us, 45,000 a 
year. 

I'rcHident. —It is not a very largo sum considering the interests involved. 

Mr. Karanjia. —No, it is not. ,50,000 people are employed in this trade 
including Benares, Madura and Surat. I don’t tliiiik it is large and even then 
a metliod could lie devised to meet this expenditure if Government is agreeable 
to our views and you made a recommendation to that effect. 

Mr. Tairacc. —Because, we had the idea of financing in our mind that we 
made the, other .suggestion knowing that the trouble was the question of 
finance. In order to make a beginning wc sugge-sted tliat scholarships should be 
given. Those schools which are already in existence in Benares and Surat 
can have morning and evening <dasses and the workmen who join there should 
bo given something. It is because of the financial point of view that we have 
placed the se<‘ond .suggestion though we believe that the first will serve a 
better purpose. .\t this juncture Mr. Karanjia hands in a statement. 

Preaident. —What is this laconic? 

Mr. Karanjia. —This is a term used by the French and in the (histoms 
they say. 

Dr. Matihai. —This will be covered by that definition? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. .\t this juncture Mr. Karanjia hands in a small 
sample. If this importation of paper embroidery is prevented that will increase 
the output of gold Ihresd in India. 

Dr. Matthai .—What is it used for? 

Mr. Karanjia .—For dresses. These are used largely in Upper India about 
600 pieces a montli. 

Dr. Matihai .—What does it cost? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Its. 20 a piece of 25 yards and if I were to show ycu a 
whole piece you would buy it. 

Dr. Matihai. ■ ■Ik it from France? 

Mr. Karanjia. —No, it comes from .Japan. Japan has practically ousted 
France. 

Dr. Matihai. —What are its lasting qualities? 

Mr. Karanjia,—It requires a particular method of washing. Y'ou must 
w’asb it in (^old water and must not bo twisted when drying and then it would 
last for two years. This is artificial silk aud the thread is not gold but paper. 
If yon pul it into water and rinse it all the paper wnll come off. I have seen 
how they manufacture if. 

Dr. Matihai. —Have you auy idea what tliis kind of imitation thread 
will cost? 

Mr. Karanjia. —It is very (die.ap. It is on reels. It is made as a cottage 
industry in Japan. It is I think 12 annas a lb. or so. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is about 6 annas a marc and the lowest kind of imita¬ 
tion that comes in costs Bs. 2 a marc? 

Mr, Karanjia. —Yes. But there is no metal liere; it is only paper and not 
even good paper at that. 
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Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

A.— Wkittkj. 

Letter No. 077, dated the Hth August^ 1930, from the Tariff Board. 

Goi.n Thkkai) Ini)ustky. 

T am directed to forward herewith a list of the points upon wliicli the 
Board would be glad to receive information from you. I am to sugge.st 
that it will be most convenient if you can first send the Board a written 
reply to the.se questions. The Board will then wish to examine yon orally 
on any points which require to bo supplemented or elucidated. 

Enclosure, 

1. In the Annual Statement of the Seaborne Trade of British India for 
the year ending 31st March, 1929, the imports of gold and silver thread 
into Bombay are shown at 12 lakhs. Please state how much of this and 
also of the fignro for 1929-30 represents— 

(a) Heal gold and silver thread, i.e., thread containing 1’5 per cent, 
or more precious metal. It is presumed that thread not con¬ 
taining more than l o per cent, precious metal is rla.s.sed as 
imitation. 

(h) Fancy dress lengths nr saris manufactured in part of real gold 
or silver thread. 

(r) Imitation gold or silver thread, i.e., thread containiiig less than 
l o per cent, precious metal. 

In the case of (h) please state how such fabrics are assessed, i.e., whether 
38 per cent, is cliargod on the total value of the fabric or only on the esti¬ 
mated content of gold or silver thread. 

2. What are the approximate quantities and values of imitation an 
half fine imitation thread imported into Bombay annu.ally in recent years 
and what are the counti'ies from which they are principally imported. If 
possible please give the figures for imitation and half fine imitation separately. 
Please .state what articles are included under the Custom head “Lametta”. 
Are any such articles containing more than 1'5 per cent, precious metal 
included under this head ? 

3. (a) Please state by examination of invoices or otherwise during the 
current year— 

(i) the highest c.i.f. price of imitation or half fine imitation gold 
thread, 

(li) the lowest c.i.f. price of imitation or half fine imitation gold 
thread, 

(Hi) the c.i.f. price of the class of imitation or half fine imitation gold 
thread most commonly imported. 

In each case give the fineneii.s of the thread, i.e., the number of j'ards to 
the ounce. 

(b) Is it the ca.se that the great bulk of half fine imitation thread is 
assessed' at 15 per cent. ? 

4 The present duty on real gold thread i.s 38 per cent, and on imitation 
gold thread 15 per cent, ad valorem. To wdiat extent do you consider that 
Customs administration would Ije simplified by the assessment of a uniform 
duty, say, 30 per cent, ad valorem on all classes, both real and imitation? 

5. It is understood that with a view to the detection of smuggling all 
real gold thread imported through the Customs is marked. Do you consider 
that if the same duty, say 30 per cent, ad valorem, were assessed on imitation 
gold thread it would Ije necessary to mark this class of article also ? 
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6. Since the increase of the duty from 30 to 38 per cent, on real gold 
thread, has there been any considerable diversion of the trade to Kathiawar 
ports ? Is there any reason to suppose that reshipments from Bombay to 
Karachi represent imports into Kathiawar ports? 


(2) Letter RSM. No. 5078, dated the 20th August, 1080, from the Collector 

ot Customs, Bombay. 


Gold Thread. 


I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 677, dated the 14th August, 
1930, on the above subject. 

You appear to be under a misapprehension as to the significance of the 
critical percentage of I'S. This is not the border line figure marking tho 
distinction between real and imitation gold thread: It merely marks the 
limit up to which the Government of India is prepared to relax the strict 
application of section 21 of the Sea Customs Act which would involve the 
assessment of all gold thread, real or imitation, at the higher rate. Thus 
while it is true that all thread containing less than 1'5 per cent, of precious 
metal is imitation, tho converse is not true. 

Real gold thread and imitation gold thread are not separately recorded 
for statistical purposes and tho figures now to be given arc rough estimates 
only. Of tho total imports of gold thread into Bombay about 1 to 2 per cent, 
consists of real gold thread. The importations of fabrics embroidered with 
gold and silver are estimated at Rs. 2,50,000 including the value of the fabric. 
Tho fabric is usually silk and is assos.sed at 38 per cent, on the total value 
of the fabric if the embroidery extends tlirough one-third of the superficial 
area. If the embroidered area is less than one-third the assessment is at 
the rate appropriate to the fabric, e.g., 30 per cent, in the case of silk. 
There i.s of course no statutory justification for the difference; it is merely 
another example of tho relaxation of the provisions of section 21 of the Sea 
Customs Act. 

The figures of importation of half fine and imitation gold thread for the 
past three years are approximately 10 lakhs. Hi lakhs and 13 lakhs of which 
25 per cent, is half fine. The main suppliers are France and Germany, j 
of the inrports coming from the former. A rough estimate of the quantity 
may be got by assuming a flat rate of Jls. 10 per lb. 

Lametta includes gold and .silver lametta wire and “ bouillon ” which is 
wire or lametta formed into a fine spiral. On rare occasions a precious metal 
content of more than I'o per cent, is found. 

The following statement gives tho information asked for in paragraph 3 (a) 
of your letter : — 


ITighe.st c.i.f. price and fineness. 
Imitation— 

(a) Sh. 4-2 per 210 grammes. 

(by 1,200 yds. per ounce. 

Half fine— 

(a) Sh. 9-6 per 245 grammes. 

(!>) 1,200 yd.s. per ounce. 


Lowest c.i.f. price and fineness. 

(a) Sh. 3 per 210 grammes. 

(b) 750 yds. per ounce. 

(a) Sh. 4 per 241 grammes. 

(h) 900/1,000 yds. per ounce. 


The most popular qualities are imitation at sh. 3 and half fine at sh. 6-6. 

The bulk of half fine is assessed at 15 per cent, as it contains less than 
1‘5 per cent, of precious metal. In this connection you may be interested 
to know how the percentage 1'5 came to be chosen. A strict application of 
section 21 of the Sea Customs Act means that even an insignificant amount 
of precious metal in the thread or lametta involves assessment at the higher 
rate. It was felt in such cases that in equity, some concession was called 
for and the Commissioner of Customs in Bombay ordered that amounts less 
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than 1 2 ^er cent, might bo neglected. This concession was believed to be 
sufficient to meet the grievance of importers. It was found however that 
very slight excesses occurred an<l in order to provide for such cases the critical 
percentage was moved up to 1-5 i)er cent. The result was inevitable. Com¬ 
petition ha.s taken the iorm of improvement of quality and sui)pliers are 
manufacturing as close to the critical percentage as possible and as a result 
they often get over it and we are now in much the same position as wo were 
when 1 per cent, wa.s the critical figure. 

The imposition of a flat rate of real and imitation gold thread would be 
a great simplification of our work and would save us 100 to 150 tests a month. 

In view of the much lower value of imitation gold thread the indueement 
to smuggle is less and the necessity to mark imitation thread with the Custom 
stamp would not he an immediate one. 

I cannot say whether there has been any great diversion of the trade to 
Kathiawar ports. The Colloctor of Salt iRovenue may l>e able to give inform¬ 
ation regarding imports across the land frontier, ‘licit and illicit. Goods 
shipped from Tlombay to Karachi are accounted for there and it is in the 
highest degree inijiossible that non-duty j>uicl goods consigned to Karachi 
should find their w.ay into the Kathiawar ports. 


(3) Letter Rfllt. ]Sio. 5078, dated the S6th August, 19,S0, from the Collector 

of Customs, Tiombay. 

I'^vbject: —Gold rnuKAD and imitation oolu thread. 

I have the honour to forward herewith the following information supple¬ 
mentary to my examination by the Tariff Board :— 

(1) Gold thread is at present assessed under section 30 (6) of the 

Rea Customs Act on its landed cost, i.e., on its invoice value. 

(2) No figures are available, but I am informed that since the impoei- 

tion of the higher rate of duty in 1923, the imports of real 
gold thread have, considerably fallen oft and imports of imitation 
gold thread have increased. 

(3) I suggest that the following wording might be adopted if it were 

decided to propose a uniform rate of duty for real gold thread 
and all its substitutes:— 

“ Gold thread and wire, silver thread and wire (including so-called 
gold thread and wire miunly made of silver), imitation gold 
or silver thread and wire and lametta, irrespective of the 
quantity of precious metal contained therein, and similar 
metallic filaments used for the omamentatiem of woven 
fabrics.” 


(4) Letter D. 0. USB. No. .5078 of 1980, dated the 15th September, 1930, 
from the Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

In continuation of my di.seus.sion with the members of the Board I give 
below an amended version of my draft: — 

” Metallic filaments u.sed for the ornamentation of woven fabrica, 
including— 

(1) gold thread and wire, 

(2) silver thread and wire, 

(3) imitation gold and silver thread and wire, and 

(4) lametta, 

and metallic spangles, irrespective of the quantity of preciom 
metal contained therein.” 

Purl, of which T enclose a sample, may be regarded as a metallic filament. 



GOU) AND SlI^VER THREAD ENQUIRY. 

B.—Oral. 


Evidence of Mr. T. A. STEWART, I.C.S., Collector Custifm% 
Bombay, recorded at Bombay on Friday, the l^nd Augii^t 1930. 
* * » • • 

President. —You state here that this percentage of 1'5 per cent, of 
precious metal which is at any rate for practical purposes taken as the limit¬ 
ing line between the 15 per cent, duty and the 38 per cent, duty is really 
introduced for administrative convenience. 

Mx. Stewart. —Not so much for administrative convenience. 

President. —But from a sense of equity? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yea. I think Government did not want to charge the 
higher rate on articles containing an insignificant quantity of gold. 

President. —1 suppose there would bo no difficulty in manufacturers 
making absolutely certain of their gold thread content. I understand what 
is called imitation, apart from half fine imitation, has no gilding and there¬ 
fore contains no gold and is usually made of brass or copper. If the article 
imported is imitation in that sense it is very seldom that it would contain 
any preeious metal. 

Mr. Stewart. —To start with, thej- would not call it gold thread or imi¬ 
tation gold thread. It the trade name “ imitation gold thread ” moans 
thread which has in its composition precious metal, it would be a false trade 
description. It would be a contradiction in terms. 

President. —There are three classes. First of all there is the real gold 
thread which contains a very considerable percentage of silver and gold, 
then tliere is half fine imitation made of base metal which contains gilding 
and then there is imitation which has no gilding at all. 

Mr. Stewart. —I understand that both half fine and imitation are de¬ 
scribed as containing gold. 

President. —We understood from” the trade that the imitation has no 
gilding at all. It cannot have very much, because it comes in at 3 shillings 
a lb. 

Mr. Steii'art.--! grant that it may be an infinitesimal amount, but 
certainly we find it uecessaiw to carry out tests on the imitation just as 
much as on half fine. Actually we have found in imitation more than 1'5 
per cent. 

Dr. Matikai. —In half fine imitation which is gilded thex'e would be a 
certain amount of gold. In imitation pure and simple it W'ould not he 
gold, but silver. That is to say your base metal which is used for imitation 
might consist in the main of copper or brass. 

Mr. Stewart.--Bui the amount of gold i.s insignificant in every case— 
even iu tlic fine so-called gold thread. 

President. —It contains 1-5 per cent. We certainly understood from the 
importer.s that the imitation has no gilding at all, but it consist.s mainly of 
brass and copper thread flattened out and then spun. 

Mr. Stewart.- AVe have records of precious metal content and a certain 
amount is recorded as having contained 1-5 per cent, of precious metal. I 
might not be gold, but it might be silver. 

President. —Is that imitation or half fine imitation? 

Mr. Stewart. —That is imitation. 

President. —Do you distinguish between imitation and half fine? 
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Mr, Stewart. —don’t, but we have records of tests of the various 
qualities. 

President. —You mean of the various kinds as described? 

Mr. Stexeart. —Ves. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is to saj’ an article which bears a trade description 
‘ pure imitation ’ has been found by you to contain more than 1-5 per cent, 
of precious metal ? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

President. —Is it not a question as to whether in this ease the do.scription 
is really correct? It is really half fine imitation according to the trade 
usage. 

Mr. Stewart:-~M.y answer to that would be that the manufacturer would 
bo very unlikely to misdescribe his goods in a way which would .spoil their 
selling value. 

Presidwt. —Once he gets it pa.ssed by the Customs, then he can do what 
he likes. 

Mr. Stewart. —I think the purchasers go very very largely by the marks 
and descriptions on the packages. 

President. —From your point of view it has never been suggested that 
all these imitation and half fine imitation should come in at the same duty? 

Mr. Stewart. —I have never heard that suggestion before. 

Pre.'iident .—What is the roa.son for differentiation? 

Mr. Stexoart. —You moan why one is charged at S8 per cent, and the 
other at 15 per cent. 

President. —Ves. 

Mr. Stexcart. —The differentiation is that the presence of a very small 
quantity of the precious metal strictly speaking renders it all assessable at 
the rate appropriate to the precious metal, but in view of the insignificance 
of the amount, the Government of India in this case as in others have 
decided to waive the strict application of Section 21 of the Act up to a 
certain extent. 

President. —Suppo.sing we wanted to impose tho same duty on gold 
thread, half fine imitation and imitation, so far as that portion which con¬ 
tains a certain amount of precious metal is concerned, there would he no 
difficulty. But would there be any difficulty in describing imitation gold 
thread in the Customs Tariff Schedule? Assuming that it contains no pre¬ 
cious metal, would it still be po.ssibIe to bring it under tho assessment? 

Mr. Stewart, —1 think the first thing they would do would be to descrilie 
it as say, copper alloy thread. It wmuld obviously be tho thing to do. 

President. —In order fib moot that altitude by the trade, it would he 
necessary, instead of liaviug an entry of gold thread, to have an entry of 
thread spun with metal. 

Mr. Sti'.xixart .—Yes. 

President. —It would bo possible to devise an entry of that sort to include 
all? 

Dr. Matthai. —The fear is about including the so called gold thread. 

Mr. Stexvart.—It is all “so called pld thread’’. The first impression 
that one has of the best quality is that it is gold thread, w’horeas the proper 
name of it, if any, would be silver thread with gilding. 

President. —But now the prohlcm presents itself in this form. If we were 
to recommend that Government should .strictly interpret the Sea Customs 
Act, any gold thread which contains even a trace of precious metal would 
be assessable at 38 per cent, and yon would still be left in the same position 
as you are at present. You would have to carry out a certain amount of 
tests to see whether some of this thread which is stated to be made of brass 
oontains any precious metal. 
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Mr. dtewart. —That would be so. 

Vresident. —So, Irom the administrative point of view, it would be really 
■preferable to introduce .some comprehensive item here which would include 
metal thread of every kind. 

Mr. Utewart. —That is so. 

President. —In which case the duty of 38 per cent, would automatically 
to any thread which came in which waa woven with lametta. 

Mr. Stewart, —Lametta is not thread. It is rather in the nature of 
ribbon. 

Dr. Matthai. —The essence of thread is the combination of yarn with wire. 
The presence of yarn is the essence of thread. 

Mr. Stewart. —\es. 

President. —The metal woven round it is lametta. If it is not woven it 
would be called lametta. 

Mr. Stewart. —I could not say as regards that. I have not seen gold 
thread taken in pieces to that extent. 

President.--Can you suggest a de.scription which would cover all thread 
woven with metal ? Perhaps you can think it over and let ms know. 

Mr. Sieicort. —It is a question for consideration whether there is any 
other sort of combination of thread and metal which is not related to gold 
thi'cad. There may be, though I can think of none at the moment. 

President. —The difficulty is this. Before the 1 per cent, tost was intro.- 
ducod originally perhaps the trade complained that it was unfair that thread' 
containing a very small percentage of precious metal should be liable to 
assessment and then you introduced 1 per cent. Then, presumably the trade 
again complained that it was very difficult to manufacture in such a way 
as to be just 1 per cent, and not a little over, and it was pushed up to li 
per cent. .How we understand from the trade that the position is the same. 

Mr. iSVeiuorf.—They cannot manufacture thread, the precious metal con¬ 
tent of which is always 1-5 per cent. We get cases in which it is over. 

President. —They say that it gives rise to a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Stewart. —One of their very important objections is that until the 
question of assessment is settled thej’ cannot sell. Until they know what the 
duty is, they cannot soli. 

President. —It was actually sugge.sted to us by one of the representatives 
of the Bombay OhaTulwr of Commerce that for this reason only it might l)e 
desirable to have the same duty on gold thread and imitation gold thread. 

Mr. Stewart. —It certainly would simplify matters to a considerable ex¬ 
tent for us and for the trade also. 

President. —It would not constitute a very greot burden on the consumer 
or trade generally because the imitation conics at about 3 shillings per lb. 
real gold thread at 50 or 60 shillings and the half fine imitation at some¬ 
where between 0 and 10 shillings. 

Mr. Stewart. —The ditt'erence between 15 and 38 per cent, is not really 
■oppressive. 

President. —It would not affect anybody, would it? 

Mr. Stewart. —They would certainly complain about it. 

President. —The trade would? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. I mean that the jiresent 1-5 por cent, eoncessioi 
was a result of their complaint of heavy incidence. 

President. —^Would they really h.avo any ground for complaint? Govern¬ 
ment has been meeting them in every irossible way and each time Govern¬ 
ment makes a change, the trade comes and complains. Now Government 
may say “ very well, wo realise that it is troublesome for the trade but in 
•order to avoid all future trouble we are going to have the same duty all 
round and you will have no further cause for complaint 



Mr. Stewart. 1 do not consider that it" would be a rerv serious addf-^ 
tional burdeh. 

rre.iidcnt. —On the other hand wo understand tiiat no imitation is made 
in India or practically none—but the machinery for the manufacture of 
imitation is pretty much the same as for tlie real gold thread, so that there- 
would be no difficulty in the local manufacturers taking up the manufac¬ 
ture of imitation thread in India. If that be so, the price difficulty would in 
the course of a few years bo much tbo same us now. It is said that about 
80 per cent, of the thread consumed in the country is Indian made. The 
price of the imported thread is R-s. 40 per Marc, but owing to the com¬ 
petition of the various small manufacturers the price of Indian thread of 
cemparable quality is now Rs. 25. So, the ultimate result owing to the 
establishment of imitation gold thread factories would probably not be consi¬ 
derable. At an.v rate, from the point of view of administrative convenience 
you would support the proposal for an all round duty on both real and 
imitation threads? 

Mr. Stexrart. — Vcs. 

7)r. Matthai. —Under Avhat c.itegory is imitation assessed? T suppose 
under the general category of articlo.s not otherwise specified P 

Mr. Stewart. —It is assessed at the rate appropriate to the thread maitn- 
factured out of gold and silver. 

])r. Matthai. —When you apply section 21 of the Sea Cnstoms Act, and at 
the same time mate provision for the consideration of equity—where the 
precious metal content falls below 1'5 per cent, you apply a lower duty—what 
exactly is the category to which that lower duty is appropriate? Why do 
you make it 15 per cent, and not 10 per cent.? 

Mr. Stewart. —Fifteen per cent, is our general rate. If you eliminate 
gold and silver, the article would he a manufacture of copper. 

rreaidcnt .—For the purpo.se of assessment it would fall under the cate¬ 
gory of other articles, 15 i)cr cent.? 

Mr. Stewart. —Ves. 

President. —The imitation is classed with real gold thread? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes, under “ apparel ”. 

President. —At present from your examination of the returns you are 
satisfied that prai'tically no real gold thread is imported ? 

Mr. iSfcu'art.--That is so. 

President. —Could you either state or ascertain for us whether the im¬ 
port of gold thread, since the 30 per cent, duly was introduced in 1922 had 
decreased? A general statement would be sufficient. 

Afr. Stewart. —I could not off hand give any answer with lefcrenco to 
Romhay, but I sliall endoavour to find out. 

President.—It it would be possible without too much work for you to find 
that out. it would he u.seful to us. 

Dr. Multhai.- -The. point being wliether since the introduction of the 30 
per cent, duty the proportion of imitation and half fine imitarion has risen. 

Mr. Stewart. — Yus. 

President. —You say in your letter “ The importations of fabrics 
emhroide7-cd with gold and silver are estimated at Rs. 2.50.000 including 
the value of the fabric ”. Would these be embroidered with iinitation gold 
i. nd silver tlircad according to the trade description? 

Mr. Sicirarl. —Uie majority of them are T think embroidered with real 
gold thread. 

Presidenf. —They consist mainly of dross lengths, saris, etc. I suppose? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 
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Dr. Maffli'il. —L'nd«r what authority do Government relax section 21 of 
■the Sea Customs Act? 1 find tlio sectioh says ‘ unless it is expressly pro¬ 
vided m the Act 

Air. Stewart. —The Government of India are prepared to make concessions 
by executive instructions. They have also power under section 23 to do 
this by notification. 

Dr. Matthai. —They have not notified this? 

Mr. Stewart. —Mo. 

Dr. Malthai. —Their power of exemption is conditional on notification? 

Mr. Stewart. —That is so according to the Act. 

Dr. Matttiai. —This T5 per cent, in regard to precious metal is a negli¬ 
gible factor, hut where the proportion is ono third ns in the case of fabrics, 
it does seem a rather substantial violation of the section. 

Mr. Stewart. —It is n very difficult matter to prescribe any boundary line. 

Dr. Matthai. —I cannot help thinking with regard to the precious metal 
content if you had started with 2 per cent. I think you might have reduced 
the border line cases to a minimum because the gold content of ail this 
electric gilt thread is supposed to vary between ! and Ij per cent. 

Mr. Stexuart. —What about the silver content? 

Dr. Malthai. —In half fine imitation there is practically no silver; so 
that the class of cases that fall within 1'5 por cent, would in my opinion be 
generally half fine imitation. 

Mr. Stewart.- —Wo started at 1 per cent, because that was thought to be 
a suffiicently high percentage to let all the imitation escape. Now I suggest 
that if you ti.x any other percentage of that sort, competition will take the 
form of manufacturing towards it. 

Dr. Matthai. —You give 13 lakhs as the approximate value of gold and 
silver thread in 1929-30. 

Mr. Stexvart. —Ves. 

Dr. Matthai. —Taking the various proportions that you suggest here I 
make the following analysis. The total value of gold and silver thread is 
Ks. 13 lakhs. Out of that, fabrics embroided would be roughly Rs. 2J lakhs. 
Then, real gold thread you say would be about 2 per cent. 

Mr. Stewart. —1 to 2 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —Bay about Rs. 25,000. Half fine you say is 25 per cent. 
That would be Rs. 3 lakhs and the rest would be pure imitation, that is to 
say out of Rs. 13 lakhs I make out approximately Rs. 2! lakhs would be 
embroided fabrics, real gold thread about a quarter of a lakh, half fine about 
Rs. 3 lakhs and imitation about Rs. 7J lakhs. 

Mr. Stewart. —They are very rough figures. I have no records on wbiefa 
I can go. From talking over the question with the appraiser who is in 
touch with the trade, we get a general idea. I attach no particular sanctity 
to the figures. 

President. —Your estimate of the import of real gold thread, as far as 
we cun gather, eoi responds with the opinion of the trade because the re¬ 
presentatives of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce—they also represent two 
very big firms dealing in gold tlirc.ad—^whilst giving evidence before us told 
us that tlieir import of gold thread had ceased. So, the estimate ^f 
Ks. 25,000 would be approximately correct. 

Dr. Matthai. —This analysis fits in with the general impre.ssion that we 
have formed. 

President. —There is not much of this lametta coming in the form of wire. 
Supposing a firm out here wanted to import wire, would that be shewn 
under lametta? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. Gold wire is shewn as lametta 
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Fresiednt. —All laniottu or most of it comes in the form of reels? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes, wire is also reeled in the same way. 

President. —As regards this French ‘ bouillon is that formed into a finer 
spiral P 

Mr. Siewurt. —It looks like a very flexible kind of gold thread. When you. 
pull it out, you find that it is a gold wire coiled in the form of a spiral. 

President. —Is that used as ornament? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. It comes in very much the same way as lametta. 

President. —But not in the form of separate spirals? 

Mr. Stewart. —'Xo. It comes in as a continuous string. 

President. —Practically all of what is classified as lametta is either imi¬ 
tation or half fine? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

President. —Spangles are classified under what item H 

Mr. Stewart. —Synthetic spangles come under haberdashery, copper and 
brass spangles under hardware and gold and silver spangles under jewellery. 

• President. —Supposing a silk saree was imported which had synthetio 
spangles on it would bo assessed at the silk rate? 

-Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

President. —We were told that tlicse imitation .spangles cost practically 
nothing whereas spangles manufactured in India w-ould cost something like 
Ks. 27 against Its. 2 of the imported stuif. So that there would bo no point 
in taking it out of haberdashery and patting it under lametta. 

Mr. Stewart, —There would be no point tu doing that. 

President. —Would lamotta cover a flattened wire containing no precious, 
metal in it? 

Mr. Stewart. —It is a matter of definition of lametta. 1 have always re¬ 
garded it as having at least some suspicion of precious metal in it. 

President. —Those cheap clothes such as the coolies wear contain just a 
streak ot brass thread 1 should imaghio? 

Mr. Stewart. —My impression is that it does contain some faint trace 
of precious metal. I e.ao verify that for yon. ' 

President. —At any rate there will be no real difficulty in either inter¬ 
preting lametta to cover all kinds of flattened metal or in introducing some 
sort of new term. 

Mr. Stewart. —I think there would probably be difficultj'. If you have 
an item in the tariff schedule simplj' ‘ Lamotta ’ without any qualification 
of it, you are bound by the ordinary trade interpretation, but if you 
amplify it by saying for example ” Lametta, that is all embroidery weaving 
metal in the form of a ribbon ” then we can do what you want. 

President. —Would you consider that and see if you can find a definition 
which will cover every kind of imitation ? 

Mr. Stewart. —I will do it. 

Dr. Matthui. —You levy the duty on gold thread on the invoice price^ 
do you? 

Mr. Stewart. —J ust for the moment I could not say but my impression 
is that it is a market value assessment. 

Dr. Matthai. —Could you kindly look that up? 

Mr. Stewart. —I shall look it up and let you know. 

President. —Tho two points on which we should like you to devise a for¬ 
mula would be some sort of classification both in the i-ase of gold thread and 
lametta which would cover not only thoso classes of gold thread and lametta 
which contain precious metal but also all kinds of colourable imitation. 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes- 
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Dr. Matthai .—The total imports into Bombay in 1923 was somewhere 
about 10 or 11 lakhs: it remains to-4ay at 12 lakhs. There is no variation 
in spite of the very high duty on real gold thread and the only way one 
can understand it is that tlie proportion of real gold thread has fallen and 
that there has been a large increase in the imports of imitation. Ar^ theye 
any figures in the Customs wliich would throw light on this pointP 

Mr. Stewart .—My impression is that there has been an actual increase 
in the past three years. It was 14 lakhs for the year ending March 1930. 

President .—Do you recollect whether in Madras the proportion of gold 
thread importation is much higher than in Bombay ? 

Mr. Stewart .—Aly impressions about gold thread importation in Madras 
are mainly those of illicit importations. Imitation is seldom imported there. 

President .—It was a very large amount which was smuggled? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes, the quantity was very large. 

President .—Smuggling arose almo.st entirely after the duty was raised, 
from 15 to 30 per cent. ? 

Mr. Stewart .—It started before J went there in 1925. 
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'L$tieT No. 700, dated the Slst August, 1930, from the Tariff Board, BomJny, 
to the Collector of Customs, Madras I Karachi. 

I am directed to forward herewith a copy of a memorandum sent by 
the Board to the Collector of Customs, Bombay, showing various points 
upon which his opinion was desired together with a copy of the reply sent 
by the Collector of Customs, Bombay. I am to say that the Board would 
be glad to receive a similar reply from you ako on the same lines upon 
■which tho Collector of Customs, Bombay, has replied. 
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Collector of Costomt, Karachi. 

Letter No. 1967, dated the Srd September, 19S0. 

I have the honour to refer to your lettgr No. 700, dated the 21st August, 
1930. 

2. The value of imports of gold and silver thread at this port for the 
last two years is as follows; — 


Rs. 

1928- 29 . 3,45,053 

1929- 30 . 1,66,959 


Imports of thread containing 1'5 per cent, and over of precious metal and 
those of thread containing less than this percentage are not separately 
recorded. (Roughly speaking about 8 per cent, of the total imports is of 
thread containing 1-5 per cent, or more of gold or silver and the balance is 
of thread containing less than this percentage of precious metal. The 
Collector of Customs, Bombay, has already pointed out to you in his letter 
No. BSB/5078 of the 20th August 1930, that real gold and silver thread 
is treated in the same way as imitation gold and silver thread containing 
1'5 per cent, or above of precious metal. No imports of fancy dress lengths 
of saris manufactured in part of real gold or silver thread took place at 
this port during the years 1928-29 and 1929-30. 

3. Of the figures mentioned in paragr.-iph 2 above imitation half fine 
gold thread may be taken to be about 10 per cent., the balance being imita¬ 
tion gold and silver thread. Figures of quantities are not separately 
recorded. At this port the principal imports are from Germany. The head 
“ Lametta ” includes imitation gold and silver lametta, wire and bouillon. 
These articles nearly always contain less than 1’5 per cent, of the precious 
metal. 

4. The highest c.i.f. price of half fine imitation gold and silver thread 
is approximately 4s. 6d. per bundle of 240 grms. and the lowest is 2s. 
The highest c.i.f. price of imitation gold and silver thread is 6s. 7d. per 
bundle and lowest 3s. 3d. The c.i.f. price of thread mo.st commonly im¬ 
ported at this port is liotween 3s. to 4s. per bundle. It is not possible 
to give any information as to the number of yards contained in a bundle. 
Bundles consisting of 230 to 300 skeins generally weigh from 227 to 240 
grms. During the last two years all the consignmont-s of half fine gold 
thread were a.s.sesaed to duty at 15 per cent., as the thi-ead was found, on 
test, to contain less than 1'5 per cent, of precious metal. 

5. The duty on real gold thread is only 30 per cent, but that on silver 
thread, including also the so-called gold thread and wire (by which is meant 
imitation thread and wire), is 38 per cent. If a uniform rate of duty is 
fixed for all kinds of gold and silver thread, real, imitation and half fine, 
etc., the large number of tests and retests made in this Ctistom House 
Laboratory wdll b© done aw.ay with. The delay and inconvenience caused 
to importers will bo reduced and disputes as to assessment will be fewer. 
From an administration point of view, I would welcome the imposition of a 
uniform duty. 

6. There is no arrangement for marking importations of real gold thread 
at this port. As pointed out above there has been no increase of duty on 
real gold thread. As regards the possibility of diversion of imports of 
imitation gold and silver thread to Kathiawar ports, 1 agree with the 
remarks made by the Collector of Customs, Bombay. 
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Oillector of Citttemt« Madrar. 

A.— Wkitten. 

(1) Letter IS’o. 410, dated the 4th June, WSO, from the Secretary, Tariff 

Board, Ootacamund. 

Gor.D AND Slt-VER THREAD EnQUIRV. 

I am directed to invito your attention to the Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Commerce Department, No. I80-T. (12) of the 15th 
May, 1930, and to say that the Board will be glad to receive from you 
information on the following points; — 

1. SiHuijghnti — 

It is alleged that there is an extensive illicit trade in gold and 
silver thread Ijotween Pondicherry and the Madras Presidency. 

(i) Is it possible to obtain any figures to show the quantities of gold 
and silver thread landed in Pondicherry during the last ten 
years ? 

(ii) What measures have been talcen to chock the illicit importation 

of this article and how far have they been effective? 

(iii) To what extent ha\e changes in the import duty affected the 

quantities imported into the Madras Presideniy ? 

IT. Tmitatiua gold and silver thread — 

(i) Under what item of the schedule is imitation gold and silver 
thread assessed at present? 

(ii) Would a proposal to -aasess real gold and silver thread to one 
duty and imitation to another iuv'olve any serious administra¬ 
tive difficulty? 

III. Other gold and silver manufactures — 

At present gold and silver thread fall under items 132 and 133 
respectively and are assessed to duty as items of a group of 
manufactures. 

If it were to decide to protect these articles, would their exclusion from 
their respective group be likely to cause any administrative difiicultv? 


(2) Letter No. 10051SO-Ap., dated the Hrd July, 1930, from the Collector 

of Customs, Madras. 

Suhject :— Gold and Su.ver Thread—Enquiry into. 

Tour letter No. 410, dated the 4/5th June, 1930. 

T have the honour to furnish below seriatim the information required in 
the letter mentioned above. 

It is a fact that there is extensive smuggling of gold thread across the 
land frontiers of PondicheiTy and Karikal. Although the amount so smuggled 
has been considerably reduced by preventive measures, yet the amount is 
still considerable. For the year 1929-30 it is estimated that the loss of 
revenue duo to smuggling amounted is about Rs. ITS lakhs while the value 
of seizures amounted is Rs. 30,000. 



(i) It is not possible to obtain figures to show the imports of gold and 
•silrer thread into Pondicherry for the last ten years. Estimate placed the 
monthly average of imports previous to 1927 .as high as 5,000 marcs. It is 
believed that in 1927-28 the monthly average had sunk below half that figure 
and that it has been steadily decreasing (vide my confidential note). 

(ii) Measures that have been taken to check illicit importation: — 

(а) The old Madras Land Customs Act has been replaced by a new 

Act No. XIX of 1924. Under the old Act the only penalty for 
smuggling was confiscation of the goods. The new Act renders 
persons who are concerned in the smuggling of goods liable to a 
penalty not exceeding Us. 1,000. 

(б) Since 1922 the frontier forces have been strengthened from time 

to time. In 1922 the force on the Pondicherry and Karikal 
frontiers consisted of— 


Inspector. 

Assistant 

Sub- 

Clerks and female 

Petty officers 

Inspector. 

Inspector. 

Searchers. 

and peons. 

1 

2 

12 

34 

257 

While at the 

end of 1929 they consisted of— 


3 

7 

55 

67 

494 


The effect of these measures is reflected in— 

(a) the reduced imports by sea into Pondicherry; 

(h) the increased imports on payment of duty at the ports of the 
Presidency as the following figures show; — 


Years. 

Madras. 

Dhanushkodi. 

Tuticorin. 

Total. 

1925-26 . 

3,76,905 

7,19,140 

— 

10,96,045 

1926-27 . 

7,97,345 

6,89,489 

45 

14,86,879 

1927-28 . 

6,78,047 

5,90,801 

— 

13,68,848 

1928-29 . 

. 10,45,227 

6,05,224 

35 

16,50,486 

1929-30 . 

. 12,09,676 

7,36,400 

2,496 

19,48,572 


Note. —These figures include import of imit.ation gold and silver thread. 

Silver plate, etc., includinij ijold and silver thread. 

Years. Duty collected. Remarks. 


1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


Rs. 

2,69,039') 
4,08,020 I 
3,04,835 ]■ 
3,87,046 I 
4,74,796J 


Silver or gold thread is not separately 
recorded as there is no separate head 
for it. The major portion of duty 
collected is on “ silver or gold 
thread ” by sea as well as by post. 


(Hi) The original levy of duty at 30 per cent, from 1st April, 1922 caused 
•a diversion of trade from Madras to Pondicherry where it was transported 
across the frontier by .smuggling agencies. 

During 1924 for 18 days, i.e., from 1st March, 1924 to 18th March 1924 
tho duty was reduced to 15 per cent. During this period 1,400 marcs were 
presented for payment of dutj' at the ehaukis on the frontiers. 

The reduction in duty per marc was approximately equal to the smugglers’ 
commission and hence the advantage to be gained by smuggling was practi¬ 
cally nil. 

The recent increase of duty to 38 per cent, has not so far given any 
inducement to larger imports. But the period for which the now rate has 
been in force is too short to give a correct idea of the effect of the higher 
rate. But it can be said that the increased rate makes smuggling more 
profitable than before. 
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II. (t) and (ii) The assessment of imitation gold and silver thread depen^ 
on the content of precious metal. If on test the thread is found to contain 
3'5 per cent, or more of previous metal it is assessed under items 107 and 
108 of the Indian Custom.s Tariff—Schedule (item Nos. 131 and 43 B. B. B. 
of the Statutory Schedule) at 38 per cent. 

If the content of precious metal is below 1'6 per cent, it is assessod under 
item 123 of the Indian Customs Tariff Schedule (Item No. 1(X) Statutory 
Schedule) at 16 per cent 

III. The separation of gold .and silver thread and its assessment as » 
separate item will cause no administrative difficulty. 

Reliable statistics of figures of imports into Pondicherry are available 
from June, 1927 only when the French Government imposed a tox of 
As. 8 per marc. (This information has been obtained from His Britannia 
Majesty’s Consul at Pondicherry confidentially.) 

1927-2-. 1928-29. 19i9-30. 1930-31. 

(Part) 

22,67<3 24,468 23,085 — 

Monthly average 2,258 2,038 1,924 1,306 


Statement shovnnrj the recent invoices values of gold thread with respective 

market value. 



Htffh RtAiidard 
Gold tlircad. 

Brand. 

Invoice 

value. 

Market 

value. 

Approxt. 

mate 

value 

inclusive 

of 

duty. 

Differ 

ence. 






yds. 

Re 

A. 

P. 

Bs 

A. 

P. 

Ks 

A. 

P. 

Re. 

A. 

p. 




1^0. 1 E*. Beep 

15/1850 

28 

8 

4 

40 

12 

0 

33 

2 

0 

7 

10 

a 




« 1 ft 

1200 

20 14 

7 

.38 

12 

0 

20 

0 

0 

9 

12 

0 


Henry 




22 

11 

3 

30 

4 

0 

31 

12 

0 

7 

8 

0 

MarieuK 

Ltd., 


3 Pale 

1000 

18 

4 

8 

Mil 

i 

0 

26 

IS 

0 

8 

7 

0 

Loui« 

Mark,- 


M 1 M 

1200 

20 

14 

7 

38 

12 

0 

20 

0 

0 

9 

12 

0 

Lyou. 



.. t .. 

15/1600 

22 

a 

8 

39 

12 

0 

31 

12 

0 

8 

0 

0 




„ 61 Ex. pale. 


20 

14 

7 

38 

4 

0 

20 

0 

l!l 

9 

4 

0 




,3 „ . 

1650/ 

20 

4 

1 

SO 

4 

0 

27 

10 

0 

11 

10 

0 




No. 41 Ex. pftle 


22 

8 

8 

40 

8 

0 

31 

12 

0 

8 

12 

0 




» 8 


21 

10 

8 

39 

8 

0 

mg 

6 

|!| 

9 

2 

0 




.6 7 


20 

0 

8 

88 

12 

0 

27 


PI 

11 

2 

e 




M 77 „ 

i200 

18 

4 

8 

30 

8 

0 

24 

13 

PI 

11 

11 

0 




6i 


ai 

8 

1 

38 

12 

0 

30 

6 


8 

6 

Q 

C . Datel & Co.. Lyoul 


» 1 

1400 

21 

0 

8 

39 

4 

0 

29 

0 

El 

10 

4 

0 




1 >» 

15/1600 

22 

0 

EQl 

msi 

0 

0 

30 

G 

0 

9 10 

0 




„ 5 D « « p 

1650 

18 

0 

11 

80 

4 

0 

26 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 




ord. 

















,y 3 

10/1700 

15 

11 

3 

33 

12 

0 

22 

1 

0 

11 

n 

0 




„ 1 Pale 

10/1000 

2i 

7 

8 

38 

12 

0 


H 

0 

9 

12 

0 


r 

No- 1 Ex. Deep 


24 


0 

38 


0 

33 

2 

a 

4 

u 

0 

Avne Tibatce & Co.,J 

Iflt quality. 














Lyon. : 

No. 1 Ex. Beep 

.. 

2X 

0 


KJ 

■1 

0 

»til 

6 

0 

5 

10 

0 



2nd quality. 





_ 



___ 

_ 

_ 

HiM 




valawhave been obtained froui invoices whicli are trcfttcd u cobfldcntlal documents la 
the Cuatoma House. It la requested thoretore that these details be treated aa conftdentlal. 


(1) Demi fine gold thread .—Half fine imitation gold gold thread—^low 
standard gold thread—is cotton thread wound round copper wire which 
again i.s gilt or silver coated or both. The contents of precious metal is 
very small, seldom coming up to 1'6 per cent, of the total metallic contents. 
Imitation gold thread (While metal on silk and gilt) is the only variety 
which has been found on test to contain over 1-5 per cent, of precious metal. 

These are a.ssessed at 38 per cent, or 15 per cent, ad valorem, according 
as the percentage of precious metal is 1'5 (and over) or less than 1‘6. 
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(2) Marc IS a French weight equivalent to 24S grammes or 8‘6 08 . 
avoirdupois approximately. 

(3) Seizures on the frontier for the last three years: — 


Pondicherry Fr. Marcs 
Karikal ,, 

Total 


1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

416 

371 

694 

784 

187 

137 

1,160 

558 

831 


(4) Classification in Statistical Returns .—Gold and silver thread includ¬ 
ing imitation gold and silver thread—is classified under main head 
“ Apparel 

Separate figures for gold and silver thread are not recorded. 


(3) Letter dated Ifith July, 19S0, from the Collector of Customs, Madras. 

Tabut Boakd—^Evipbncb. 

Your letter dated the 11th July, 1930. 

I have the honour to return duly corrected the record of evidence tendered 
by Mr. Greene and myself before the Tariff Board on the SOth June, 1930. 

• ••*» *•» 

C. Different kinds of gold thread .—Demi fine gold thread or half fine or 
lower standard gold thread. Cotton thread wound round with copper which 
is gilt or silvered or both. The content of precious metals is very small 
seldom coming up to 1'5 per cent, of the total metallic content. 

Imitation gold thread .—Whits metal on silk and gilt. This is the only 
variety w-hich has been found on test to contain more than 1’6 per cent, of 
precious metal. 

D. If imitation, demi fine and gold thread were assessable at the same 
rate of duty, we should be relieved of the necessity of analysing the imitation 
and demi fine but raising the rate of duty on the imitation and demi fine 
would probably lead to smuggling of these kinds across the frontier. 

E. Seizures of smuggled gold thread for the last three years— 

Marcs. 

1927-28 .. 


1928.29 . 658 

1929-80 . 831 


I estimate that between 2,5 to .30 per cent, of the real gold thread in the 
Madras Presidency is smuggled. 

F. Smuggling of silver bullion acro.s3 the Karikal frontier has started since 
the duty was imposed. 

« » • • « • • «. 

H. The statistical classifications are not the same as the duty classifica¬ 
tions and the details to be given in the statistical returns are decided by 
the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. The figures 
are of course supplied to him by the different Custom Houses. At the time 
of assessment the details required for both the statistical and the duty returns 
are noted by the appraiser in the bills of entry. The statistical department 
of the Custom House then would record the imports under the proper 
Statistical heading. These compilations are then forwarded to the Director 
tenoral of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta, each month. 
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(4) LeiitT No. R. 0. R. 117il30-Co., daied the 10th September, 1030, from 
the Collector of Cu-itoms, Madras. 

Tariff—Gold and Silver Thread—Tariff Board Enooiky. 

Your letter No. 700, dated the 21st August, 1930. 

With reference to the Memorandum forwarded with your letter under 
reference, I h-ave the honour to reply seriatim as under : — 

1. (a) The following figures give the approximate value of real gold and 
silver thread imported into this Presidency during the last two years; — 


Rs. 

1928- 29 . 11-61 lakhs. 

1929- 30 . 14-24 „ 


It is not correct to say that all thread containing more than 1-5 per 
cent, of precious metal is real gold thread. In certain cases (e.y., white 
metal on silk) it has been found that the content of precious metal in 
imitation thread exceeds this percentage. I therefore agree w-ith the 
Collector of Customs, Bombay, that this critical percentage is not the proper 
criterion for differentiating real from imitation thread. 

(h) Fancy dress lengths or series manufactured in part of real gold 
or silver thread are not imported in this Presidency. Apparently the 
demand for such articles is met by embroidering locally imported plain silk. 

(c) The approximate value of imitation gold and silver thread imported 
into the Presidency during the years 19^-29 and 1929-30 was Rs. 4’89 
lakhs and R«. 5-25 lakhs respectively. These figures do uot include the 
value of the so-called “ lametta ” which amounted roughly to 1’65 lakhs 
and Rs. 1-57 lakh.s ro.spectively. 

2. It is seen from the reply from the Bombay Custom House that very 
inferior qualities of thread costing so low as 3 sh. per marc are imporlocl 
there. Imports of such low qualities are not noticed in the ports in the 
Presidency, nor is any distinction made between imitation and half fine 
imitation thread. 

The quantity and value of import of .such thread may be roughly esti¬ 
mated on a flat rate of Rs, 12 per lb. as under: — 

Quantity. Value. 

Lbs. Rs. 

1928- 29 . 40,750 4-89 lakhs. 

1929- 30 . 43,760 5-25 ,, 

France and Germany are the principal countries from which imitation 
gold thread is imported; the imports from Germany being estimated at 2 
or 3 per cent, of the total imports. 

Only one quality of “ Lamotta ” is imported at this port, in foils wound 
round wooden reels, and is probably similar to tho “ bouillon ” mentioned 
in the letter from the Bombay Custom House. Tho import of “ l-anietla ” 
containing more than 1-5 per cent, of precious metal has not been noticed 
here. 

3. ‘(a) (i) and (it) The highest and lowest c.i.f. prices of imitation or 
half lino imitation gold therad are respectively 8». 6<i. and 6». per marc. 

(Hi) Tho following kinds of imitation or half fine gold thread are common¬ 
ly imported, and their c.i.f. value is given against them: — 

Dutel’s and Morrieux’s Black Horse . 8s. 6d. per marc. 

Rane Tiburce’s Black Horse . . . 8s. 4d. ,, 

The fineness, as marked on tiie marc, is 11/1,200 yds. per ounce. The 
weight is 245 grammes generally. 
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(?>) The reply is in the affirmative. 

4. The imposition of a flat rate for all kinds of gold thread will certainly 
simplify the work to a considerable extent, as it will save the necessity for 
test, the number at present being about 20 in a month. 

5. The smugglers profits on imitation thread, on acciount of its lower 
value, would be considerably less than on real gold thread. It is therefore 
doubtful whether smuggling operations across the land frontiers would 
attain such dimensions as to render stamping of the duty paid thread 
advisable. 

6. So far as this Presidency is concerned, the point to be considered is 
whether the increase in the rate of duty to 38 per cent. ha.s diverted the 
trade to the French ports. The addition to the duty undoubtedly pro¬ 
vided an added incentive to the smugglers and in the normal course of 
events, some divergence of trade to Pondicherry was to be expected. This 
has, however, not taken place .at present on account of the slump in the 
demand. Weaving is practically at a standstill in the Presidency through 
the closing of important markets such as Bombay. 
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CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, MADRAS. 


B.—Obaii. 

Evidence of Mr. F. BUCKNEY, Collector of Customs,iMadra8, 
and Mr. E.iE. GREENE, Appraiser, recorded at 
Madras on Monday, the 30th June, 1930. 

President. —You are Collector of Customs, Madras? 

Mr. Buekney. —Yes, officiating. 

President. —When did you take over c.harge? 

Mr. Bvekney. —About the end of Febniary 1030. 

President. —Your experience of Madras Customs is really very limited? 

Mr. Buekney. —My recent experience is limited. I left Madras at the 
end of 1923. 

President. —Were you hero before? 

Mr. Buekney. —Yes, in 1923. I was here from 1909—1913, 1913-1&, 
1920—23. 

«.** 4 ;«** 

President. —Tlegarding the gold and silver thriead, we understand that 
there is a good deal of smuggling from Pondicherry. 

Mr. Buekney. —Yes, a good deal. 

President. —Ts that showing an increase siu(;6 the duty has been raised 
from 80 to 88 per cent.? 

Mr. Buekney .—No. 

President. —information at all to show that there has been any 
increase? 

Mr. Buekney. —No. 

President. —Some years ago, for three weeks, the duty was at 15 per 
cent, and we have a statement from Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Company, that 
during those three weeks the imports of gold thread into Madras increased 
very much and tliat the smuggling practically stopped. 

Mr. Buekney. think during tlioso three weeks that they cleared tha 
stock at Pondic’hen^. 

President. —How did the duty affect that exactly? 

Mr. Buekney. —It was hardly worth wlule smuggling. 

President. —Still it would be worth smuggling with 15 per cent, duty. 

Mr. Buekney. —The price charged by smuggling agencies is about Es. 6 a 
marc and with the rate of duty at 30 per cent, the duty per marc wmrked 
out to something like Ks. 13 or so. 

President. —Have you any figures for those three weeks to prove that 
there was a decrease in smuggling? Was there any large increase of import* 
into Madras? 

Mr. Buekney. —There was a large increase in the imports through 
Pondicherry. It did not come to Madra-s direct; it came to the Presidency 
through Pondicherry. 

President. —Through the land Customs? 

Mr. Buekney. —Yes. 

President. —But so far as Madras is concerned, there was no particular 
increase in the imports? 

Mr. Buekney. —No. 

President. —Would you mind letting us have those figures? 
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Mr. Buckney. —Not at all. I shall send them to you later. 

Proident. —I think that it was in 1925. 

Mr. Buckney. —No, it was in 1924. It was expected that the duty would b# 
reduced from 30 to 16 per cent. 

President. —Would you mind looking up the figures and giving ua a short 
note showing how far the statement of Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Company U 
confirmed by actual figures? 

Mr. Buckney. —I shall send it to you later on. 

Dt. Matthai. —That would be about March 1924? 

Mr. Buckney. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The Government of India wrote a letter about that time 
to provincial Governments and this is what they say—“ The Government of 
India have definite information that the short perio<i during which the duty 
on gold thread was being levied at 15 per cent, under the Finance Bill of 
last year showed a prompt revival of lawful clearances of shipments of gold 
threM in Madras ”. 

Mr. Buckney. —Fifteen days afford no time to affect shipmente. But the 
stocks that were in Pondicherry at the time and going to be .smuggled were 
cleared in the ordinary way. It was not exactly an increase in shipments. 

President. —How many different kinds of gold thread are there? 

Mr. Buckney. —There are different brands. 

President. —Tlrere is real gold thread. 

Mr. Buckney. —There is no real gold thread. 

President. —Wo understand that it is called real gold thread. 

Mr, Buckney. —But it is really silver thread with gold gilt. 

President. —That is 1st clas.s. 

Mr, Buckney. —^Yes. 

President, —Then, the 2nd class is what may ho called half fine. How 
Is that assessed? 

Mr: Buckney. —1 am not sure what half 'fine is. 

Dr. Matthai. —Half fine contains very little silver. It is wound on cottrm 
thread, but there is a certcin amount of gilding, whereas real gold thread 
contains 75 per cent, silver. What wo would like to know is taking thia 
■half fine imitation do you assess that under 38 or under 15 per cent.? 

Mr. Buckney. —It depends upon the <rontcnt of the precious metal. 

Dr. Matthai. —Where exactly would you draw tlie line? 

Mr. Buckney. —If it contaius 1‘5 per cent, or over we assess at 38 per 
cent. 

President. —And bolow l‘o per cent, it becomes imitation? 

Mr. Buckney, —Yes. It is assessed at 15 per ocut. 

President. —That is very low. 

Dr. Matthai. —If the quantity of silver in the Lametta is more, it might 
increase the weight. The importers would take c;are that the amount of 
silver is kept below that because there is a big difference between 15 an<l 
€8 per cent. 

Mr. Buckney. —Yes. 

Dr. .Mritlhai .—1 suppose what the trade calls half fine for Customs 
purposes would be assessable under 15 per cent. 

Mr. Buckney. —I think so. 

president. —This is what Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Company say: — 

(1) Real or fine. 

(2) Half fine Imitation. 

(3) Imitation. 
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They don’t put any definition as to the percentage of the pure metal which 
it contains at all. 

Mr. Buekney. —No. 

President. —The difference may depend upon whether it is woimd cm cotton 
or silk. 

'Dr. Matthai. —Could you give ua a note as to what the trade calls half 
fine or half imitation and whether for Customs purposes it comes under 15 
or 38 per cent.? Could you tell us precisely what the position is? 

Mr. Buckney. —I think that the majority of the imitation which contains 
base metal is assessed at 15 per cent. See C. 

President. —^Ilo you have any difficulty in deciding between the two 
classes ? 

Mr. Buckney. —It has to be decided by a Chemist. 

President. —How do you manage in land stations like Pondicherry? 

Mr. Buckney. —They send up samples of imitation gold thread which are 
tested here. 

President. —Can you give us some recicnt invoices to enable us to compare 
them with the moi'ket price? That is to say invoice price compared to 
market price representing invoice price plu.i handing charges and duty for 
real gold thread. 

Ur. Buckney.-~Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —From a purely administrative point of view have you any 
particular trouble in distinguishing between real and imitation thread for 
Customs purposes? Would it make matters more convenient, for you if 
imitation and real gold thread were put together under the same item of 
tariff and assessed at the same rate of duty? 

Mr. Buckney. —It would definitely inconvenience us if the imitation and 
real gold thread are assessed at the same rate of duty as real gold thread 
because one of our raethod.s of keeping smuggling in check is to stamp and 
initial and data every marc of real gold thread that comes in. See D. At the 
beginning when wo started that, we also stamped and initialled the imitation 
thread. But there were several protests about that and the volume of work 
was so very great that wo abandoned that. If the duty on imitation which 
is 15 per cent, is raised to 30 per cent, it would bo extremel,y diflioult for us. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are in favour of the continuance of the present practice 
of assessing the two things under two different heads? 

Mr. Buckney. —Yes. 

President. —What special measures do you take against smuggling? There 
have been protests from various companies I understand and in one of tlie 
representations I notice it is said that the Customs Department take special 
measures, to prevent smuggling from Pondicherry as far as possible. 

Mr. Buckney. —^Tho special measures taken have been to increaso the 
staff. In 1922 the staff was increased by one Inspector, 2 Assistant Inspectors 
aud 25 Sub-Inspectors and 114 Peons. That remained up to about 1925 and 
since then there has been a further increase. 

President. —Do you think there has been a decrease in smuggling since 
then ? 

Mr. Buckney. —The imports into Pondicheny have certainly dropped. I 
am sorry I could not give an answer to your questionnaire because it took 
rather lo^or to get the figure.a from Pondicherry, but I will send you the 
figures. We can only get reliable figures from June 1927, because that was 
the date when the French Government put on a duty of 8 annas a marc. 

President. —Do they measure this gold thread at 12 oz. to the lb. or Iff 
nz. to the Ib.? 

Mr. Buckney. —I don’t know but I will find that out for you. 

Dr. Matthai. —I take it the usual unit of shipment is a marc and you take 
the invoice price and charge the duty? 
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Mr. Buckney. —Yes. 

Dr. AfatfJiai.~What happens to tj»e man wlio smuggles? What discipli¬ 
nary action do you take against him? 

Mr. Buckney, —We have made a change in the Land Customs Act -whioh 
has made possible the imposition of a penalty on any person convicted of 
smuggling. The only penalty under the provisions of the old Act was con¬ 
fiscation but the present Act enables us to fine one who is concerned i» 
smuggling. 

Dr. Matthai. —When was this change made in the Land Customs Act? 

Mr. Buckney. —In 1925 I think. Act XIX of 1924. 

Dr. Matthai. —So that these two measure.^, namely increased staff and 
the imposition of fines, are in your opinion practically sufficient to prevent 
smuggling? 

Mr. Buckney. —I won't say they are sufficient because of the C|uautity 
that is imported into Pondicherry, although it has dropped, 94 to 96 per cent, 
is smuggled. 

President. —Have you had any large confiscations in recent years? 

Mr. Buckney. —Yes. Lost month we caught 200 marcs of gold thread' 
smuggled by train. 

President. —Probably you could give us the figures for the last two years 
of the amount actually detected. Messrs. Peirce Leslie say that probably 
2(' per cent, of the real gold thread sold in Madras is smuggled. 

Mr. Buckney. —One can say that 94 per cent, of the imports into 
Pondicherry is .smuggled. Sec E. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your point is that by increasing the preventive staff and 
by making a change in tlio Land Customs Act wliat you have boon able to do 
i.s to reduce tlie quantity imported into Pondicherry, but of the reduced 
quantity now imported into Pondicherry practically the whole is smuggled 
into Madras? 

Mr. Buckney .—That is so. 

Dr. Matthai. —If as Messrs. Peirce I.eslie say 20 per cent, of the gold 

thread used in the Presidency is smuggled, then of course it is rather a 

serious matter for legitimate business people. 

Mr. Buckney. —Quite. 

Dr. Matthai. —-There was a witness here this morning who told us that 
it was as high as 60 per cent. There is no means of getting at the actual 
figures of imports into Pondicherry-? 

'Mr. Buckney. —Thera are figures but they arc rather confidential. 

President. —can base our general conclusions on those figures without 
mentioning the figures. Perhaps you have no objection to letting us see 
them? 

Mr. Buckney. —No. The.so are since June 1927. I will send them to 

you. 

Dr. Maifkaf.—There is one other point on which wo should like to have 
your opinion. We have been asked to consider the whole lot of these articles 
included in No, 108 of tho Tariff Schedule. That includes not merely gold 
and silver thread but various forms of silver manufacture and plates. For 
tariff purposes all these things are now included in the same category- 
Suppose in the course of our enquiry we find that there is no case for 
protecting silver plate and other forms of silver manufacture and we confine 
cur.selves to gold and silver thread and ,sugge,st that a separate entry should 
be made in the schedule will there be any difficulty from your point of view? 

Mr. Buckney. —There rvould be no difficulty, except in so far as it affects 

tlie general duty on silver. I understand that the recent increase of duty 
on silver thread to 38 per cent, was caused by the imposition of duty on 
silver. 

Dr. Matthai. —But inspite of the duty the price of silver has fallen. 
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Mr, Buekney .—^But thst was the cause of the increase. 

Dr. Matthai .—It may not be necessary to apply different duties but what 
we have to face is this. Although the same rate may apply to all these silver 
articles, the 38 per cent, that applies to geJd and silver thread may have to 
be declared protected and in that case it would come under the protective 
portion of the tariff schedule. If you are satisfied that that separation would 
not cause any administrative inconvenience that is all we want to know. 

President .—Is there any smuggling of other silver manufacture at aU? 

Mr, Buekney. —No. See F. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. SADAGOPA MODALIAR, Inqpeotor of Castoms* 
Pondicherry, recorded at Nelliknppam on Wednesday, 
the 2nd July, 1930. 

president. —You are an Inspector of Customs on the Pondicherry frontier P 

Mr. Mudaliar. — Yes, 

President. —How long have you held this post? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Five years. 

President. —On the Pondicherry frontier? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Altogether I have spent about 8 years here—five years 
as Inspector and 3 years as Assistant Inspector. 

President. —So you are well acquainted with the traffic in gold thread. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Yes. 

Pr. Mutthai. —That is to say, you have been here continuously since 1922. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

Pr. Matthai. —^Were you here in 1921 ? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Only since 1922, but for a short period of five months 
I went to Mangalore in 1926. 

Pr. Matthai. —^You are familiar more or less with the history of smuggling 
in that area. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yea. 

President. —We understand that there is a considerable amount of 
smuggling of gold thread. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

President. —From your recollection could you say when it started? How 
long has it been going on? 

Mr, Mudaliar.' —It started in 1922. 

President. —Was that when the duty was raised to 30 per cent. P 

Mr. Mudaliar. —When the duty was raised to 30 per cent. 

President. —Before that was there any smuggling? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —^When the duty was at 20 per cent, there was also some 
smuggling. 

President .—To what esent? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Not to such an extent as it was in subsequent years. 

President. —Not so much? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —No. 

President. —Still there was a considerable amount of smuggling. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I have got figures to show the amount of smuggling. 

Pr, Matthai. —The duty was raised from 20 to 30 per cent, in 1921P 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The duty was raised to 30 per cent, from 1st March, 1922. 

Pr. Matthai. —Before that it was 20 per cent. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —From 1st March, 1921 to 28th February, 1922, it was 
20 per cent. For only one year it was 20 per cent. 

President. —Before that how much was itP 

Mr. Mudaliar. —7^ per cent, from 1st March, 1916 to 28th February, 
1921, it was 7i per cent. 

President. —You could not teU us from your figures the extent of 
smuggling when the duty was 7i per cent. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The figures showing the quantity of gold thread imported 
into Pondicherry for the purpose of smuggling in previous years are not 
available. We have got correct figures from 1922 to 1928. 
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President. —Could you give us any figures to illustrate the extent to 
which smuggling took place when the duty was 7i per cent. ? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —No. 

President. —Have you any figures of confiscation? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —1 have figures froth 1921-22. 

President. —Before that, when tho duty was 7J per cent.? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There are no figures. From my office just before I started 
I enquired and learnt that there w'as no seizure prior to 1921-22. 

President. —That was when the duty was 7J per cent. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

President. —What was the duty in 1921-22? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —It was 20 per cent. 

President. —What was the amount of seizures in that year? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —24 Marks in tho whole year. 

President. —Which year? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —1921-22. 

President. —That was w'hen tlie duty was 20 per cent. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

President. —That is not much, 
ilfr. Mudaliar. —Quite so. 

T)r. Matthai. —That is about 12 lbs. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

President. —In subsequent years when the duty was raised to 30 per cent. ? 
Mr. Mudaliar.—4'25 Marks in 1922-23. 

922 ,, 1923-24. 

I,4.5i5 ' ,, 1921-25. 

1,173 „ 1925-26. 

1,445 192C-27. 

Then there is a fall. 

410 ,, 1927-28. 

371 „ 1928-29. 

President. —What do you attribute this considerable fall to? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —T shall explain lator. In 1929-30 the number of Marks 
seized was 694 and in the three months of the current year, i.e., April, May 
and .Tune we have detected 280 Marks. 

President. —During the last throe months you had one very big seizure. 
Mr. Mudaliar. —That was in the month of June. 

President. —You had one very big haul. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes, and subsequent to the report T submitted there was 
another seizure of 50 Marks. 

Dr. Matthai. —That I suppose is the highest on record. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —235 Clarks was the highest seizure ever made in a month 
since 1922-23 except in the month of February, 1925 when 480 Marks wore 
seized. 

Dr. Matthai. —^That happened when the duty was put up. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I am unable to ascribe that as the reason. 

Dr. MattKai. —^Have you any rea.son to suggest? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —For 4 or 5 months, our seizures were not satisfactory. 
So some special steps were taken to seize gold thread Marks during the’last 
3 months and it so happened that the three important sifiugglers whoim 
we were watching we're caught this month by chance. 
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Fresidcnl. —To what do jou attribnto the fall in the last throo years 
ill the amount clctooted? 

Mr. Mtulalidr. —It is due to two causes. The first cause is that in the 
tliree yeais inior to 1927-28 we made very laiye seizures. As T mentioned 
before, ive .seized l,4d8 Marks in 1924-25, 1,173 Marks in 1925-20 and 1,445 
Marks in 1920-27. The plan we adopted to seize those large quantities was 
to study the movements of big smugglers and seize their goods with the 
result that many of tliciii were put to loss and they gave up the smuggling 
business. 

President. —So you attribute the fall to more efficient methods adopted 
by the Customs in the years previous to that. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes, that is part of the reason. The second and very 
important reason is that most of the agents of gold thread in the Madras 
Presidency came to a decision that they must not import their gold thread 
through Pondicherry. In order to preserve their good name they made 
up their minds to import them into Madras. 

President. —Was that due to the persnation of the Customs Department? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes.- Tn one case at any rate 1 knew that Mr. Watkins, 
the then Collector of Customs, Mailras, sent a wire to me to go to Madras 
to di.seuss the question with a representative from France who, after the 
discussion ivas over, assured the Collector that he would see that his Marks 
were not sent to Pondicherry. From that time onwards I also observed 
that certain brands were not imported into Pondicherry. Bo, I concluded 
that there mu.?t have been a combination amongst certain manufacturers 
to send them to Madras and not to Pondicherry. 

PresideJit. —Then, in your opinion, the measures taken by the Customs 
Department have been fairly effective in restricting the amount of smuggling. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

President. —What would you put the percentage of gold thread smuggled 
into the Madras Presidency at? Could you give us any sort of estimate? 
1 thought that you had figures of imports at Pondicherry, What are those? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The average number of Marks imported into Pondicherry 
in the .year 1927-28 was 2,208 a month. 

J)r. Maffhai. —Supposing we took about 25,000 to 30,000 Marks a year? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —If you want to take into consideration tho figures of 
the last throe years, r/z., 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-30. 1 think that it would 
bo al)out 22,500 to 24,500 Marks, the latter figure being tho highest. 

I)r. Matthai. —Let us take 23,000 Marks as roughly the average per year. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The present price of gold thread at port is somewhere about 
Rs. 40 per Mark. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Do you mean the invoice price or the import price? 

President. —The duty paid price? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —About that. 

Dr. Matthai. —That gives you the total value of the imports into 
Pondicherry and that is about Rs, 9 lakhs. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you left out tho duty, even then it would bo about 
Rs. 8 lakhs. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The imports into Pondichcri-y must form a very consider¬ 
able proportion of the consumption of the Madras Presidency. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —^Yos. Now at least one-third of tho quantity consumed in 
tho Madra.s Presidency is imported through Pondiclierry. 

President. —Of this what percentage do you think is smuggled? Hava 
yoiLgot any figures to sliow' how much duty has been levied. 

F 
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Mr. MuJaliar. —In 1927-28, 483 Mai'ks were cleared on payment of duty, . 
ill 1928-29 634 Marks and in 1929-30, 102 Marks. 

JJr. Alalthai. —So that we may take it that practically the whole of this 
is sm uglified. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

President. —Have the imports been going down in Pondicherry? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

Ptesident.- -Vor what reason? 

Mr. Mudaliar.— For this reason. I can give you figures for the last ton 
years showing the amount of gold thread cleared from Pondicherry on pay¬ 
ment of duty. 

President. —What we would like to know is the total quantity imported 
into Pondicherry. Y’ou say that imports have gone down? 

M r. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

President. —Please give u.s figures to .show that they have gone down. 
What are the actual figures? 

,1/r. Mudaliar. —Those arc the fi.gures.—For 10 months in 1927-28 the 
total imports of Marks were 22,576; for 12 months in 1928-29 they were 24,458 
and for 12 months in 1929 30 they were 23,08.5. 

President. —The import.s have not gone down very niiicli. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —No. The imports have been rather steady. These figures 
have been gathered from the French Domain Ofhce. They levy a duty of 
8 annas per Mark, but they call it fee. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tliat is about 1 per cent. 

Mr. .Mudaliar .—Yes. They call it fee because it appears that they have 
no power to levy any duty. 

Dr. Matthai. —It looks to me tliat the effect of the improved measures 
that the Customs Department have taken and the agreement between 
importers have been rather to prevent an increase in smuggling than to 
reduce smuggling. The figures of the last three years show that the imports 
into Pondicherry have remained rather steady—roughly alxmt 23,000 Marks 
a year. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —It has been so for the past three years. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —All that you have succeeded in doing so fur is to prevent 
any increase in the amount of smuggling. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes, if you only took into consideration the figures of 
the last three years. But if you took into consideration the figures of 
the previous years. 

President. —We have not got llieni. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Those that ore acquainted with the frontier and also 
the Collector’s office thought that about 5,000 Marks used to be imported. 

President. -3,000 Marks every mouth. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

President. —Are you speaking from your knowledge? 

Mr. Mudaliar.—Yes. I Imve also got certain figures which may not be 
taken as absolutely correct but anyhow thc.v will give you an indication 
AS to the fact that there have been large impoi ts during previous years. 

Prcsidenl. —We should lie glad to have any figures that you may have. 

Mr. .Mudaliar. —These figures I have only collected recently from the 
Port Offii-e in Pondicherry.—They only show the number of gold thread 
cases lanilod in Pondicherry, and they do not show the number of Marks 
contained in each case. From a study' of these figures it can be easily 
inferred that in the three years previous to 1927-28 the number of cases 
imported into Pondicherry was nearly double. 
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Br. Maithai.—Importers in Madras like Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Com¬ 
pany tell us that the amount of gold thread smuggled from Pondicherry 
J^presents a little oyer 20 per cent, of the consumption in the Madras 
Presidency. Now if it is true that during the last three years even when 
you have been taking these improved measures against smuggling the total 
value is roughly about Ps, 9 lakhs, their contention seems to be justified. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I don’t agree with them when they say that only 20 per 
■cent. IS smuggled through Pondicherry. 

President, —Do you think that much more is smuggled? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

Dr, Matthai, —Do you think that half is smuggled? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —No. 

President.^They import about Rs. 10 lakhs worth of gold thread. 

_ Mr. Mudaliar. Yes. Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Company are the biggest 
importers and they have always been importing oh payment of duty about 
500 to 2,000 Marks.' It was only in one year when it was being smuggled 
by other people that they attempted to import through Pondicherry. 
Afterwards they gave it up. My impression is that at least one-third is 
smuggled. 

Dr. Matthai.—Hiven now? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —It used to be much worse. 

Mr. M^idaliar. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai, —Before 1925 it must have been at least 50 per cent 

Mr. Mudaliar.—My figures show tliat 23,000 Marks are imported now 
through Pondicherry. In the previous ycar.s it must have been 46,000 
Marks. 

Dr, Alatthai, —Roughly about 50 per cent, used to be smuggled, 

Mr. Mudaliar.- —Yes. The number of cases imported into Pondicherry will 
also indicate the same. The number of cases imported into Pondicherry 
in the three years previous to 1927 was 800 cases in 1924-26, 272 in 1925-26 
and 404 in 1926-27 as against 294 in 1927-28, 176 in 1928-29 and 105 in 
1929-30. i 

Mr. Mudaliar. —These figures lead me to think that the quantity must 
be double. These figures do not include the gold thread marcs imported 
through the French post offices. We are not able to get any figures for 
that. That we cannot get. 

Dr. Matthai. —Roughly what would be the proportion sent. by parcel 
post? 

Mr. Muddaliar.—They say now they get more by post than before and 
it is very difficult to venture any guess. 

Dr. Matthai, —The point that interested ns particularly is this. The 
suggestion has been made that when the duty is increased there is a larger 
amount of smuggling. That is one of the objections raised to a high duty 
on gold and silver thread, that whenever you do that you don’t really help 
the industry because it stimulates smuggling. Have you any figures to show 
what the effect of a low duty on smuggling has been? If you take, for 
example, a period like 1st week of March 1924 when the duty was 20 per 
cent. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —From 1st March to 18th March, 1924 the duty was re¬ 
duced as a temporary measure to 15 per cent. At that time 1,377 marcs 
were cleared on payment of duty out of a total of 3,298 mares cleared in 
that year on payment of duty. That is to say the total quantity cleared 
■in the 52 weeks of that year was 3,298 marcs. 

Dr. Matthai. —And about one-third of that was cleared in three weeks? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —More than one-third. 
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I'rcsident. —Supposing 1 "’as a dealer in gold thread: how mui h shall 
I have to pay to the smuggler:-' 

Mr. Miidaliar. —The rates vary from 5 to 6 rupees a mare. 

T‘ri:sident. —If we reduced the duty from 30 to 15 per cent., then it would 
be hardly worth rvhile .smuggling? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Smuggling will he considerablj' reduced. There will still 
be smuggling carried on to some extent, but that would not give us any 
alarming figures. 

rresident. —-Would the smuggler say “ Government have reduced the 
duty to 15 per cent., 1 must reduce my charge from Rs. 5 to Rs. 3? ” 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The smuggler will take loss. For instance there are two 
kinds of smugglers. Most of the merchants demand a deposit equal to the 
value of the marcs entrusted to the smuggler. In that case the amount 
varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6. But there are some smugglers who have got 
some local reputation and who are rich people engaged in smuggling. In 
their ease they don’t deposit any money with the smuggler and the com¬ 
mission given to them is one or two rupees less. In any case even though, 
the duty is reduced to 15 per cent, there will bo smuggling. 

rre.^idfnt. —So, to get rid of the smuggling altogether we shall have to- 
reduce the duty to 7} per cent.? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

President. — fs that your piorson.sl opinion? 

Mr. Miididiar. —If it is reduced to 7} per cent, there will be very little 
smuggling. 

J)r. Matthai. —The total imports into India in 1929-30 was 36 lakhs and 
the figures that you have given us account for nearly 9 lakhs .smuggled from 
Pondicherry. It is about l/4th of the imports for the whole of Inclia. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. Gold thread is not smuggled so largely anywhere 
in India. It is onlj- through Pondicherry. 

President.- -Does gold thread from Pondicherry go up as far as Bombay? 

Mr. Mii-doUar. —Xo. In the years 1923-24 wo heard that some gold thread 
marcs wore taken to Benares hut to my knowledge no gold thread has been 
taken to Xorthern India from Pondicherry. 

President. Can you tell us anything about the res)>ective quality of the 
Indian made gold thread and imported gold thread ? 

Mr. Mudaliar. ■ The gold threads imported into Madras are very superior 
whereas Bomb.-iy does not require such superior quality. 

PresiderU. —You know in Perambur there is a factory. What is the 
difference between that and the imported gold thread? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Imported gold thread when it is woven in the cloth can 
be washed without the lace and the silk being separated whereas in the 
case of gold thread manufactured in Perambur they come out. Further (he- 
Perambur thread is used only for female cloths of low quality. 

President. —That is the result of bad twisting, is it? 

Mr. Mudaliar.—-Yes. 

President. —On this question of value when an article is woven up with- 
Indian gold thread, have you compared it with an article manufactured from 
imported gold thread? Can you tell the difference? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Y'es. 

President. —What about the price? Supposing I buy a sari embroidered 
with Indian gold thread? Will it be cheaper than one woven w-ith imported 
gold thread? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

President.—Thera are entirely different markets for these, are there? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Indian made gold thread is not used in these districts but 
only in Madura and Coimbatore. 
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President. —You have gold there in your pugree. For that purpose will 
-they use Indian gold thread or imported? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Imported gold thread. 

Pre.sident. —Is Indian gold thread used for saris only? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

President. —Are the saris not washed? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Those who want to buy saris of inferior (juality only 
buy saris made with Indian gold thread. 

President. —In a sense the markets for these two kinds of gold thread are 
somewhat distinct, that is to say, the class of people who buy imported gold 
thread would not huj' Indian gold thread. It is only people who cannot 
afford to buj' imported buy Indian gold thread. Is that right? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

President. —Do these markets overlap very much in this sense, that 
supposing Indian gold thread is selling at about Rs. .‘10 and the foreign at 
.Rs. 40: supi>o.se the Indian gold thread is reduced by Rs. 5 a marc, would 
they sell more of it? 

Mr. Mndaliar. —Yes, hec.ause there are always the ptmr people willing to 
buy cloth which is cheaper. 

President. —Will the import of foreign gold thread come down? If Indian 
thread becomes very cheap, as you say, some poor people who have never 
bought Indian gold thread will now buy it and therefore the use of it 
will increase. It is also po.ssiblo that the people who bought foreign gold 
thread would continue to buy that? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes and they would continue to use it and therefore there 
isn’t likely to be any less consumption. There will always bo demand for 
that. 

President. —Therefore the only effect of reduction in the price of gold 
thread would be to extend its use to the poorer classes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

Dr. Mailhai. —If the price of imported thread falls, to that extent Indian 
gold and silver thread will find it difficult to get a market; that is to say 
if you want to have a market for the Indian gold and silver thread you must 
raise the price of the foreign article. Roughly what do you think would 
be the difference in price between foreign and Indian gold and silver thread? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Rs. 10 per marc. 

President. —If one were to put up the duty to such an extent as to 
raise the price of imported gold and silver thread from Rs. 40 to Rs. 4.5 
X)er marc, do you think that would make any difference to tho amount sold? 

Mr. Mudaliar .—There will bo some reduction in the number of persons 
who will buy the high priced article. 

President. —If you wanted to stop the import of gold thread altogether, 
what would you put the price of gold thread at? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There will lie reduction in sale if you put up the price. 

Itr. Matlhai. —If you take a sari of 7 yards how many marc of gold and 
silver thread will it require taking tho border as 2 inches? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I am not able to say that. 

I)r. Matthai .—It looks to me if there is going to be a rise in the price 
of about Rs. 5 a careful purchaser is likely to think a lot before buying 
foreign gold and silver thread unless tho quality was very strikingly superior. 
The trouble with regard to Indian gold thread i.s its twisting but what may 
be done is that tho border will be taken out before the sari is washed. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is not always possible because in the sari used in 
Southern India the border is woven into the cloth and the whole thing has 
to be washed. 

T)r. Matthai. —If you take the gold and silver thread smuggled from 
Pondicherry do you have anything except real gold thread? 

G 
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Mr. Mudaliar. —Tliey wore importinj; largely iniitation gold thread 
through I’ondicherry on payment of duty. They were never smuggled 
because the rate of duty is 15 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —The duty on half imitation is also 15 per cent.? 

Mr. Mudediar. —Yes. 

rresident. —Can you tell me generally how much gold thread embroidery 
there is on the average xnri which a South Indian lady would buy? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Generally Indian ladies buy sari worth Rs. 60 or Rs. 60. 
On that there will be gold thread worth about Rs. 7 or Rs. 8. 

Fresident. —So that a difference of 10 per cent, in the duty would not 
make a difference of more than a rupee in the sari. If you were to raise 
the duty h,y 10 per cent, the result would be that this ,vari would fetch 
one rupee more. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That mu.st be so but when the duty is raised the rise 
in the value of tho article is generally more than what the duty involves! 

President. —Let us say Rs. '2. \ lady buying a sari worth Rs. 60, if she 

wanted to buy a particular quality she wdll be prepared to pay Rs. 2 more, 
won’t she? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. Indian ladies must have gold thread sari and they 
will buy it at even a higher price. It has become a necessity' for her. 

Dr. MaWini. —There has been a (;on.sidcrablo increase in your staff 
recently, almost double. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —We have nearly quadrupled the staff. 

Dr. Matthai. — Since when? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Since 1922. Prior to 1922 the average value of the goods 
ceased in the land frontier was .Rs. 10,0(X) a year. Now the average is over 
a lakh of rupees. Last year it was Rs. 1,10,000. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the total .strength of the Customs staff on the 
Pondicherry frontier? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —We have about 90 officers and we have got a very largo 
number of poon.s all included about 440 men. 

Dr. Matthai.- -What was it before? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —.About 120. 

Dr. Malthai.- T\\ate has been some change in the Land Customs Act. 

Mr. Aludaliar. —Yes. The change was that previously' we used to seize 
the goods and let the accused go. We never used to arrest him and impose 
any penalty. Now we can arre.st the accused and impose a penalty. Rut 
one great drawback in the iiresent Act is that we impose a penalty and the 
man doesn't pay the penalty. We have to write it off unless we come to 
know' that the man has got some landed property or moveable property 
in which ease we write to the District Nragi.strate to recover the penalty. 
Very often we have not able to recover Ihe penalty. 

Dr. Matthai. —It has not been very effective. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —No. 

President.- Do you know' anything about the manufacture of gold thread 
iu India apart from the Peramhur I'oetory? 

i\/r. Mudaliar.—TProm Surat a large ipiantity is imported into the Afadura 
market, it doesn’t come to these parts. Coimbatore and Madura get it.. 
Once I saw’ a very large quantity imported from Surat to Coimbatore. 

President. —Have you seen it? 

Mr. .Mudaliar. —Yes. 

President. —Is the quality of Surat thread better? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —It is not. 

President. —Is it worse? 

Mr. Mudaliar, —I can’t compare. It is not better than the foreign thread. 
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1‘residetii .—Boos it resemble the thread manufactured at Perambur? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. I don’t think they manufacture much in Perambur. 

I'resident. —Does it fetch the same price as the Perambur thread? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —1 don’t know. 

Vr. Maltluii. —They don’t manufacture any thread now. 

Mr. Miidoliar.— l have not seen anything of their thread. 

l.lr. Matfluii. —I .see from the figures that tlic imports into Madras in 
1920-21 amounted to Iks. 36 lakhs. In 1921-22 it was Rs. 4 lakhs. In 
1923-24 it was Rs. 2 lakhs. I suppose that has a good deal to do with 
smuggling. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. In those years smuggling was largely in vogue in 
the Pondicherry frontier. 

Vrenident .—There is an entry in the Customs Returns, Lametta. Tliat 
is gold wire flattened. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —It is not gold wire. 

Vr. ^[atlh.ai. —It is wive flattened. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. Muhammadan children wear a sort of lace. It is 
made of brass. 

Vr. Mafthai. —Bo you mean it is ba.se metal? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. They will be made of brass metal, but it has got 
its shining. 

Vrrudr.nt. —Lametta is imitation gold thread. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. It is cla.ssified for tariff purposes along with imita¬ 
tion gold thread. 

President. —So far as the Customs is concerned, it is imitation gold 
thread. 

Mr. 3[udaliar. —Yes. It is not imported into Pondicherry, liccause the 
rate of duty is 15 per cent. The.y are imported directly into ^fadras. I 
have not come acro.ss one in.stance whore lametta has been imported into 
Pondicherry. 

Vr. .llut/kai.—Lametta is distinct from imitation thread. liametta would 
'be wound on cotton thread. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —No. It is not wound on cotton thread. 

Vr. Matihai. —But the lametta which is shown in the Trade Returns must 
be simply a flattened base metal without the thread. 

M r. Mudal iar. —Yes. 

Vr. Mntthai. —Would you for example for customs purposo.s call all 
imitation “ Lametta ” ? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —No. 

Vr. Mafthai. —There must he some difference. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. Imitation thread looks like gold gilt silrer thread, 
whereas lametta look like flattened wire. 

Vr. Mntthai. —It is used ivithout being w-ound on thread at all. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You can stitch it on to the cloth directly. 

President. —Where doe.s the imitation gold thread come in? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Pormerly they use to group it along with real gold 
thread. 


Vr. Matthai .—Tt is grouped with something else. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Gold thread in previous years was included along with 
imitation gold thread. 

Vr. Matthai .—What is the tariff entry under which you clas.sify imitation? 


iUr. Mudaliar .—In the tariff it is classified along with half fine imitation 
■gold thread. 


G 2 
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Dr. Muithai. —There is no reference in the tariff schedule to imitation' 
gold and silver thread and probably it is classified under other articles.. 
All bear 15 per cent. 

Mr. M'udaVmr. —I shall look into the tariff schedule and give a definite 
answer. 

Dr. Mafthai. —You have no experience of other French ports in Southern. 
India. 

Mr. MuJaliar. —Yes. 

Dr. Mafthai. —Karaikal. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —No. 

Dr. Matfhai. —Is there mucli smuggling from Karaikal? Have you any 
information? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Gold thread i.s generally imported into Pondicherry a 
portion of which is taken by sea into Karaikal and there smuggled or a 
portion of which is taken free of duty from Pondicherry to Karaikal under 
a permit system. 

Dr. Matfhai. —There is a permit sy.stem. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Man. recently the Government of India sanctioneu a per¬ 
mit system under which goods can be transported from Pondicheri’y to 
Karaikal and vice ve.r.'<d free of duty. 

Dr. Matfhai. —That .system won’t allow' much smuggling. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Gold thread smuggling at Karaikal is not much. I wired' 
yesterday for figures showing the seizures at Karaikal. It might come to-day. 

Dr. 2Iatthai. —I suppose your own impression is that with these improved 
measures that you are taking, it would he possible hereafter to reduce the 
amount of smuggling in spite of the high duty. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That can’t he assured. 

Dr. Mafthai. —There is no assurance about it. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —No. Prevention can 1)6 done successfully only by confisca¬ 
tion of the articles seized and not merely ]>y the patrols of the preventive 
staff in the frontier border. We must bo going on ceasing goods. If we 
keep up this, then only we will ho able to put down smuggling to a certain 
extent. Combined with this work there should be efforts on the part of 
the agents of gold thread in .Madras to sec that as small a quantity as 
possible is imported through Pondicherry. 

Dr. Mafthai. —Is there much smuggling from Pondicherry in respect of 
other articles? 

Mr. .Mudaliar. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —I suppose gold and silver thread lends itself specially to 
smuggling. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The next article is saccharine and the next one is 
diamonds. Those are the three articles which are largely smuggled through 
Pondicherry. Practically the smuggling of other articles has been put down. 
There is not much to be afraid of about other articles. 
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Director of Induetriet, Bombay. 

A.— Written. 


(1) Letter No. 600, dated the .31st .July, 1930, from the Secretary, Tariff 

Board. 

Your D. 0. No. I. B. 140—4373, dated the 29th July 1930. 

Many thanks for the information. What the Board would very much 
like now, if you will be so good as to have it done, is the following: — 

(1) to have the costs given in your note tabulated according to 

Form II in our questionnaire, taking the unit as an ounce 
instead of a reel; 

(2) to give the fixed capital expenditure in each case, i.e., the cost 

of land and buildings and machinery. If the shop is rented 
the rent would be shown in Works Costs under “ Aliscellaneous ”; 

(3) to state the rate of depreciation suitable to these classes of 

machinery; 

(4) to st.yte the actual output and total capacity in each case. 

I believe your Fngineer is going to Surat to-morrow or this evening so 
I am taking the liberty of sending this marked “ Urgent ” as the Board is 
very anxious to get these figures as early as possible. 

I am sending also the rough note prepared by your Engineer we should 
be glad to have these hack to-day, if possible, if you can make copies. 


(2) Letter No. I. B. HO — H67, dated the 2nd August, 19.30, from the 
Director of Industries, Bomhay. 

I will refer to your D. O. letter No. 600. dated the 31st July. I send 
herewith the statement desired by you. I trust it gives the information 
required by the Board. 
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Prices previous to 1929-30 would bo governed by prices of silver and gold ruling daring tb«so years. 
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(3) Letter No. 608, dated the. l.it August, 1980, from the Secretary, Tariff 

Board. 

Goi.Il AND 81 LVER THREAD. 

As you have shown yourself so very read.v to help can you do one more 
thing? The Board would like to have a statement showing the prices 
obtained by, say, three big merchants—either wholesale or retail—for 
Surat thread in the last ten years. I know you object to the comprehen¬ 
sive term “ Surat thread but so long as it is thread made at Surat and 
in each year is of the same quality that will suffice for purpose of comparison. 
Perhaps it would be best to give the statement with reference to two or 
three qualities. 


(4) Letter No. I. B. HO — HSi, dated the 4th August, 1930, from the 
Director of Iruiustries, Bomhay. 

Subject — Got,D AND Silver Thread. 

This has reference to your D. O. letter No. 608, dated the 1st instant. 
It is quite impossible to get merchants to give the prices of gold thread 
for any more than one year. 1930 prices have Ijeen obtained and prices 
for throe previous years have lieen calculated from prices of silver ruling 
in those years. I trust the .statement sent herewith will meet the require¬ 
ments of the Board. 


Enclosure. 

SCRAT MADE Gold Thre.ads. 


Prices ruling in Bomhay obtained 

from merchants of 

Bhuleshu’ar 

and 

Bhendy 

Bazar, 




Price in annas 

per tola weight for the 

1 following years. 

Silver KK) tola. 

47 

6J 

60 

68 

Name of article. 

1930. 

1929. 

1928. 

1927. 

Ruling prices 

in market 

—Caloulated from prices of silver. 

Hot Goldplated Silver Thread. 





3 per cent. Gold leaf to silver. 





260/300 yds. per ounce of cotton 




19-36 

yarn. 

16-00 

18-90 

18-08 

800 yds. per ounce of cotton yam 

2000 

22-90 

■ 22-08 

2336 

1,200 yds. per ounce of cotton yarn 

2800 

30-80 

30-08 

31-38 

S per cent. Gold leaf to silver. 





250/300 yds. per ounce cotton yarn 

14-00 

16-90 

16-08 

17-36 

260/300 yds. per ounce silk . 

1600 

18-90 

18-08 

19-36 

800 yds. per ounce silk 

17-.50 

20-40 

19-58 

20-96 

1,000 yds. per ounce silk 

1800 

20-90 

20-08 

21-36 

Gilted {electrically) silver thread. 





260/300 yds. cotton 

9-76 

12-66 

11-83 

13-11 

400 yds. cotton .... 

10-00 

12-90 

12-08 

13-36 

800/1,000 yds. cotton 

12-40 

16-30 

14-48 

16-76 
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Price in annas per tola weight for the following years. 
Silver 100 tola. 47 65 60 68 

Name of article. 1930. 1929. 1928. 1927. 

Euling prices in market—Calculated from prices of silver. 

Silver thread. 


250/300 yds. per ounce cotton 

1000 

12-90 

12-08 

13-36 

1,200 yds. per ounce cotton . 

1400 

16-90 

16-08 

17-36 

1,200 yds. per ounce cotton . 

16-00 

18-90 

18-08 

19-36 

1,000 yds. Silver Wire . 

8-64 

11-54 

10-72 

12-00 

Oold leaf, plated, 2 per cent, gold 
leaf. 

16-00 

18-90 

18-08 

19-36 

Badla-Kangri, etc., IJ per cent, 
gold leaf. 

17-00 

19-90 

19-08 

20-36 

Badla-Kengri, etc., li per cent, 
gold leaf. 

18-00 

20-90 

20-08 

21-36 

Gold (electrically) gilded. 
Badla-Salma, etc. 

12-72 

15-62 

14-80 

16-03 

(5) Letter No. I, B. 140 — 4991, dated the 

Srd September, 

1930, 

from the 

Director of Industries 

, Bombay. 


I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 698, dated the 20th August, 
1980, addressed to the Secretary to Government, Genera] Department, and to 
state as under :— * 

2. I forward herewith my replies to the questionnaire left with me by you 
personally a few days back. The information given should be taken as 
approximately correct, as no exact records are available. 

8. I attach hereto a statement showing comparative prices of locally made 
gold thread and imported gold thread, both real, half fine and imitation. 
From this statement it will be seen that the prices of the imported real gold 
thread are relatively higher than prices of similar locally made thread. In 
spite of this, a certain amount of real gold thread is still imported into the 
country. 


The imports of 

gold thread 

and lametta 

into India in the 

year 1928 

were as follows :— 






Gold thread. 

Lametta. 




Rs. 

Rb. 




in lakhs. 

in lakhs. 

Bombay 

. 


12-00 

7-27 

Karachi 

, , 

. . ♦ 

3-45 

•76 

Madras 

, . 

* • * 

16-50 

1-65 

Calcutta 


* * . 

1-34 

■82 

Rangoon 

- 

- 

-06 




Totau 

38-35 

10-60 


The Customs authorities, Bombay and Karachi, have informed me that 
they do not keep separate figures for fabrics, real gold thread, half fine and 
imitation gold thread. I have made private inquiries from some of the local 
importers who have informed me that so far as Bombay is concerned of the 
total imports of gold thread about 17 per cent, in value may be put down 
as fabrics, about 85 per cent, in value may be put down as real gold thread, 
about 80 per cent, in value half fine and about 18 per cent, in value imitation 
gold thread. If this division is to be accepted for the whole country, then 
it may be assumed that approximately Rs. 12 lakhs worth of real gold thread 
is stiil imported into India. This is so in spite of the fact that the prices 
of the imported gold thread are higher than prices of the local commodity. 
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There are several reasons why foreign thread is preferred in some cases. 
Some of these are better finish and faster colour of tna thread used. These 
difficulties could be got over. But I would suggest that prejudice has also a 

goorl deal to do in the matter. If it fa so arranged that the prices of ilio 

imported thread are made still higher it is probable thai the imports of real 

gold thread will lie reduced and the Indian industry would benefit to that 

extent. The increase in duty on the real gold thread la not likely to be 
reflected much in the increase in the price.s of the Indian thread. Bulk of 
the Indian demand for real gold thread is now supplied by the Indian 
industry and the prices of the Indian commodity are chiefly dotermiued by 
the internal competition. While, therefore, the proposed increase in duty 
may help tlie local industry liy enabliug it to supply a further demand now 
fulfilled by the imported article, price of the local commodity is not likely 
to increase for the consumer. Sucli users who in spite of the increased price 
ot the imported article still prefer same will bo of that class of public who 
can afford to pay. I accordingly sc.ggest tliat the duty which is at present 
equivalent to 38 per cent, may be increased to 60 per cent. 

. _ 4. From the statement of prices attached hereto, it will be .seen that the 
price of half fine thread 1.,200 yards to the ounce is 0'2 annas per tola. This 
thread in many cases t.akes the place ot real gold thread 2,600 yards to the 
ounce, cheapest quality of which is jwiced at 16 annas per tola (Surat made). 
To the weaver who uses these two threads the equivalent prices for same 
lengths of thread are about, 8 annas for the real thread and 6'2 .annas for 
the half fine. The weaver, therefore, in many ca.ses prefers half fine. At 
present in Bombay alone something like Us. 3 lakhs worth of half fine gold 
threo'J is reported to be imported. The rest of the c.ountry may account 
for ssy another Rs. 7 lakhs of this type of thread. I suggest that 
import duty on half fine thread may be increased from the present 16 per 
cent, to 60 per cent. If the whole ot this duty is reflected in the iucroased 
price of half flue thread it will become about BT annas per tola. Tho price 
of the vSiirat thread wiiich will (iontinue to be determined by internal com- 
petitioii is not likely to go (jeyond its present price winch is 8 annas as 
pointed above for thr same lemjth of thread. Tho difference in price between 
tho real thread and half fine will thus he wiped out and there will he no 

inducement for the weaver to use this thread. It is. therefore, likely that 

the flem.and for the real thread will he increased. As mentioned above, its. 10 

lakhs in value half fine gold thread is probably now imported into India. 

If this were wholly replaced by local real gold thread, the ^ulue of increased 
demand for the local real gold thread will be about Rs. 18 lakhs, which is an 
apprcoiablo increase in the total demand 

The purcha.sing of re.al gold thread article instead of half fine cannot be 
called a hardship on the consumer, because whereas in the case of real thread 
he get.s value ■ inasnmcli as he can sell the real gold thi'oad article after 
use, ho cannot do the same with the half line thread article. Tho increased 
price of tho half fine imported thread may also enable estahlislrment of one 
or more factories for the inanufaeture of such thread in India. I also think 
that from tlm administrative point of view it will he preferable to have tho 
same duly for all cl,asses of gold thread imported. For this reason I would 
suggest that the d\ity on the imitation thread should also bo put at 50 per 
cent. The proposed increase in duty on imitation thread wmuld cause an 
extremely small int:rease in the total value of the finished articles in which 
this tyjx! of thread is used. 

Under the arrangement suggested above, the duty on all classes of gold 
thread imported into the country would be at the same level, viz., 60 per 
cent, ad valurcm. 

5. The Central (Government under this arrangement is likely to get in¬ 
creased revenue, to start with from imports and ultimately as the local 
industry further develops from increased income-iax. Part, of this increased 
revenue should in my opinion be assigned to the provinces concerned for 
expenditure on the impro%'ements in the technique and organisation of the 
industry. The iiidu.stry at present is organised on small factory' scale and on 
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cottage basis. There are tio sufficiently big factories to undertake improve¬ 
ments and research. If, therefore, money were made available the Industries 
Department would undertake investigation of fast dyes in connection with 
thread used, improvements in the mechanical processes used and also help 
in the organisation for publicity and securing market, etc. 

6. 1 have e.'tpressed opinions and made statements above in my personal 
capacity. 


Enclosu re. 


Pn'nitu for eraminaHon of Director of Industries. 

Q. 1 .—Position of gold thread industry before the tear. Production, 
number of factories and workmen employed at S\iral and range of prices of 
Indian gold thread if possible. 

.4.—In Surat some 25 yeai-s hack there were about 2.000 artisans employed 
in making gold thread by hand. Subsequently, imported gold thread which 
was at this time cdjoaper and tiad better finish began to take the place, of the 
local article. Result of this was that about 16 years ago there were hardly 
about 2.5 artisans engaged in (he golil thrc.ad industry at Surat. Similar 
was the ease in .-Vhmedabad and Po('ua, etc. 

Prior to 1910, the manufacture of gold thread was carried on by hand at 
Surat and the industry had lost ground almost eulirely to the imported 
artitde. In the war time imports became somewhat restricted and consequently 
in 1916 the mnn\ifacture of this thread according to the Prenob process on 
small factory scale was started by the Gauri Gold and Silver Works Co., who 
were followed by .several others in subsequent years. The v.due of gold 
thread produced in 1919 was about Rs. .o.OO.OOU. Price of local gold thre.ad 
in 1916 in .Surat was Rs. 0-1.5-8 per tola. The similar imported thread was 
sold for Re. 1 per tola. Price of imported lametta in the .same period was 
Re. 1 per tola; the locally made lametta was unable to compete. 

(J. 2.—Extent to which lialf fine imitation had replaced or was replacing 
Indian real gold thread before the wmr. 

/I.— No definite information is available. It is stated, however, that 
prior to 1916 before thread began to be manufactured in Surat according to 
the French Process on small factory lines, the foreign thread had captured the 
market to the extent of 90 per cent, 

2 (a).—Position of the industry in 1920-21 before the introduction ot 
30 per cent. duty. 

/I.—As mentioned previously, by 1919, the newly started factories in 
Surat were jiroducing on an average about Ks. .'> laklis worth of gold thread 
per year. Tlien came a temporary lull in the industry. P'oreign imports for 
various causes went up in 1920-21 lo Rs. 29’4.^ lakhs in .Bombay, IG. ;i'2 
lakhs in Karachi, Ks. 3'.33 lakhs in Bengal, Ks. 86-47 lakhs in Madras and 
Rs. 7 thousand in Burma, making a total of Rs. 72',72 lakhs as against a 
total of Rs. 33'3o lakhs in the year 1928-29. 

In 1922-23 the duty became 30 per cent, ad valorem and gradually the 
number of factories increased in Surat and it is estimated that the production 
in Surat in 1922-24 was of the value of Rs. 25 lakhs per year, the number 
of men employed increased to 2.500 and tliere ■n'ere at this time about 70 
faidovies in operation, and the capital invested was about Rs. 12'5 lakhs. 

fn 1924-2.5 owing to trade depression, production went down to about 
Rs. 20 Lakhs, the number of men employed avere 2.0(X), factories actually 
operating were 60 and capital invested in the trade was about Ks. 10 lakhs. 

< 3 . 8.—Pie.sent position of indTistry at Surat. Number of factories, 
workmen employed, value of output and if possible capital invested. 

.4.—The present position of the Surat industry is very critical. The pro¬ 
duction may be taken as approximately 20 per cent, of what it was a few 
months ago. The gold thread industry is closely, allied to other industries 
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which manufacture articles from gold thread—purls, spangles, etc. These 
allied industries together with the gold thread manufacturing factories are 
enumerated here below ; — 

Number of 
men 

employed. 

(i large factories for drawing silver wire from the 180 
silver bar worked by machinery. 

12 to 15 small factories for drawing fine silver wire 300 
by machinery. 

500 to 600 spinning and wire flattening factories 3,0o0 

containing approximately 1,200 spinning machines 
for spinning silver thread. 

The old method of gold leaf plating, viz., 8,000 
Pasatanias and Tanias for drawing fine wire by 
hand work. 

Gold gilding faelories lor gilding silver wire and 1,200 

silver thread and tor making these into hanks and 
packing same for export. 

Workman employed in manufacturing purls, 1,000 

spangles, salma, chalak, kangri, with hand work 
appliances. 

Merchants, clerks, coolies, etc . . 300 

Silk dyeing and reeling factories, for making yam 60 

for the silver thread. 

Lace manufacturing factories for making all kinds of 6,000 
laces witli the help of tappet looms. 

Gottage workers for making laces either with use 500 

of crochet needle or the straight needle. 

Benares weavers of gold thread cloth . . . 2,.500 

Workers who make embroidery work on silk, cotton 2,000 
and velvet cloth. 


Total number of persons employed . 39,000 


Surat Klectric Supply Co. has oonnected 412 gold thread factories to its 
mains. Total H.P. of motors in these factories is 1294 including 1.82 H.P. 
at present disc!onnected. 

The value of output is based on the total consumption of silver bars and 
imported silver wire from Benares plug labour. This would total about 
Rs. 110 lakbs annually. 


Referring to tlie capital invested tor machinery in this industry, following 
are given as approximate figures; 


Large wire factories. 

Fine wire factories . 

1,600 wire flattening and spiniang machines 
5,000 lace looms with foot tappet 
150 flat gold tape looms . . . . 

200 gold braiding and saree border looms 
20 braiding machines ...... 


Rs. 
36,000 
24,000 
280,000 
50,000 
12,800 
12,000 
2,.500 


Total cost . 417,300 
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Regarding the question of total capital in the whole industry, 1 assume 
this figure to be do to hO lakhs of rupeea. The system of sales is such that- 
long term credits are given and it takes about 6 months for the manufacturer 
to receive the value of goods supplied. As a result of this, comparatively 
large capital is required as running capital. 

Q. 4. The trade returns show no very large reduction of import.s of real 
gold thread. If as has been stated value of thread produced at Surat now 
exceeds crore annually to what reason does the Director of Industries 
nttrihute increase? Possible reasons are— 

(1) Reduction in cost resulting from adoption of European machinery 

and electric gilding process about 1920, enabling the industry 

to capture in part the market previously supplied by half fine 

imitation gold thread imported : also fall in price of .silver. 

(2) Improvements in designs and patterns of weavers of finished 

articles resulting in 

(a) increased demand in home market, 

(b) increased export to Ceylon, Malaya, East .Africa and gene¬ 

rally abroad. 

(3) Increase in general pros;)erity of the country and standard of 

living resulting in increased demand. 

■A .—So far as Surat is concerned, the industry was started with European 
style machines in about 1916. Gradually the production there has mereased 
till in 1919 its value was about Rs. 5 lakhs and 1923 it was about Rs. 25 
lakhs. It is estimated that before the present depression the production was 
about Rs. 1 crore in value. Out of this about Es. 50 lakhs may be considered 
to be the value of wire from which such items as purls. Katori, etc., are made. 
The balance of Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 lakhs may be taken to be the value of real 
gold thread. It may be noted that the former artiedes arc not imported to 
any appreciable extent. All the causes suggested by the Board must 'have, 
there is little doubt, contributed to the increase in production. Adoption of 
European machinery, reduction in wages and internal competition, fall in 
price of silver, etc., have all contributed to the reduction in price of Surat 
thread. The import duty (of 88 per cent.) on the foreign product has on 
the other hand raised its price. Surat thread has, therefore, to considerable 
extent displaced the imported real gold thread. 

Imports in Madras and Bombay have decreased since 1916, the year of 
starting the industry at Surat on factory lines as follows :— 


Im portn. 


1916-17. 1928-29 

Bombay. Madras. Bombay. Madras. 

Rs. 15-09 lakhs. R.s. 30 lakhs. Rs. 12 lakhs. Rs. 16'5 lakhs. 

It may be assumed that Surat supplies part at any rate of the market 
formerly supplied by imports. 

It will be noted from the above, however, that a ooraparativsly small 
part of the increased [)roduction is accounted for by tlie reduction in imports. 
Bulk of the increased production is taken up by the increased demand (due 
to increased population, reduced price of gold thread, higher standard of 
living, etc.) for articles in which gold thread is used. For instance, produc¬ 
tion of handlooms in India has increased from about 1,184 million yards in 
1914-15 to about 189r2 million yards in 1927-28. The staple cloth woven is 
sari cloth and in many saries gold thread is used. So that this source of 
increased consumption also accounts for the increased production. 



Prices of Heal Gold and Silver Thread. Half fine gold thread and Imitation gold thread ruling during the middle part of lOrK/ 

Pricen shown are in annas ]>er tola weight. 
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(6) Leiler No. 1. B. HO — SOHO, dated the 9th Sepiemher, 1930. 

In reference to the proposed H-ording which might be adopted, if it were 
decided to propose a uniform rate of duty for real gold thread and all its 
Bubstitutes, 1 suggest the following: — 

“ Gold thread and wire (including so-called gold thread and wire and 
lametta, upata/les, purls, etc., mainly made of silvei), silver 
thread and wire, lametta, spangles, purls, etc., n.'/ed for 
embroiderg, imitation gold or silver thread and wire and 
lametta, irrcsi)e(.‘tive of the quantity of precious metal con¬ 
tained therein, and similar metallic articles such as spangle.s, 
livrlf, etc., used for the ornamentation of woven fabrics.” 

The words introduced by me are in italics and the remaining words are 
those suggested by the Collector of Customs. 

(7) Letter No. I. B. HO — 5261, dated the 20th September, 1930, from the 
Director of Industries, Bombay. 

T enclose herewith a copy of letter No. E.-1186—29/30, dated the 13th 
September, 1930, from the Jliieetor of Industries and Commerce, Mysore, 
giving co.st data for making a marc or imitation and half fine gold thread 
together with particulars in connection with raw materials used in the 
manufacture of above articles. 


Enclosure. 

C'opi/ of letter 1.). 0. No. E.-1186 — SOj-lO, dated the l-Uh September, 1930, from 
(1. liaiiganatha Bao Sahib, Qffiee of the Director, Bangalore, to P. B. 
Advani, Esq., M.Sc., Director of Industries, Old Custom House, 
Bombay. 

Reference :—Sni Kbishka Gold 'InKEAD Factory Ltd. 

I am in receipt of your D. O. letter No. I. B. 140—5076, dated the 
6th September, 1930, a.sking for some information regarding the manufac¬ 
ture of imitation and half .fine gold and silver threads. 

The chief materials used in the manufacture of imitation gold thread, 
arc copper wire No. .30 to .36 and Cotton yarn 60s. double. Silvered 
copper tvire No. 35 to 40 and cotton yarns Cos. to lOO.'. (doubled) are used 
in the manufacture of half lino gold thread and gold is used in the gilding 
proce.ss. The copper wires used to he obtained either from France or 
Germany and cotton yuiu from England. The average price paid by the 
Company was Re. 1-C per lb. of copper wire No. ,30 to 36 and Rs. .3-R per lb. 
of silvered copper wire No. ,3.5 to 40. The price of cotton yarn obtained 
from England ranged from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 4-12 per lb. 

The approximate costa of making a marc of imitation and half fine gold 
thread are shown below; — 


Imitation Gold Thread. Half fine Gold Thread. 



Rs. 

A. 


Rs. 

A. 

Copper wire 

0 10 

Silvered copper wire 

1 

12 

Cotton yarn ... 

0 

6 

Cotton yarn .... 

0 12 

I.abour and supervision 
Packing, advertising and 

0 

12 

Labour and supervision . 

1 

4 

stationery 

0 

4 

Gilding cost .... 

1 

0 

Depreciation and interest . 

0 

6 

Depreciation and interest, 





etc. ..... 

0 

« 

Commission to Sales Agents . 

0 

6 

Packing, advertising and 





Stationery .... 

0 

4 




Commission to Sales Agents . 

0 

8 

Total 

2 12 

Total 

6 

0 


The Company wore not manufacturing any imitation silver thread. 
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DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIES, BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

B.— Oral. 

(1) Evidence of Mr. P. B. ADVANI, recorded at Bombay on Thursday 
the 4th September, 1930. 

President. —Mr. Advani, you are the Director of Indufitriee, Bombay 
Presidency? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —For how long have you been in charge? 

Mr. Advani. —A little over two years. 

President. —Wo have received this representation from you in which 
you suggest that tho duty on gold thread should be increased from the present 
rate of 38 per cent, to 50 per cent. 

Mr. Advani. — Yes. 

President. —We have not received any application from the Director of 
Industries, Afadras, but wo have seen a representation of his in which be 
recommends that tho duty on gold thread should he entirely abolished—a- 
recommendation made before the Textile Advisory Committee. In that con¬ 
nection did you have any reference from the Director of Industries, Madra.s? 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

President. —Has he made any enquiries from yon as to what classes of 
thread is manufactured in Surat? 

Mr. Advani .—None whatsoever. 

President. —There has never been any effort on the part of the Director' 
of Industries, Afadras, to obtain your co-operation hi the direction of obtain.- 
ing a better quality of thread, for instance? 

Mr. Advani. —No, not- to my knowle<lge. 

President. —It appears that so far at any rate the Director of Industries,. 
Madras, has not made any effort to ascertain what class of gold thread is 
being produced in tho Bombay Presidency or whether the abolition of the 
duty os a whole will adversely affect the industry? 

Mr. Advani. —That is the position. 

President. —At the commencement of your letter you give the amount of' 
gold thread imported into India at present, according to the trade returns 
and as regards tho Bombay gold thre^ which is entered in the trade returns 
as Es. 12 lakhs you say “ I have made private enquiries from some of the 
local importers who have informed me that so far as Bombay is concerned 
of the total imports of gold thread about 17 per cent, in value may be put 
down as fabrics, about .35 per cent, in value may be put down as real gold 
thread, about 30 per cent, in value half fine and about 18 per cent, in value 
imitation gold thread.” So that so far as real gold thread is concerned that is 
only 35 per cent., that is about Bs. 4 lakhs a year? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —Our information from the Colle<-.tor of Customs, Bombay, is 
that the import of real gold thread has practically ceased and of the total 
import from 1 to 2 per cent, only represents tho import of real gold thread. 

Mr. .-idvani. —That 'is rather difficult to reconcile with the statement 
that the trade has made to me. I wrote to the Collector of Customs both 
here and in Karachi and T got a reply that they did not keep separate 
returns and therefore they were not able to give me any indication as to 
what the imports of the various articles were. 
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Ptesident.— At our request the Collector of Customs, Bombay, inTestigated 
as far as possible the returns on the subject. I suppose he took the opinion 
of his Appraisers on the subject and 1 dare say also of the Chemical 
Examiner, and this is the result of his enquiries. As regards your estimate 
of 35 poi cent, would the importers who have given you this information 
be prepared to siqrport it? 

Mr. Advani.--! have made sure of that. There is a firm named Cbunilal 
Kunverji and Company and they informed me that their imports of real 
gold thread would amount to a lakh of rupees. I don’t think it is very 
difficult to get these men either to give in writing or to give evidence before 
the Tariff Board. 

President. —Because there is this conflict between the evidence we have 
received from the Customs Dpartment and the evidence you have received, 
I think it will be desirable as far as poesible to reconcile it so that we might 
know exactly what the position is. But in any case whichever view we 
take, whether that of the Collector of Customs or the statement put forward 
by the trade, there is no doubt that in the course of the last eight years 
the import of real gold thread into Bombay has very largely declined. 

Mr. .Advani. —That is so. 

President. —We have been given information by ^me of the firms which 
used to import gold thread, such as Messrs. Cresswell and Company, that 
they have practically discontinued the importation of gold thread and they 
gave us their figure for last year which came to a very small amount, some¬ 
thing like ±12,000. 

Mr. .ddfanf.—There arc two or three finiis who specialize in the imjjorta- 
tion of gold thread. I was under the impression that Crcsswells were now 
concerned more with imitation than real gold thread. 

President. —^At one time they imported a considerable amount of real gold 
thread. Grahams Tra<ling Company also used to import gold thread and 
last year they imported none at all, so that at any rate that is an indica¬ 
tion that there has been a large falling off in the imports. What is your 
information from Messrs. Chunilal Kunverji & Co.? Do they say that they 
have increased their imports? 

Mr. Advani. —They have decreased their imports in real gold thread but 
that does not tally with the Collector of Customs statement. 

Dr, Maithai. —Really the difference of opinion between the Customs author 
rities and the import^ turns on the amount that was actually imported 
and not on the question whether there has been a decline. 

Mr. Advani.^Yee, but thero is such a difference in the degree that it is 
very significant. 

President. —I think there is a difference of about 3i lakhs. 

Mr. Advani.—Yoe. 

Dr. Matthai.—Doea that include Karachi too? 

Mr. Advani. —No. 1 wrote to the Collector of Customs, Karachi, and he 
gave a reply that he does not keep any separate records. 

President. —We have asked the Collector of Customs, Karachi, to make 
investigation on the lines of the Bombay Customs and let us know. I think 
he will take about f. month. 

Mr. Advani.—I asked them about four weeks ago and they took a little 
time to give a reply. I asked them to make special efforts to give me some 
information. 

President. —As regards Karachi you have no information? 

Mr. Advani. — No. 

President. —Then the position really has not substantially changed so far 
as 1 can see. Whichever figure we take the position really is that so far 
as the North and West of India are concerned, there is practically no com¬ 
petition between Indian gold thread and imported gold thread but as regsirds 
the South of India where finer and more costly classes of fabrics 
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are manufactured, there is a market tvhich at present is praeticallj 
closed to Indian gold thread because of its quality. That is \vh\ the 
Director of Industrie.s, Madras, has recommended that the duty on gold 
thread should be removed. Mr. Shastri tvho has been interested in the 
gold thread industry for over J5 years informed us that in the various 
markets in Matlras Indian gold thread i.s not considered suitable because the 
wire in the process of flattening is elongated to such an extent that it has 
not the lasting quality of the imported gold thread. Therefore if you are 
making a sari whicli costs Ha. 200 or Ks. 230 in which the difference between 
the Indian gold thread and imported gold thread is Rs. 10 or Rs. 15, it is 
not considered wortli while using tlie Indian thread. That is the position 
so far as 1 can understand it. It really makes very little difference whether 
they ijiiported into Bonihay 2 lakhs or 0 lakhs of thread which is presumably 
used for the same purpo.ae. It is this special market which is now closed 
to the Indian industry which will have to be captured by improving the 
quality of the Indian gold thread. 

Mr. Advani, —Yes, and 1 should also imagine by propaganda. 

Dr. Mnithni. —May I take it that it is generally admitted that there hois 
been a decline? 

Mr. Advcnii.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —May I take it that it is also generally admitted that there 
has been a corresponding increase in the imports of half fine and imitation 
because the total values as given for the Bombay Presidenc.y have remained 
fairly stationary for some ymus and therefore the decline in the real gold 
thread has been met by a corresponding increase in half fine and probably 
imitation ? 

Mr. Advani.--Ydf.. The ratios have changed. 

Dr. Matthai. —So that a.s far as the Bombay market is concerned the 
position now as cotnpared with, say, seven or ten yearn ago is that while 
then there was as much competition from real gold as from imitation at 
present the more dangerous competition comes from the half fine and imita- 
tion? 

Mr. Advani, —That is so. 

President. —We were told in Surat that the competition was with the 
finer classes of imported gold fhrewi. In fact the coarser classes of imported 
gold thread have disappeared. The general impression now among the manu¬ 
facturers seems to be that the cheapest quality of Indian real gold thread was 
in very close comj)etition with imported half fine. 

Mr. .<\dvani .—It is the finer thread which is in competition with half fine 
that is length for length. 

Dr. Matthai .—It is the inferior kind of the finer quality? 

Mr. Advaru .—That is right. 

President. —The thread contains a very much .smaller projmrtion of metal 
than most gold thread and therefore bulk for bulk it weighs lighter. It 
docs not necessarily follow that because the thread is 2,,3f)0 yai'ds to the 

ounce, it is therefore very thin; the thread may bo comparable in size and 

thickness to the 1,200 yards half fine, the, difference being that in tlie half 
fine there is more metal and that in the Indian cheap gold thread there is less 
metal and more silk. That is what I understand to be the position. 

Mr. .Advani .—That is the thing. 

Dr. Matthai .—These prices that you give, on the basis of which you 
e.stablish that half fine ooroes in competition with real gold thread, relate 
to the cheaper kinds of the superior quality Indian gold thread? 

Mr. Advani. —That is right. 

President. —T will just run flirough the various points wliich we discussed 
with the trade in Surat and we will bo glad if you will give us your 

opinion, whether the conclusions we have arrived at are fairly reasonable. 
M’e took the cost of Mr. Nathubhai’s special quality gold thread which 
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thoiigh not up to the French standard is superior to most of the classes 
man\ifactured and detennines the sale price in the market. We first a.scer- 
tained the dol'e<.'ta in tliis as compared with the French and then what it 
would cost to remed.y that. The first point which we observed was this 
question of elongation. In the process of flattening in India the wire is 
elongated to a far greater extent and therefore made much weaker than the 
French gold thread. If the flattening was carried out by the rolls revolving 
much slower, it would mean that the wire would not be elongaterl to the 
same eortent but the expenditure wovdd be increased in other directions. In the 
first place, the proportion of silver would be higher, the resulting lametta 
being thicker; it will probably have ftO per cent, .silver. Then the second 
point n’as that in order to get lametta ol the same breadth you would 
have to use much finer wire Irecause the wire noiiM not be drawn out to 
the .same extent. In consequence the cost of drawing would go up. Then 
the third poiut was that there would also have to be, in order to maintain 
the trade proportion of gold to silver, an increase in the amount of gold 
proportionate to tlie increase in the amount of silver. Then again, if you 
have a thiftker lametta, in order to produce a thread of the same fineness 
you v\ould naturally have to have a very much thinner silk, and the 
thinner the silk the more exj)cnsive it is. These are the main results which 
might be (expected from elongating the wire less in order to reach the French 
flattening process will bo required and this will increase the cost. Then 
battening process will be ixMpured and this x^ill iiKtroase the cost. Then 
we were also told that the silk at pre-sent used in the industry is 
not so regular in surface as the. French .silk, so that when the lametta is 
twisted on it it has not the same finene.ss and finish. Is that correct? 

Mr. Advuni .—To a limited extent it is correct, 

President .—At any rate in order to produce the Fren(!h quality of gold 
thi-ead it would be neco-ssary at any rate for the time being to import French 
thread which will lie considerably more expensive than the Kashmere silk. 

Mr. Adrani .—1 am not (juite .so sure, of that. T don’t think it will be 
necessary to import for a long time, if necessary improvements are, effected. 

President .—It was not suggested that improvements could not be effected 
but that at present until the improvements could be effected, French silk 
would probably have to be, imported, and in any <iaso until the improvcmeut.s 
were effected the thread produ<icd would be more expensive than the French 
gold thread. 

Dr. Matthai .—Have you any information as to the relative qualities of 
Kashmere, Fhina and Aiy.sore silks? The iinpre.ssion that we gathered was 
that Mysore silk is rather inferior compared with Ka,shmere and China silk 
and that on the whole Kashmere, is the he-st. Therefore if they arc going 
to make thread comparable with the French thread it would be necessary 
to use Kashmere thread. 

Mr. Advani .—That ks tin; idea. 

President .—The other points on which it is considered that extra expendi¬ 
ture would he necessary are mainly concerned with better supervision and 
more careful workmanship on the part of the workers in spinning and 
greater care taken in gilding. The |)rescnt cost of Mr. Nathuhhai’s gold 
thread works out to about Ks. 27-9-0 for 2,000 yards, with these improve¬ 
ments it shmild work out, without profit, depreciation and so on, to about 
Hs. 37. 

Mr. .idvani .—That may he so noxv, but I do not suppose that it should 
he lor any length of time. If necessary measures are talten to bring about 
improvement.s in the processes, mechanical and chemical, now- adopted by 
the industry and also in the matter of training, T think all those throe things 
taken together would reduce the cost of manufacture and bring it down 
considerably below the figure of Rs. 37. 

President. — That is what will eventually happen. .\s regards the present 
position xve were told that if any of the S\irat manufacturers make a special 
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effort to capture the Madras market unless they can get a price something 
like this they will not be able to succeed. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —That is only the works cost. As regards profit and other 
charges in this cottage industry, it wilt be difficult to calculate overhead 
charges and profit on capital cost." For one thing as you know when a 
person works in bis oavn house you cannot really estimate the cost of 
building the factory, machinery, etc. So it has been suggested to us that 
taking the works cost it would not be contrary’ to the general trade practice 
to take 10 per cent, on that as representing a fair allowance for overhead 
charges other than interest on working capital and profit to the manufacturer. 
Does that seem reasonable? 

Mr. Advani. —That seems to me to be reasonable. 

President. —It doesn't seem to be excessive? 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

Dr. Malthai. —That is to say if their costs excluding depreciation come to 
about Bs. OU a mark, they suggest that 10 per cent, of that should ba 
added in order to cover profit and depreciation. 

Mr. Advani. —And selling charges? 

President.- —Selling charges are included in the works costs. 

Dr. Matthai. —10 per cent, of the cost would be regarded as fairly reason¬ 
able according to the trade practice. 

Mr. Advani.—10 per cent, seems to be all right. 

President. —I was making a calculation yesterday of the figures at which 
we might arrive as a result of our discussion at Surat with the manufac¬ 
turers. I have arrived at this conclusion that including postage and selling 
commission the works cost would come to about Ks. 36-15-0, overhead 
charges and manufacturers' profit would come to Bs. 3-8-0 and working 
capital .\s. 14 giving a total of Bs. 41-5 a mark for gold thread of 2,0W 
yards long. Have you any suggestions to make on these figures? 

Mr, Advani. —They seem to be reasonable. 

President .— But of course as you were saying just now these figures could 
be reduced very considerably with better training. 

Mr. Advani. —There is considerable scope for improvement in the mecha¬ 
nical and chemical processes used in the industry and in its organisation, 
and its financing and soiling arrangements. 

President. —Could you give us any idea as to the possibility of reduction 
taking this figure of its. 41-5-0 for the gold thread of French quality? 

Mr. Advani. —It is rather difficult to say offhand what reduc-tion would 
be possible. 

President. —My feeling about it is this : until the Industries Department 
had really taken up these various processes and made its own investigations 
and recommendations for improvement, it would be premature really to 
attempt to set down any figures a-s to the extent to which reductious could 
be made. But I think it would be safe to assume from what I have heard 
from the present manufacturers that a very substantial reduction on these 
figures could be made in the course of the next leu years. 

Mr. Advani. —That is my view. I would even put it at less if money 
W’as available to go into the matter forthwith. 

President. —That is to say if money were available to the Industries 
Department? 

Mr. Advani. —Yea. I am quite convinced that there is very considerable 
scope for reduction all round. 

President. —Of course this question of period is of some importance in 
this enquiry, because we have to consider for what period protection is 
necessary. 

Mr. Advani. —I would put it down as 10 years. 
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Prexident .—Jfv feelinji is that so far as tho Industries Department is con¬ 
cerned it will not bo safo to expect the full effect of the protective duty 
under 10 years. 

Afr. Advani. —Yes. 

President.—After all the present revenue duty has £uued more or less 
as a protective duty and although considerable progress has been made in the 
last 8 years, very great improvements have, yet to lie aca-omplished. 

Mr, Advani. —Yea. 

President. —So far as your department is concemed, you would recommend 
10 years? 

Mr. Advani. —Yee. 

President. —We have been looking at the effect of any increase in the 
present duty on eonaumers and other industries using gold thread. We 
obtained from Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Company who wrote to their various 
dealers in Madras as they were themselves not in a position to give informa¬ 
tion and ascertained what would be the most common gold thread woven 
arti(des in use in Madras, the proportion of gold thread used, and the value 
of the gold thread used. Of the articles in common use the 9 yards gold 
thread sari which is made at Salem, the value of which is Rs. 160 may be 
taken as typ'cal. The amount of gold thread used is one mark and the 
value of the thread is Rs. 30 to Rs. 40. If the duty was increased from 
38 per cent, to 50 per cent,, that wouhl mean an increase in the cost of the 
sari of about Rs, 3. Geueially on all these articles in common use it seems 

to me the raising of tho duty from 38 per cent, to 50 per cent, would imply 

an increase in the cost of roughly 3 per cent. 

Mr. Advani, —1 have obtained some figures locally. 

Dr. Matthai. —That would bo very interesting. 

Mr. Advani. —We have got here for instance 9 yards length sari costing 
Rs. 150. In that about Rs. 32 worth of gold thread is ased. If you 
increase that by further 12 per cent, that will mean an increase of about 
Rs. 3 in the cost of the sari or about 2 per cent, on the total cost of sari. 

For 5 yards sari costing Rs. 100, the value of the gold thread u.so(l is Rs. 25. 

It the duty is increased on the imported thread, it is however not likely to 
be reflected in tho price of local thread. 

President. —1 was just now dealing with the Madras market and only 
with the imported gold thread. It would mean a consumer of imported gold 
thread would have to pay Rs. 8, 

Dr. Matthai. —Assuming that he decided not to give up the preference 
for the imported thread. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. -It doesn’t seem to me a heavy burden. 

Mr. Advani. —No. For a person who is prepared to spend Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 150 per sari, an inoroa,se of Rs. 3 would not be much. 

President. —In tho north and west of India, that is to say in the markets 
other than Soutliem India at present ])racticsny all Indian gold thread is 
used. The price is determined so far as we have been able to ascertain 
entirely by internal competition. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President- —Practically vve might say in more than jtlis of India an 
increase in the duty from 38 to 50 per cent, won’t affect the consumer at all. 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

President- —At any rate tho consumer of Indian tliread article.s would not 
be affexited. 

Mr. Advani. —Quite so. 

President. —The effect of any increase in the duty is very slight and in 
dealing with a luxury article of this nature, we feel we have greater latitude 
than would perhaps be admissible in the case of other industries. 
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Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Dr. Matihai. —As far as the consumers aspect of the question is con- 
ceniecl, I think it is fairly clear on these figures that that at any rate 
doesn’t present any dilfioulty. 

Mr. .idvani. —That is my feeling. 

Presidenl. —A.s the price of imitation gold thread is so low and the amount 
used at any rate tiy the poorer classes in their garments is so small, I think 
the burden will not be very great. 

Mr. Advani. —That is so. There is this point. Hall fine gold thread is 
used in fabrics. When that fabric is worn out, the thread has no secondhand 
value, whereas in the case of a fabric containing real gold thread, even if 
the garment is worn out, the thread is sold for the value of the silver in it. 
Supposing real gold thread of cheap variety were to take the place of half 
fine, its final selling value should be deducted from the initial price for 
comparison pnqiosos with the half fine thread. 

Dr. Matthai. —The point is this: suppose as n result of an increase in 
the duty on half fine imitation, some people are compelled to use inferior 
real Indian gold thread. That means as a result of the duty, they increase 
their expenditure. 

.Mr. Advani. —They do. 

Dr. Matthai. —But as a matter of fact that increase is not a real increase, 
because you ought to take into account the credit that they get corresponding 
to the amount of silver content in the real gold thread. That is the position? 

Mr. Advani. —That is so. 

Dr. Matthai. —So that the inerea.«o is not a real increase? 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

President. —Your point there is that the increase in duty on half line 
imitation would bring home to the consumer the real value of gold thread, a 
point whi(di he very often doesn’t realise at present? 

Mr. .Advani. —it is not the consumer who has the selection. It is the 
weaver who makes tlie selection. Ho naturally gets hold of the cheapest 
kind of gold thread ho can put for .huv particular fabric. The average 
consumer wants a nice looking fabric and gives little thought to the resale 
value of the fabric when it is worn out. He realises this when he comes 
to sell it. 

President. —Half fine imitation is passed off in the market as gold thread. 

Mr. .idvani. —If not deliberately, at least by implic-ation. 

president. —The consumer looks at the finished article and he doesn’t ask 
whether the gold thread is hot plated or clerdroplated or half fine imitation. 
He simply buys because he likes the general effect. 

Mr. Advani. —There arc two classes of people-: The lower middle classes 
and the upper middle classes. The latter may buy clieap fabric for tem¬ 
porary use. When I say ‘ temporary use, ’, I mean ordinary use. They 
don’t want that fabric to last long. They may not be interested in getting 
the resale value back. The other section would bo interested. 

President. —As regards the direotrous in which ypur department can 
assist the gold threacl industry, the two most noticeable ones which came 
before us are these : first ot oli there is the- question of dyeing which appears 
to be defective. They don't stand the chemicals in the gilding process. In. 
that direction you will probably l)e able to effect some fairly rapid improve, 
ment. 

Mr. Advani. —I think there are several directions in which assistanee> 
eordd he given. For instance you yourself mentioned to me when you 
were coing over the kinds of thread made at Surat about the breadth 
of the lametta, thickness ot the lametta and so on. As regards the drawing 
of the thread, at present much of it is done by liand and there ot course 
machinery can with advantage be introduced. As you say there is the 
question of dyeing. There is also the question of drawing and gilding thread. 
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«"'0^gea from the 

Process ^rlncli is not a good tiling for the thread. That gives rise 

Jcquiirattention “what wili “J.® *" PO“fs really 

tTiI V.jZ) To (‘robably be nooessary is the establishment of a 

lo OoVoeoT Ti * ‘‘“® you have got in Surat roughly 

to,000 people engaged in the trade exehisive of iveaver.s, dyers and so on— 
I mean 10,000 people v ho are direetly interested in the gold thread industry 
U ‘w''“ mteve-stcd m the making of fahries. laces and so on. 

we athtis ‘’tI 7 ■ ® conduct the various 

opeiatloiis. p,at gives you .'iOO people. Jf you take 0 per cent, of that 

you can easily get a regular flow of about 2.5 people to be traiued. Such a 
phool might act os a training ground and then it would also carry out 
research and experimental work both on the mechanical side .as well as on 
the chemncal side and electrical side. It would also serve the purpose of 
lametta., thread, percentage of precious metal content, and 
s on. I hen it could also bring into u.se machines which have been tried 
elsewhere. The indu^ry is now nin on cottage iudu.strv lines and some 
of the machines used_ are out of date. I would also suggest that such a 
school .should have a list ol firms which have adopted the improved processes 
and arc reliable and bring the names of these firms to the notice of enquirers. 
If a school of the sort 1 have outlined were in existeuce, it mi.dit easily 
get into touch with say the Director of Industries in .Madras. T am°suro tha't 
the Director of Tndustnes there would like to .see the Indian thread used 
in prporenoe to the imiiorted thread. De would probably be willing to co¬ 
operate and bring to our notice the defects which in the’opinion of Madras 
weavers ought to be removed. .imuiM 

Dr. Maithai.—Youc school ivould serve partly as an information bureau? 

Mr. Advani.—Jt should be the centre of the gold thread industry, but it 
would not actively organise selling and so on. For the Burat thread 01 — 
It you hko to put it that way—for the nombay Pre.sidency thread, the school 
would be the centre. 

Dr. Matthai.—U would not be a marketing organization; it would only 
be an information bureau? ^ 

Mr. Advani.—Yea. It would also train people, give technical advice, and 
make known new and improved devices and processo.s and carry out mo- 
paganda. ^ ^ 

Dr. MiiWuih LI AW you any kind of idea as to what a school of this 
kuul U'onld cost,—both capital and rccumnc? , 

Mr. Advani.—I think that a school like ihe one I liave in view will have to 
have a good deal of experimental machinery. It may cost about Es 7,5 000 
m capital exiieuditure. If all the various functions that T have outlined 
are to be earned out I should think a sum of Ks. 40,000 or Es 50 000 wii! 
be Its annual e.xpenditure, which I don’t think is too much. A.s you know, 
the t()tal valuft of the gold thread manufactured in Surat runs to niauv 
tens of lakhs of rupees and the cost of the school—both capital and iwurring— 
dDe.s not work out to any great percentage on the total turnover. Such a 
school will not only look into the question of actual production or improve¬ 
ment of gold thread but also look into the question of further uses of such 
gold thread. For instance, we are now importing fabrics from France and 
other countries. I don’t see why such a school should not go into the 
question whether local fabrics could or could not replace the imported We 
had been producing sucli stuff in the pa.st; we have the traditions and skill 
there and I do not sec why we should continue to import the .stuff which wo 
are now importing. 

PreKident.—On the contrary you may think of a time when India may 
export? •' 

•Mr. Aivani. —Ye.s. 

Dr. Matthai .—^Do you consider tliat a trade school could be started if you 
have a complement of 25 boys to turn out every year? 
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Mt. Advani. Yes. 25 pupils may bo promoted to tho hinger class and 
anotner 25 admitted next year, so that altogether there will probably be 
60 or 60 boys. We may have an artisan course for a year or even loss for 
those people who are preferably literate. For the higher course we may 
take those who have aiudied up to Sixth Standard English and who after 
training might go into the trade and organise it. In Surat there are as many 
as 400 factories driven by eieetric power, and there are others which are 
using hand power. Tliat will give, you an idea of the number of factories 
in existence and I do not see why these factories should not be organised 

properly. 1 shall give you an illustration of what I have in my mind. I 

came across a young man trained in one of tho technical weaving schools. 
He went into a village where there was a large number of weavers and 
studied their requirements. He told them “ I shall give you yarn, take 
the finished product from you and sell it. I shall give you so much as 
wa^ce and if there is any profit it will be divided.” He has gradually 
built up his jxisition and now he has about 70 weavers under him. These 
weavers work in their homes and instead of depending on sowcars as before- 
they are now working under the leadership of a young man who is educated, 
who understands the tra<le and who is a weaver and a dyer. He shows 

them how to weave, comes along to the Homl)ay market studies the (x>n- 

ditions here, goes book and tells them what the market wants. They have 
told me that there is now more continuous work than before and that they 
are happy. This young man was instrumental in organising the industry 
to a certain extent. That is the kind of thing I have in view. We might 
have an advanced ctiurse limited only to a few people who would be able 
to organise the trade a bit better than it is now. 

Dr. Matthai .—Where would you recruit the teachers for a school of that 
kind? 

.Vr. Advani .—To start with T would have a good man at the head, but 
he would be more an organiser than anything else. 

Dr. Matlhai .—Such as a man who had been at the Gold Thread Factory^ 

Mr. Advani .—I would prefer to have at the head an organiser who bos 
ha<l experience of tlie gold thread industrj- hut he nee<l not necessarily be 
a technical specialist. 

Dr. Matthai .—If you were to get hold of a man who had a large amount 
of experience of the gold thread industry hut not ter^hnical experience and 
who understands the needs of the industry—I mean the general conditions 
of the industry—^such a man with suitable tec:hnical staff would be all right P 

Mr. ./Idvani .—That is the idea. 

Dr. Maitha-i .—As far as wo were, able to judge from the situation in 
Surat as you say the technical part of tho thing is very important, but 
almost equally important is the marketing part, that is to say supposing we 
grant protection to the industry the two things that I should aim at are 
these; first the capturing of the Madras market rvhioh is the main centre 
of competition and the other is the stoppage of the present cut-throat com¬ 
petition, so that both these would have to be undertaken by some agency 
which understands the problem of marketing. 

Mr. Advani .—This being a cottage industry, it will be difficult to organise 
a central marketing organisation at once. I think that it -will be a slow 
process. You will have to make men available with training who will be 
able ultimately to reduce the total number of units—I am not referring 
here to the total number of factories because I am not particularly anxious 
to reduce the number of factories, but what I want is one organiser for- 
say 20 or oven 50 factories, I don’t think at present we have the material 
to do that. I don’t think it is due to want of capital either because the 
industry has been able to attract capital. I think what is lacking is organi¬ 
sation. 

Dr. Matthai .—Let me put the question in this form. Supposing next 
March you get a duty of 50 per cent, and that is declared a protective 
duty, we have to get the industry to capture the most important market, viz., 
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Madras. We want thorn to take every possible advantage of this tarifl 
assistanoe. Apart from the school which yon have suggested, is there any 
■definite step that can be taken in order to help them to get the results 
fairly immediately? 

Mr. Adoani. —The school that I am suggesting must not be taken in any 
narrow sense of training and research only. I would use it in the broader 
sense. I would want it to be an information bureau a.s well as a sort of 
propaganda bureau that should help the industry in its soiling part. 

Dr. Maithai. —Your school is really a centre of organisation. 

Mr. Adxmni. —T should say that it would be like some of the technical or 
trade schools in Europe. The eohool must help the industry in every direc¬ 
tion. It must train and help the organisers, w’orkers, merchants and in 
fact everybody in touch with the industry. 

Dr. Maithai. —-So that you would to some extent depend on the school 
for ardiieving the objects connoctexl with marketing? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, but the idea is that ultimately when the school has 
had its proper effect in making organisers and trained men available, the 
number of units competing with each other ought to l)e reduced and with 
the possibility of co-operation in selling amongst them they ought to be 
able to stand the outside competition bettor. The reason uliy there is so 
niuoh competition is there are so many small factories, which have no proper 
organisation and no sustaining power. 

Dr. Maithai. —I suppose if a problem like this arose there is a possibility 
of selling a much larger quantity of Surat gold thread in places like Salem. 
Madras. Then the head of your school might very well write to the Director 
of Industries, Madras, and say “ I understand that there is a very large 
consumption of real gold tbrea<l in Salem and I should like to put my mou 
in Surat in touch with them. Can you suggest possibilities?” It is 
in directions like that you would look for an extension? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. I would also say that—if such a scIkkjI were started, 
it would naturally be under the Department of Industries—and the Depart¬ 
ment ■would say to enquirers “ this is the typo of Surat thread and these 
are the firms that will supply you ". 

President. —They would be informed by the Director of Industries “ these 
are the firms which would supply the following varieties ", 

Dr. Maithai. —If there is an exhibition in Madras you would sec that the 
Surat thread is properly represented. 

Mr. Advani. —That is the idea. 

President. —There is one iuteresting point which arose in Surat. We were 
asking Mr. Shastri about the apparent difficulty in reconciling figures given 
by the Bombay Government of the industry’s position in 1920—1925 and the 
position at the present time be^iauso the Bombay Government stated in 
1924-25 the output of gold thread in Surat was 20 lakhs. According to some 
estimates the present output is placed at Bs. 1 crore. Mr. Shastri put the 
present output at about Ks. 00 lakhs. An increase from 20 lakhs to 1 crore 
or even to 60 lakhs in li years requires a good deal of exj)!anation. 
Mr. Shastri who was consulted when these enquiries were made informs ua 
that though the point is not mentioned in the Government of Bombay’s letter, 
the figures referred to the output of fine gokl thread (2,000 yards) whieh 
competed with the French cpiality, and not to the coai-sur classes of gold 
thread. In order therefore to obtain a proper appreciation of the po.siti()n 
the figures should be doubled. It is quite reasonable to suppose an increase 
from 40 lakhs in 1925 to 60 lakhs now. 

Have you anything in your Department which would indicate Mr. Shastri’s 
explanation as correct? 

Mr. Advani. —I have read Mr. Shastri’s letter very carefully which I have 
in my file. I am myself under the impression that tlie figures supplied by 
the Government of Bombay w'cre for fine gold thread. That impression t 
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got by rea<]ing the letter from the Collcetor o£ Surat who I think consulted 
Mr. Shastri and others. 

Dt. Matthai. You say that about 16 ve.ara ago there were hardly 25 
artisans engaged in the gold thread industry at Surat. I am inclined to 
think that at thar ])e.riod wiiat probably happened was that the imported 
gold thread held the hulk of the market for the finer qualities hut the eoarsor 
quality and thinjp like spangles, spirols and so on, must have been in the 
hands of the local people. 

PTes!(h:nt. T think Mr. Shastri’s explanation probably has something in it. 
He has been connected with the industry for over 10 years and 1 think 
he probably recalls pretty clearly what the position then was. 

Mr. Advani. Yes, he has been very enthusiastic from the commencement. 

PrcHideni.- We asked the Collector of ('ustoms to give a comprehensive 
wording which would include l)oth imitation gold thread and half fine 
imitation and lametta and this i.s what he has sent ns (hands in). You 
might give tie your opinion. 

Mr. Adcrini.—There is no sitecifie mention made of lametta. He makes 
mention of lametta under imitation ‘ imitation gold or silver wire or lametta 
and also no mention is made, of other things like spangles, spirals and so on. 

Dr. Mallhai. —Tie says something about ornamental filaments. 

Mr. Advani.- I don’t think that is comprehensive enough. I would also 
be hielined to include in that fabrics containing these items. 

Dr. Matthai. —That would not be necessary because they have got a 

section in the. Sea Customs Act: wbnt is applicable to one part is applicable 
to the whole. But would you like to oousidor that more carefully? 

Mr, Advani. —I would if T have a copy of that. I rather got the impres¬ 
sion when reading it that these filaments may not cover all items. However 
I would like to con.sider this and let you know. 

Dr. Matthai. —In this list that you give in answer to question .11—-of 

19,000, roughly half of that are people directly interested in the industry? 

Mr. Advani. —That is so if you dmluct the last four categories. That 

leaves about 10,000 people. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is this reference about Benares weavers of gold 

thread? Why do you include that in this list? 

Mr. Advani.- 1 should say weavers from Benares who have settled down 
in Surat and weave cloths containing gold thread. 

Dr. Matthai.—Whai is tlie [joint of saying Benares thread? 

Mr. .idvani. —I have ma<le no reference to Benares thread. It may however 
be mentioned that fine .silver wire is imported into Surat from Benares and 
fine thread is manufactured from it. 

Dr. Matthai. —How e.xacdly do you explain the present depression in the 
industry? A’ou say “ production may he taken as approximately 20 per cent, 
of what it was a few months ago ”. 

Mr. .idvani, —It is trade depression. 

Dr. Matthai. —You mean people not purcha.sing? 

Mr. .'idvani .—That is the mein explanation, and lack of organization. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tliat has been there all along? 

Mr. .idvani. —But there has been an increase in the number of factories. 

Dr, Matthai. —You have made no specific reference to lametta in your 
proposals. I>o you want protection extended to lametta? 

Mr. .idvani. —Bight through. Gold thread is an inclusive, and eomprehen- 
sivo term. T would also like fabrics to be put in there. 

Dr. Matthai. —For administrative purposes T understand it would he a 
great convenience if we include lametta also, but T was thinking that if you 
adopt the kind of argument that you have ado))ted in regard to half fine 
imitation, there cannot be any close correspondence between imported lamettia 
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and the Indian made rolled silver lametta. 1 mean that the two things are 
so far apart. T)()es any competition really arise? 

Mt. Adcani. —The imported lametta then could be used for making thread 
here, and also one of the important reasons is that if as an indirect result 
there was a possibility of one or more factories of half fine thread being estab- 
lisliod here, that could not be done if half fine or imitation lametta was 
allowed to come into the country at, say, 15 per cent. duty. 1 think you 
must treat this as one question. If the protective, duly is to be granted 
you might as well take the maximum advantage of that protective duly. 

Dr. Matthai. —You speak of Mjrsoro factory thread which is like half fine 
imitation : have you had time (o look into the question of the Mysore factory? 

Mr. Advani. —They have been making imitation and half fine thread. 
They had sent me samples. T have not yet got their manufacturing costs 
and allied information. I am waiting for that. 

Dt. Matthai. —You will be able 1 hope to give ns some information about 
it? 

Mr. Adi'aiii. —I think so if I get sufficient information on the subject. 

The factory is not now working; it was closed because they were not able 

Id compete. 

Dr. Matthai. —Hut if we can get some idea of their processes, their costs 
and the general expenditure it might bo intere.sting. 

Mr. Advani. —1 will try to give these in due course. 

Preudent. —You propose, 1 take it, to get into touch with the Pireotor of 
Industries, Madras, and ask him what the particular qualities are which 
are required by the weavers in Salem? 

Mr. Advani. —T have as a nvitter of fact a letter on my desk for that 
purpose for uiy signature. I heard that the Director of Industries was 
anxious that the duty should be removed and 1 was anxious to know why'. 
Just now I have boon mentioning the establishment of a trades school. 

Some people have advocated the establislmieut of a central institution for 

the whole country. I am anxious that if it is to be a central institution it 
must be in Surat which is going to bo the principal tientre of trade. 

President. —Have you received any communication from the Director of 
Industries, United Provinces? 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

President. —I thought that possibly he might have consulted you. 

Mr. Advani. —No. I might make it clear that I have given this evidence 
in my personal capacity and not as a representative of the Government of 
Bombay. 
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(2) Evidence of Mr. P. B. ADVANI* Director of Industries, Bombay^ 
recorded at Bombay on Thursday, 11th September, 1930. 

President. —Before we get on to Sugar, you Viavo sent in a formula to 
cover gold thread and other manufactures wliich you suggest should be 
incorporated in the Customs Tariff Schedule. What is the exact point you 
wish to amend in the Collector of Customs formula? 

Mr. .\drani. — T think the Collector of Customs has not made it clear that 
the proposed duty e.overs ornamental things like jnirls, spangles and so on 
made mainly from silver. 

President. —Have you seen the Collector of Customs about this? 

Mr. .{dvani. —No. 

President. —Take the first two lines of your formula “ Gold thread and 
wire (ineduding so-called gold thread and wire and lamella, spangles, purls, 
etc., mainly made of silver)...”: to make spangles, for instance, come under 
gold thread is rather far-fetched. 

Mr. .idvani. —Eight at the end he has included such ornamental things 
“ used for the ornamentation of woven fabrics ”. I have merely made it 
more definite. 

President. —Is it not better to put at the end simply a clause instead 
of including it in the gold thread? 

Mr. Advani. —There is no objection to putting it at the end provided it is 
made clear that it is not only gold thread but also oniamental filaments 
made mainly of silver are included. 

President. —Will it meet your purpose if we have Ibis definition of the 
Collector of Customs «s it stands and alter the last sentence to run— 

” and lametta, spangles, purls and other metallic filaments used for 
the ornamentation of woven fabrics ”? 

Mr. .-idvani. —Probably it would. I took it that the last line which refers 
to metallic filaments would confine itself only to materials which arc made 
mainly from base metal because the last line refers to materials made from 
base metal. 

Dr. Matthai. —It comes after imitation—“ Imitation gold or silver thread 
and wire and lametta, irrespective of the quantity of precious metal con¬ 
tained therein, and similar metallic filament.Your suggestion is that 

similar metallic filaments might imply imitation metallic filaments only? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, and not the filaments which are made mainly of silver. 
Most of the spangles are made mainly of silver. You will remember when 
wo visited the factories we saw some silver spangles. 

President. —But none are imported. 

Mr. .Advani. —I am tinahle to say that as the Ctistoms have not given me 
any figures. My information specially in regard to the. real gold thread and 
wire and purls and so on is rather different from yours. I have arranged 
with one or more people to come and corroborate tlie statements thev have 
made to me. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your suggestion is that although it is considered that the 
great bulk of these spangles which are imported are made of base metal, 
oven it there is a small quantity now imported made of sliver that risk must 
be protected against? 

Mr. .‘idvani. —That is my view. 

Dr. Matthai. —You drop the word ‘ filament ' altogether? 

Mr. .idvani. —Yes, because I have given definite names wliich the trade 
give.s to the articles in question. 

Dr. Matthai. —What does filament mean? 
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Mt. Advani. —It may mean anything. It may or may not cover theee 
purls, spangles and so on. It is a very general term. 

President. —You etill leave a fairly wide latitude by the uee of the term 
‘ etc.’? 

Mr. Advani. —By ‘ etc.’ I mean similar things which are used for orna¬ 
mentation purposes. If we could get a comprehensive term which would 
include all these. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would it be sufficient to say ‘ lametta, spangles, purls and 
other similar metallic filaments'? 

Mr. Advani. —Probably that would define the word filament. 

Dr. Matthai. —In that case you get both a comprehensive wording and a 
few illustrative things. 

Mr. Advani. —That is true. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your two points are that provision must be made for 
spangles, purls and so on mainly made of silver and not merely of base 
metal and also that the word ‘ filament ' must be sufficiently explained eo 
ao to include all theee various articles? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, the.se are the two main points. 
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Government of Madras. 

(1) Copy nj the D. 0. No. 597, dated the SOth July, 1930, from G. 8. busman, 
Enquire, I.C.S., Secretary, Tariff board to V. 8. Itamamurti, Esquire, 
l.C.S., Secretary, Development Department, Government of Madras. 

Gold and Silver Thread Isdustev. 

lu a reply to one of our ijuestionnaires a French importer in Pondicherry 
has made a reference to a newspaper report, dated the 4th April, 1930, of a 
sitting of the Madras Textile Advisory Committee at which the Gold Thread 
Industry was a subject of discussion. T am under the impression iViat this 
Committee is an ad hoc Committee and not a Standing Committee. Could 
you let the Tariff Board have tlirce copies either of the proceedings of the 
Ctnnmittec with reference to this particular industry or of the recommenda¬ 
tions made by it to Govemnient? The actual proceedings would, of course, 
be of much greater value to us as we should want to know on what findings 
the rccommendatioiLs were baaed. It w'ould he clearly understood that the 
findings of the Committee neither bind Government nor necessarily represent 
Government’s views. 


(2) Letter No. 2.503-11130.1, dated the 6th .luyu.tf, 1930, from the Secretary, 
Development Department, Madras, to the Secretary, Tariff board. 

Your 1). O. N'o. 507, dated 30th duly, 1030, regarding gold and silver 
thread indu.stry. 

The ad hoc Committee you refer to was the Ctmference of Officials and 
Mon-offio-ials hold under the presidency of the Hon’ble the Minister for 
Bevelopmcnt in September, 192ft, to consider t.l;e working of the Textile 
Section of the Industries Deportment which submitted a report in January, 
1929. This Conference made a suggestion that the duty on gold thread 
should be removed if the hatidliKmi industry were to survive in its competi¬ 
tion with mill industry. .\n extract from their report is enclosed. This 
suggestion was further considered by the Standing Advisory Committee, that 
was subsequently constituted to a<lvise. Government on matters concerning 
the development of haudloom weaving. The notes prepared by the Director 
of Industries which formed the basis of discussion at the Committee’s meet¬ 
ings iji Janiiarv and .April, 1930, are attached, as also the recommendations 
of the Committee. The discussions at the meetings have not been recorded 
but only the recommendations. The Government of India have been addre.ssed 
on tlie subject. 


Enclosure. 

Note for the Textile Adcisory Committee. 

(By the Director of Industries.) 

Suhiect: —Mo. .5. (b) Removal of the duty on Gqij>'T ifREAD. 

in considering the question of the removal of duty on gold thread, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the French lace is fine, thin and superior ip 
quality to the Indian mill made lace or hand made lacc and that this parti¬ 
cular quality is in greater demand amongst the handloozn weavers than 
Indian lace. If it is not possible to produce this quality in India at a 
favourable pric-e, the removal of the duty secm.s absolutely necessary as a 
reduction in the cost of this raw material, c.ombincd with the removal of 
duty on fine, yarns, will assist the handloom weavers in producing their 
eloth cheap and withstanding foreign competition. Figures relating to the 
manufacture of gold thread in India are, however, not available. 
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The subject was considered at the meetinp; of the Textile Advisory Com- 
milleo held on the 4th April, 1930. The following is an extract of the 
minutes of the meeting :— 

“ The Director's proposal is accepted.” 


Meeting of the Textile Advisory Committee held on 25th January, 1930. 
(Subject: —No. 5. (6) Introdcction op such fiscal and other measures as 

ARE NECESSARY TO PROTECT THE TEXTILE COTTAGE INDUSTRIES OF THE PrO- 
AUNOE FROM FOREIGN AND INDIAN MILL CO.MI'KTITION SUCH AS—.) 

******* 


Removal of the duty on gold thread. 

Note ry the Director of Industries. 

Gold thread i.s used by handloom weavers in the manufacture of both 
silk and cotton clotlis. liandlooiti weavers of this Presidency prefer French 
to Indian manufactured gold thread or lace. In 1927-28 the v.alue of imports 
of gold and silver thread by .se,a into the province amounted to Rs. 18,68,89.5. 

2. Lace is used in combination with either silk or line and costly imported 
cotton yarns. Since neither the mills in Europe nor in India produce lace 
cloths, there is no competition between them on the one hand and the. hand- 
loom on the other. 

8. The present levy of 80 per cent, duty on gold thread is a severe hardship 
to the handloom weave™, A duty is levied on both the imported cotton 
yam and on the lace used in the manul'acture of lace cloths. If the duty on 
the imported lac.e as well as on line imported yams i.s removed, the cost 
of production will be considerably reduced and there will be a greater demand 
for such fabrics The increase, in demand will enable the weavers to increase 
their output and enhance their earnings. It is tlierefore considered necessary 
that the present duty on gold thread should be immediately removeil in order 
to improve the economic condition cf the handloom weavers. 

The above subject was discussed at the meeting of the Textile Advisory 
Commiftee on the 25th January 1930. The following is an extract of the minutes 
of the meeting :— 

“ Information may be furnished about the production of gold thread in 
India and how the removal of duty on the import of gold thread may affect 
the production in India.” 


Extract of Para. 6 of G. 0. No. .509, Development, dated 22nd March, 1930. 

6. In considering the means of removing the disparity in prices no useful 
purpose will at present be served by launching on a detailed discussion of the 
various methods of providing protection to the handloom' cotton ivoaving in¬ 
dustry. On rlie lypresenfations made by the. Millowiiers .Association, the 
Government of India, havf- offered protection and also assisted tlie cotton mill 
industry by removing llie excise duty on cloth, enhancing the import, duty 
on yarns, removing the import duty on machinery and by deputing a trade 
mission to explore the poHsiliility of markets for Indian mill aoods"' in otlier 
countries and studying tlieir requirement in that, connexion. The Department 
of Industries has in future to urge for such sleiis as are likely to assist the hand- 
loom industry also. It is observed that as the result of the grant of protection to 
the Indian .sirinning mills, tiie competition between the handloom and the 
powerloom in respect of the wearing apparel of the masses has in recent years 
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boon intensified. In the case of cloths worn by the classes, the duty ha 
eome extent affected the earnings of the handl(X)m weavers and it is desii 
that in order to enable the handlooin weaving industry to survive in 
competition, tho duty on yams of counts above 40«. may be removed as also 
duty on gold thread. As regards yams of counts bolow 408. which are mi 
supplied by Indian mills. Government may stipulate a condition that 
should not be below a standard strength test, and should be of the rep 
count, correct length and weight. Government may also assist tho hand] 
industry by providing cheap facilities by rail for transporting yarn and ( 
for weavers’ co-operative societies. 



